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" LOVE, TOO, IS VANITY." 



Part I. — Belated by myself, Martha Farrow. 



CHAPTER I. 

MY EABLIEST KECOLLECTIONS. 

I LOST my father in my babyhood, and my mother followed 
him ere I was quite five years old. I am distinctly conscious 
that, as a child, I had a keen remembrance of the features 
and expression of my mother, but that both have since 
faded from my recollection. 

One incident I have never forgotten, and that is, that my 
mother commended me to the protection of her only brother, 
by whom I was subsequently brought up, and invariably 
treated with affection. 

Less clistinct, however, are the incidents of my mother's 
death Sbnd funeral, and my uncle's taking me home with 
him, these having become a mere haze. 

The impression I received of my aunt and cousins came 
from daily intercourse with them. 

John Singleton Loft, my eldest cousin, was about seven or 
eight years old. He was extremely lethargic, self-indulgent 
and turbulent, and domineered over the servants ana his 
sister, since dead, in a manner which raised against him any 
sense of justice which might be found in our natures. 

Me, he was inclined to patronise and live on terms with, 
always provided that I laid no claim to anything he desired, 
nor thwarted him in any inclination he felt. Our bone of 
contention was his treatment of his sister. 

My aunt was, what I now know as a politic, privileged 
invalidy self-willed and violent, exercising a most absolute 
sway over my uncle, who possessed the gentle and sympa- 
thetic disposition of his family, and which was indeed the 
source in my mother of my early bereavement. My auht 
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contrived not only to spoil her eldest bom, but to resist my 
uncle's tardy interference on the plea that any correction 
created such a flurry in her heart, that no one who did not 
deliberately plot her death would be guilty of such an 
outrage on her feelings. In spite of my aunt's continued 
indisposition and the incessant visits of our country medical 
attendant, she became to outward appearance robust and 
hearty, and received and entertained a great number of 
visitors. Entertained, I say, although being very averse 
from general censure, I fear me the truth would be that 
scandal was all that seemed to possess any interest either 
for my aunt or her acquaintances. I invariably found 
unscrupulous as their backbiting was, that when any of the 
clique were themselves assailed, and the knowledge of the 
injury came to their ears, no one could be more indignant 
than the sufiering party, and no one could express sounder 
views of the flagitiousness of evil speaking. 

It will of course be anticipated that my aunt would 
regard me with an evil eye, and I am prepared to recognise 
a certain reasonableness in this ; first, my uncle was partial 
to me ; secondly, I was an interloper ; then m v cousin Agnes, 
who was her brother's fag, loved me as only children can 
love those of their own sex, and this love thwarted the 
selfishness of my aunt's idol, her son and heir ; and when 
Agnes died, my uncle having no daughter transferred the 
love for his lost one to me ; and lastly, my aunt was so 
utterly reckless in pursuit of her favourite proclivity 
slander, that I was unable to avoid hearing her diatribes, 
and more than once repeated her words in the face of the 
very victim, which involved my aunt, -and at times my uncle 
also, in a painful dilemma. 

The poison my aunt was so ready to administer to others, 
they, in revenge, commended to her own lips, and then her 
indignation took what she deemed a religious turn, and she 
would quote aloud the fifty-second Fsalm, prayer-book 
version. I do not know that I should have received illu- 
mination upon these curses had I not drawn upon myself a 
punishment by telling her that a lady my aunt had been 
subjecting to moral dissection had, in my virtuous relative's 
temporary absence from the room, said that her illness was 
a sham put on to deceive her husband. I remember but 
little of the exasperation beyond the injunction of my aunt 
that I should get by heart tnis very fifty-second Psalm, and 
say it to her. This was to me a task, but, by dint of repeating 
the words I somehow caught their real significance, and 
when I had got as far as the sixth verse, I wondered why my 
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aunt had bade me learn it, for, child as I was, I knew that 
verse five applied to her — "Thou hast loved to speak all 
words that may do hurt, oh, thou false tongue "—and the 
sixth I thought very terrible words — " Therefore shall God 
destroy thee for ever : He shall pluck thee out of thy 
dwelling, and root thee out of the land of the living." 

When I repeated the Psalm in the evening to ray aunt, I 
stopped in a kind of awe at the conclusion of the above 
passage, and, looking up into her face, I used some childish 
term to conveV my sense of this awe. 

" Let Mrs. Knight take it to her-— they are no words of 
mine, Martha," she said, with austerity. 

I doubtless did not say, in the pithy words of Gad, the 
Prophet, who reproved David, " Thou art the man," but I 
■certjiinly let my aunt understand, somehow or other, that I 
had been thinking and applying the words to her habit, 
which she had taken no kind of care to conceal from me. 

My disgrace was complete ; I was sent supperless to bed, 
and so pertinacious was my aunt's ill-will towards me that I 
was soon made aware my uncle had espoused my cause and 
wormed out the real nature of my onence. I cannot now 
repeat any words he uttered, but I can remember his 
•demeanour towards my aunt was what it had never been 
since I had entered Lavenham Hall (the estate on which my 
uncle resided), and that must have been about three years. 
My cousin John, now that, his sister Agnes was dead, trans- 
ferred to me no small amount of his capricious tyranny, and 
his father began to exert himself to get him away to a public 
school, but in this he was successfully baffled by my aunt. 
At about the interval of eight or ten months from my period 
of special disgrace, another son was bom to my uncle, and 
the absurdly jealous airs of my cousin John gave my uncle 
an opportunity of influencing his wife, from whom he at 
last obtained consent that John should be sent to school and 
I should have a governess. 

Nothing of a character generally interesting occurred 
during the succeeding eight or nine years, which may be 
summed up in a few words. My governess, Miss Fairbrother, 
•became the object of my warmest affection ; my cousin had 
gradually emerged from a selfish, tyrannical despot, to a 
jealous and exigent lover ; and as my uncle seems to have 
let out to my aunt that I was an heiress, and that the birth 
of a third son would render the estate of the first bom less 
valuable than when it was unencumbered with suitable pro- 
vision for a growing family, the tactics of the good lady 
were changed, and she chosa suddenly to assume that I and 
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what would be mine were already appropriated for the sol& 
benefit of her still favourite son and heir/1 presume that few 
of my sex will deem it unnatural that I should resent any 
such arrangement. 

I suffered my cousin to accompany me on my rides to the 
neighbouring market towns, but in my walks and visits to 
the cottagers I preferred the escort of my excellent gover- 
ness, between whom and my cousin an incessant feud 
existed. 

The neighbourhood of Lavenham might* justly claim 
repute for a superior rank both of estates and landed 
proprietors, but there were certain drawbacks in the shape 
of bizarre biographies and people of doubtful antecedents, 
which lent to the character of the place that something 
dangerous, which threw over the whole the " shadow of a 
fear." 

The finest property of the county was Oakley Park, said 
to have been converted into a residential seat by a colleague 
of Sir Kobert Walpole, in the early years of the reign of 
George the Second. What was the earlier condition of the 
spot IS uncertain, but as vast trunks of trees indicated an 
age reckoned by centuries, a colouring is given to the 
assertion that it was forest land from the period of the 
Conquest, and had sheltered from time immemorial the 
nomads of society, such as gipsies, outlaws, and like 
classes of dangerous and restless people. 

I am unable to specify its extent, but it is reckoned at 
several hundred acres ; not all level ground, but consisting 
in part of a hill of considerable elevation, densely yet finely 
wooded. The residence consists of a red brick house built 
in the Elizabethan style. It was constructed of a main body 
and two wings, it was so placed as to present its back to- 
the village, and its face to the park ; a wing, and but on& 
side of that even was presented to the main road. The only 
view a stranger could obtain of Oakley Park was from the 
summit of the high ground, known as " Seven Oak Cliff,"" 
a wanton misnomer, as no sea was within many miles of 
Lavenham. 

It may be more from the local prejudices which were early 
instilled into my mind, than from the simple result of calm 
judgment, that Oakley Park always appeared to me one of 
the most august residences in the world. The ample propor- 
tions of the mansion ; the vast and sombre woods strctching^ 
out before it, losing themselves in the clouds at the extreme 
perspective line of the horizon ; the solemn isolation of the 
dwelling, and its stem contempt for the eyes of the passers- 
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by ; and last, but not least by any means, the nnmerous 
stories and traditions afloat respecting the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the house, and the recognised and unrecognised 
frequenters of the vast demesnes, lent to the spot natural and 
unnatural titles to interest, and gave the proprietor of the 
estate an importance in the county disproportioned altogether 
to any deserts the man might claim on personal grounds. 
Thus it came to pass that Sir Isaac Oakley— a man who 
had purchased the estate for a sum not exceeding two hun- 
dred thousand pounds — a man who was known to have made 
his money in trade-ar man whose baronetcy was of yester- 
day, and whose name of Oakley was of no older date — was 
able — aye, and with some measure of success — to compete 
with the oldest family in the county, the Wold worths, whose 
ancestors were the rivals in Parliament of the earliest pro- 
prietors of the Oakley mansion, and who had generally, at 
least, one of its memoers distinguished among the Conser- 
vative advisers of the Cro^vn. 

The report was that the present owner of Oakley Park 
was a Jew from Pesth, in Hungary, whose real name was 
Benjamin Ben-Isaac ; that he had left his country in conse- 
quence of some pretended sympathy with the malcontents 
who had risen m open rebellion against the Austrian 
domination. He had settled in the parish of St Dunstan- 
in-the-East, and here, in one of the narrow lanes running 
between the Tower and Thames Street, he managed to amass a 
fortune which at that time seemed colossal. 

He had lived to past middle-age a bachelor, and nothing 
xippeared more unlikely to his confidential clerk, and the 
very few people who thought themselves on terms of inti- 
macy with him, than that he should ever take any woman 
unto himself. It was therefore with profound astonishment 
that the announcement of his intended union ** on the 
morrow '' was received, and still greater was the wonder- 
ment when the ceremony was witnessed at St. Dunstan's 
Church, and the bride was led forth, a young and lovely 
woman, of apparently eighteen or twenty years of age 
only. 

The eyes, hair and hands of the youthful bride showed 
her to be of mixed caste ; for although the skin was per- 
fectly white, there was an unmistakable indication of the 
Indian tint in the swimming, lustrous eyes, the raven hair, 
and the colour of the joints of the fingers. 

Young as Mrs. Isaacson (for that was the name by which 
the newly-married couple went) really was, she had been 
married to a surgeon m India, who had been assassinated 
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in his palanquin, on his way to Delhi, from a fortifiecT 
military position in the neighbourhood. The Govemor- 
General's wife appears to have offered her an asylum, and 
a quarrel being imminent between the Board and the 
Government Secretary, the (Jovemor dispatched his wife — 
a most able diplomatist — to England, on the plea of ill- 
health, who took with her this very Mrs. Isaacson. 

As I believe there are many still living who know all 
about the circumstances I am relating, it will be enough for me- 
simply to say that on Mr. Isaacson purchasing Oakley Park, 
Mrs. Isaacson, with the wife of the . Governor-General of 
India, was admitted to the presence of the Sovereign, and 
shortly afterwards there appeared in the Gazette the addition, 
of Oakley to her husband's name, and the prefix and affix 
of the Baronet's title. 

It was always stated that this step was a costly one to th& 
new possessor of Oakley ; but as this occurred before I was- 
born, I am unable to ascribe any reason for the report. 

A year after the residence of the new comers a son and 
heir was bom, who was entrusted to the care of a young^ 
married woman, wholly strange to the locality, and appa- 
rently of foreign birth. The simple habits of a country 
village were somewhat outraged at this seeming neclect of 
her precious gift by Lady Oakley, who appeared to have no- 
excuse on the score of health for committing the mother's- 
duty to a stranger, and a foreigner to boot, and prophecies, 
were rife about tne ill-effects which such aereliction would 
entail on her offspring. But Lady Oakley was extremely 
fond of admiration and display ; she regarded all hindrances, 
to her physical enjoyment as a punishment ; and being of an 
imperious temper, she could not submit to the restraint 
incident to the duties of a young mother. 

The position occupied by the owners of Oakley Park gave- 
them a free entry into all, or well-nigh all, the houses of the 
neighbouring gentry, and the entertainments they elaborated 
in return for such attentions were on a scale of sumptuous- 
ness which rendered them not only unrivalled but 
renowned. 

The only county family that stood aloof was that of Sir- 
John Woldworth. He was the owner of many estates of 
considerable value ; the one on which he now resided was. 
modestly denominated "Eglantine Lodge," or, as he preferred 
calling it, "Cottage." It was one of the most charming^ 
residences which good taste and a cultivated imagination 
could picture. Standing in the midst of grounds which 
sloped on the south-western aspect^ it possessed the ad van- 
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tages of shelter and of commanding the very best views of 
the most picturesaue portion of the county^ 

The gardens and shrubbery were laid out and tended with 
consummate skill. Every room of the house was appro- 
priately furnished, and seemed constructed to carry out 
some special purpose. 

All the internal arrangements were of equal excellence — 
attendants, service, plate, china, ornaments, were merely 
complements in the general harmony which constituted the 
charm of the place. * 

Sir John Woldworth was the County Member, and although 
a fair scholar and a man of sense, he was a silent unit in the 
party — ^voting with constancy on the Tory interests, but 
ever tempering the zeal of partizanship with the courtesies 
and amenities of high breeding. Sir John Woldworth's 
great failing was considered te be his excessive sensitiveness 
— a morbid dread of making himself a subject of debate or 
conversation. He had no more difficulty than other well- 
educated men in arriving at an opinion upon any disputed 
question, but his habitual caution never forsook him. In 
nis family circle his decision was given logically, clearly, 
and of ttimes with an incisive pithiness, but the stranger who 
expected to entrap him into a verdict was doomed inevitably 
to disappointment. The baronet's manner was faultless, 
but his evasiveness of the desired issue would have puzzled 
Chitty himself. 

Lady Woldworth was a reputed beauty — ^most carefully 
exlucated by her aunt, the late Countess of Belorbin. She 
brought wealth as well as family consideration to her hus- 
band, and she became mother of three children — James, the 
eldest, who was at Eton ; Boderick, at home, under an 
Oxford tutor ; and Julia, the plague of her family, as she 
was denominated by all but her father. 

Let me describe her as I first knew her. When T was 
eight she was thirteen — most people called her a hoiden*; 
but if the enjoyment of life, the delight in outdoor activity, 
the utter recklessness of ordinary danger, the clambering 
up to the top of the church steeple, racing after hares, or 
catching horses let loose in a meadow, or nding the young 
colts hitherto untrained, or the like muscular feats, are to be 
taken rudely as they stand, and without relation to her 
intelligence, her strict veracity, her kindliness, and, in spite 
of appearances, her innate modesty — a modesty which knew 
no evil — ^I should perhaps have a difficulty in repelling the 
charge of hoidenism in Julia Woldworth. I admit that her 
appearance f avoui*ed the accusation. She was tall of her age, 
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extremely agile, restless, active ; her dresses were short ; 
her feet and hands rather long ; her hair, black as the 
raven's wing, was cut quite short, whereas mine and other 
girls was curled and smoothed with care. Her face was 
much burnt, her mouth rather full and large, her teeth like 
a gipsy's ; her eyes dark, full, piercing, gleesome ; her chin 
rounded, and lower jaw tenacious and indicative of power. 
She was sure to be a naughty girl twenty times a day in the 
eyes of mere order lovers j but for right down honesty, 
courage and generosity, Julia* Wold worth had not her ecjual. 

As a child I was airaid of her— a feeling not diminished 
by her twice delivering me from a position of considerable 
peril. The first was a most daring act ; she was in the habit 
of choosing for her companion a rough terrier mastiff whom 
she treated as a pet. One autumn afternoon I had taken 
my younger cousin for a walk, and we had strayed, black- 
berry gathering, along a field which, on the west, skirted 
the Oakley Woods ; a gap in the fence tempted my little 
charge to enter these woods, and we lost our way. We had 
not wandered far before we came to what I now know 
was a gipsy's outpost. A dark, swarthy man was sitting 
between the outstanding roots of a large beech, and between 
his feet was a fierce, ill-tempered cur which, as 1 think, 
was by some action of his master encouraged to assail us. 
Whilst we attempted to flee by the path we came, the man 
rose and soon overtook us. Fond of finery, I carried about 
me a gold locket, containing my mother's hair, and her 
watch and gold chain. The gipsy soon frightened me by 
seizing me by the arm, and threatening both of us with 
violence if I resisted his removing mv ornaments. A terror 
seized me and I shrieked for help, which excited the irrita- 
bility of my assailant. Both my cousin and I but shrieked 
the louder, as the dog had fixed his teeth in my cousin's leg 
and inflicted much pain. 

We were well-nigh exhausted and stripped, when I saw 
my assailant stagger, and his dog was at the same moment 
seized by a far more powerful animal, whose grip was 
evidently fatal. The voice which now gladdened my ear 
bade me pick up my goods and not stand gazing there. I 
recognised Julia Woldworth, who had evidently stunned 
the gipsy by a stone which she had aimed at him, and 
which nad struck him on the temple. 

We were making oiff together when the ?ipsy, recovering, 
saw his lurcher dead, and the terrier mastiff trotting after 
his mistress, but at some paces in the rear, with wonderful 
instinct. 
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The man seemed lashed into fury, and assailed us with 
abuse as he stooped to examine the cur. We had not gone 
many yards when Julia said to us, " Quick ! run more to the 
left and get on ! *' then, turning, she faced the man who was 
following ; as she did so, she picked up the only weapon she 
could iind, a detached root about a yard long and an mch or 
two in diameter. But her action had no effect except upon 
her canine dependent, who, turning upon the approaching 
gipsy, showed nim the teeth and apprised him by his growl 
and whole demeanour that the way to the mistress was only 
over his body. 

" Out, you brute ! " cried the man, levelling a kick ab his 
assailant's head, which the animal adroitly avoided, and 
returned by suddenly springing on his foe's right shoulder. 
Here he set his teeth, and with his paws began to settle 
himself so as to defy any effort the man could make to shake 
him off. The gipsy tried to grasp a knife which he carried, 
but failing, he cried to the mistress of the dog to call him 
off, swearing and vociferating that the cur was crushing his 
shoulder-bone. 

Julia pronounced the name of the animal, but as he did 
not obey, she cried to the man to remain still. He seemed 
to feel the necessity of complying ; the dog let go his hold 
and jumped some paces from his foe in the direction of his 
retreating mistress. 

We succeeded in reaching the gap through which we had 
entered, and as we arrived at the bottom of the field, Miss 
Wold worth turned to the left and we to the right, ail of us 
too much frightened, at the chance of being overtaken by 
the gijpsy, to say a parting word to each other. 

This act of the daring girl is mentioned, not because it was 
a solitary instance of her masculine determination and reso- 
lution, but because it is supposed to have produced ulti- 
mately sad results in her family. But of this I do not 
intend at present to make any relation. 

By the time Miss Woldworth was seventeen she began to 
be tne belle of the county. Her lady mother had been guilty 
of what I believe to have been a folly, which was to engage 
a middle-aged lady from the metropolis to be Julia's com- 
panion and governess. This new attendant on Julia's steps 
was a lady of no character (I do not mean this in a technical 
sense). She was the embodiment and manifestation of the 
narrowest rules of manners and feminine regimentals. She 
knew precisely how to step into a carriage, to sit so as to 
spread the skirt gracefully in the drawing-room, and to 
determine the style of hair and dress, but she had no moral 
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influence on her pupil. One specimen of her vulgarity 
I must give. Julia had never allowed her hair to grow long- 
enough to be put behind her ears, and with her features 
large for her age she had something of a masculine look. 
One day when her pedantic governess came to her bedside 
she said, angrily, "I declare, Miss Wold worth, you look 
more like a groom than a young lady of fourteen ! - 

Julia's natural refinement was outraged, but her reticence- 
and courage restrained any expression of ojBTence ; still, Mrs. 
Eidgman lost at once all power over the proud but not- 
indocile pupil. 

Julia did not refuse to submit to tasks because she disliked 
the setter of them. On the contrary, her progress suggested 
to Lady Woldworth to spend the succeeaing three seasons, 
from Easter till July, in the metropolis, in order to secure 
for her daughter masters of pre-eminent reputation. 

In the hunting season Miss Woldworth shook off the 
restraints of fine ladvism, and attended the fields, where she 
was the indisputable queen of grace, skill, and horseman- 
ship. Few of the frequenters of the field were so steady or 
so cool in the saddle as she, and few could afford to be so 
little demonstrative. 

Of admirers she had an army — of lovers she had manyi 
one of the latter was young Norman Oakley, the only child 
of the owner of the Park. Of him much remains to be 
elated. 

What was Julia's opinion of or conduct towards him I 
cannot tell, but it is certain that a preference exhibited by 
her for a man of a very different stamp, and far less advan- 
tageous prospects, threw out of gear the whole machinery, 
and brought about a catastrophe which cast a gloom over 
her opening womanhood, and embittered her whole life. 

Sorrows come not singly. The year of the misery I have 
hinted at was signalled also by the sudden death from heart 
disease of Sir John Woldworth, on the receipt of some 
painful intelligence ; and by Roderick, the second son, re- 
ceiving an injury to his spine from which he never 
recovered. 

For some years I nearly lost sight of the family, and as 
my uncle was desirous I should see something of the busy 
world, I suggested that our first visit should be to Bath, the 
native town of Miss Fairbrother, my former governess. 
With this my uncle very readily complied, and in a few days, 
we were all comfortably housed in what then appeared to me 
a handsome and most picturesque town. 



CHAPTER IL 

MY INTEODUCTION TO CAPTAIN COTTON. 

Bath was extremely gay, and afforded me an endless variety 
of excitement and occupation, and when I could be spared 
from attendance on my aunt, I took as my constant com- 
panion my dear, kind, quondam governess, Miss Fairbrother, 
who was, I discovered, engaged to be married to a medical 
man of improving practice. 

On one of my peregrinations an incident occurred which 
has given its colour and direction to my whole life. It came 
without any kind of warning, and cannbt be said to have 
solicited in any way my choice. 

I had been shopping with my friend, and was returning 
about two o'clock through one of the principal streets of the 
town, at this hour nearly forsaken, when my attention was 
attracted by a very dangerous practice then in use. A erocer, 
whose store-room was m the attic of his house, was having 
a 'hogshead of sugar raised by a crane from a wagon in front 
of his shop to this elevation. The machinery by which this 
was to be accomplished was on the side of the house, in a 
kind of blind alley, and consisted of a sort of windlass 
worked by two men. The hogshead had all but reached the 
proper height, when a cry from the man in the attic seemed 
to denote tnat the crane was to be swung home. At that 
moment one of the men let go his handle, and the cog not 
being bitted, the other man felt the wheel make a sudden 
strain on his arms, and the instrument began to force round 
the handle at a rate which the single man could not control. 
Without a second thought 1 threw down over the cogs what 
might be called the iron key, which, after running over a cog 
or two, suddenly arrested the machine. Almost at the same 
instant I ran towards a person who was standing apparently 
in deep meditation immediately under the hogshead, and 
with violent effort I dragged him into the open shop door. 
Scarcely had we reached the step ere the prodigious mass 
tilled with sugar fell with a crash upon the pavement, 
splitting into pieces and bespattering its contents over us 
and all things adjacent. At first I had simply the pleasure 
of an impulsive act, successfully carried out; but when I 
found myself confronted by a gentleman of about thirty 
years of age, with bronzed face, piercing eyes, dark hair and 
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commanding demeanqur-upon whose features passed no 
sign of satisfaction at his rescue — I felt as if I had done 
something wrong; and this feeling so dominated over 
every other, that I would willingly have buried my heroism 
in an ignominious and precipitate flight. 

I do not pretend to possess an orderly remembrance of the 
events of tnat morning. I know that, after some delay, 
Miss Fairbrother entered and discovered that my hand was 
bleeding from a wound in my right wrist (which to this day 
retains the scar) ; further, that the stranger asked permis- 
sion to present his name ; that he accompanied us a few 
paces on our way home ; and that as he was leaving us 
with a calm and respectful recognition, my cousin John 
came near, and, scowling upon us, passed without further 
aiotice. 

It may be readily surmised that I reached home nervous 
and discomforted, and induced Miss Fairbrother to stay to 
dinner. She not only consented, but on entering the house 
took me instantly to my uncle's temporary study, where he 
transacted his private business, and explained to him that 
I had received an injury in the hand, which she thought 
more severe than I was aware of. My uncle asked, indeed, 
how the accident occurred ; but without waiting for an 
answer he rang the bell and sent for Mr. Porson, the 
surgeon to whom Miss Fairbrother was engaged. 

I fear I must have fainted, for I do not remember much 
about the removal of the glove, the dressing of the wound, 
4ind the slinging my hand, but I remember well enough my 
uncle's tenderness as he took me to the dining-room and 
placed me between himself and my former governess. 

My aunt, who had received some hint from my cousin 
John, was in one of her ugliest moods, and began by 
wondering I could be so thoughtless as to wear my hand in 
a sling, which was no less inconvenient to others than 
unbecoming to myself. 

"Very much so indeed, my love !" said my uncle, with a 
dryness in his manner which my aunt knew boded her no 
success, although she very rarely nad witnessed her husband 
in what she denominated irreverently ** his tantrums." 

" And pray^ Martha, how did you come by this accident 1 
•one would think you had been playing with swordsJ* 

This home-thrust greatly disconcerted me, and apparently 
my uncle saw it, for he instantly rejoined with increasing 
coolness — 

" Really, sweetheart, one thing at a time is all that can 
he done by ordinary people with success, and as this is the 
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period for dining, suppose we eat now and leave discussion 
to its own proper season." 

My aunt tossed her head and grunted out something, but 
she had a kind of intuitive sense that further opposition 
would not render her dominion more secure, but precarious, 
and therefore she commenced her soup in silence. 

This apparent compliance with my uncle's proposition 
disarmed his caution, and as the meal went on my aunt soon 
detected that her hour of undisputed sovereignty was at 
hand. All that Miss Fairbrother had told my uncle, sup- 
plemented by the additional information of my cousin, had 
put my aunt sufficiently on the right scent to the special 
subject which distressed me. to give her matter enough for 
expatiating on the danger of street encounters — of traps set 
by adventurers to catch young women of decent connections 
and means. Long before my aunt had concluded this after- 
dinner exercise, my dear, good uncle was nodding in hi& 
chair, and we made our escape to my room until tea was 
announced. 

As my sleeping apartment was immediately facing the 
orchard at the back of the house, we were not aware that 
visitors had called and were in conversation with my uncle* 
Judge my alarm when my maid, in delivering her message, 
added that somebody had called, and was going to stay 
tea. 

Miss Fairbrother surmised it might be Mr. Person, who 
had called to inquire after the wounded hand. I instantly 
fell into her interpretation, as the only probable one, and 
down we both went ; but on entering the drawing-room I 
felt my cheeks turn scarlet, and my limbs tremble under me, 
as the first person I beheld was the stranger I had rescued 
in the morning from the falling hogshead. He was standing 
by my uncle's side, with his eyes turned towards the door 
and as I entered he bent them full on me. 

I am aware that I felt unable to advance a step. 

"That. is my niece— Miss Farrow," said my uncle to the 
stranger, who, advancing towards me, addressed me -in tones 
which strangely vibrated through me. I caught the import 
of his wor(£, but I never could call to remembrance the 
phrases he uttered, although I often tried to do so. He said 
ihad saved him from a death peculiarly hateful to a soldier, 
at the imminent risk of my own life. 

I was far too confused, feeling that my aunt's eyes were 
upon me, and her efl,rs treasuring up every syllable, to ven- 
ture any kind of reply ; and I felt actual relief when the 
Mayor of Bath, stout old Sir Martin Fothergill, whom up to 
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this point I had not observed, broke in upon us with a kind 
of wnistie — " Whew ! my gallant friend ! You don't mean 
it! What, preserved by tnat fairy queen, Titania? Ha, 
ha, ha ! " 

The cool, imperturbable air with which the stranger lis- 
tened to this sally would have amused me had I not been so 
directly concerned. 

Our visitors accepting .an invitation to take tea. Miss 
Fairbrother did the honours of the table, while I sat idly 
beside her. 

My aunt, like most censorious women, was as fond of the 
attention of young men as any school-girl could be, and 
began fishing for our stranger, whose name I heard was 
Captain Cotton. He was far too well-bred to resist, and 
consequently I had the mortification to hear my aunt begin 
upon lamily matters— servants, sickness, and myself. Then 
•came my cousin John's name, and this glorious proximity 
was perplexingly involved, and rendered doubly vexatious 
by a low, confidential tone assumed by my aunt, pontomimi- 
cally eked out by nods and winks and wreathed smiles. 
Captain Cottbn was provokingly absorbed in this bald, dis- 
jointed chat, and I felt I began to hate him. 

My aunt was becoming very voluble and loud when 
Captain Cotton was heard calling on Sir Martin Fothergill, 
and beseeching him to come to their assistance, as an intri- 
cate point of law was raised which exceeded the skill of a 
soldier to clear up. 

My aunt seemed at first delighted to have drawn towards 
herself the entire attention of the visitors; but when the 
officer rose from his seat to surrender it to the knight, I saw 
my aunt's brow lowered. She made room for Captain Cotton 
on the sofa, but he either did not or would not see the 
action, and taking up a chair by my side he handed his cup 
to Miss Fairbrother. 

Bristled as I thought myself against him, I was in less 
than ten minutes so interested in his conversation, so 
absorbed in his light and easy relations, that I feared only 
lest he should cease or be interrupted : nor was I the only 
person so affected : I saw Clara Fairbrother listening, anxious 
to catch the thread of his narrative. 

It happened to Captain Cotton, as with none I have ever 
seen or heard since, that he not only suggested subjects of 
question, but that he wove the answers to them in the pro- 
gress of his relations in a manner not simply marvellous 
but most flattering to those who were led to address interro- 
gatories by way of further illustration. He made you feel 
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that your doubts were his also, and your lack of knowledge 
precisely what he had experienced. 

My aunt had been some time fidgetting and had twice 
called me, but each time her call was answered by my 
uncle : her ill-humour, however, became so pointed that 
Sir Martin Fothergill came up to his friend and told him it 
was time to depart. 

I am afraid that Clara and I joined our voices with my 
uncle's in deprecating the summons, but a look I caught, 
•directed to Captain Cotton, rendered the continuance of the 
visit out of the question. 

As our visitors rose to depart, my cousin John entered. 
The officer gave a look I could not define, but which to me 
was inexpressibly comical, as his eye rested on the ungainly 
figure, constrained manner, and clownish physiognomy of the 
new comer. As he turned his eyes on my face, I lelt the 
blood tingling to my temples witli a sense of mixed morti- 
fication and desire to laugh. 

The leavetaking was short, and, as Miss Fairbrother was 
escorted home by my uncle, I was glad to obtain his sanction 
and advice to retire to my own room for the night — my aunt 
•expostulating the while by remarking, *' Dear, bless me. 
Loft, what a fuss you make about a scratch when somebody 
is hurt, while agony of body can hardly obtain common 
patience from you in some other case, and one having pretty 
^strong claims upon you too ! " 

" Those who are brought up in the school of affliction," 
replied my uncle, " as you have been, my dear, have learned 
to bear their burden with fortitude and resignation ; whereas 
the novice naturally requires our sympathy and encourage- 
ment." 

" Fiddle de dee ! " exclaimed my aunt, in vexation. 

My uncle did not notice the rejoinder, but, saying, ** To 
bed, Martha, dear, at once," he kissed my cheek, and waited 
tut for my cneerful compliance to leave the house. 



CHAPTER III. 

MY FIRST BALL, AND THE DEATH OF MY UNCLE. 

To my chamber I retired, but not to mv bed. I believe my 
predominating feeling ^as one of stupefaction, accompanied 
by that amount of preoccupation which rendered any inter- 
ruption not only annoying but even painful. This I expe- 
rienced by the unexpected knocking and entrance of my 
maid, who obtruded on me that my aunt had informed her I 
had retired an hour since, and she would find me sound 
asleep by this time. Vexed as I felt, I submitted to be so 
far assisted by her as I felt would give mo an excuse for 
getting rid of ner. 

What it was that filled my heart and head I neither knew 
nor sought to know. I was not occupied in thinking, but in 
a kind of musing, from which I was but partially roused by 
the guttering of mycandle, which, to my surprise, was well- 
nigh consumed. Hastily I took up the Book which had 
usually formed my latest subject of meditation ; but to my 
shame .1 found, on recalling my mind from a fresh abstrac- 
tion, that its neglected leaves were bristled against me, my 
candle flickered m the socket and went out. 

Partly mechanically I drew aside my curtains, and rolling 
up my blinds, the harvest moon shone full upon me ; but 
instead of availing me of the light, as I had intended, to 
find my way to bed, I opened the casement and looked out 
on the orchard, laden with fruit and rich with foliage. I 
know not how long my fresh reverie lasted, when it met 
with a sudden interruption by the loud and plaintive cry of 
a large white owl, that came sailing by within a few inches 
. of my window. It might be sudden fear, or superstition, or 
the sudden cold I felt which induced me to close the case- 
ment instantly, and, groping my way, enter my bed, where 
I fell off into a sound sleep, from which I was awakened by 
the entrance of my maid, who roused me effectucdly by 
announcing the lateness of the hour and the nearness of 
breakfast 

It vexed me. but it would not interest my readers were I 
to relate the ill-humour of John and the near approach to a 
quarrel which ensued in consequence^ between nim and my 
uncle at the breakfast-table. It was clear that I had 
offended seriously the self-love and caprice of my cousin, and 
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his tyranny broke out in not addressing a word to me nor 
even answering my questions, but in persisting to act as 
thouffh I were not even in the room. 

It nad been settled that as my aunt could not be left, my 
uncle was to mount guard that morning, and that John and 
I should have our norses brought round and ride until 
luncheon -time in the neighbourhood of Bath. On my uncle's 
asking his son at what hour we were to start, the latter 
replied that he had an engagement with the officers of the 
49th which would occupy him till evening. 

My uncle was deeply mortified, and I had reallv in simpli- 
city to assure him that the arrangement would l^e more 
convenient to me, as Miss Fairbrother would call for me and 
we could walk out 

No sooner said, than Miss Fairbrother's arrival was 
announced, and as I hastened to meet her I heard my uncle 
say to his son, " By George ! you'll lose that girl, ana serve 
you right, John." 

" No great loss, sir, I conceive," retorted the young man. 
The rest of the rejoinder I lost as I suddenly closed the door 
and accompanied my welcome visitor upstairs. 

On our walk we encountered Captain Cotton, who accom- 
panied us to Prior Park, and who had so much to say that 
it was impossible to put a period to our interview. The 
same stupidity and al]fience of distinct volition overpowered 
me as that which I had experienced on the evening before. 
I presume I could have roused my individuality to appear, 
but only by an effort I felt disproportioned to any object 
desirable to obtain. I was more than simply content to be 
a listener. When, however, we arrived home after a longer 
absence than we had contemplated, J did not indeed lose 
my apathy, but it was mixed with a depression I could not 
account for. 

On the succeeding day I ^ot up in a flutter, and my 
absent manner seemed <to strike my aunt, and uncle even, 
but they attributed it to the undisguised ill-humour and 
neglect of my cousin— a delusion which my abstracted sort 
of replies did not tend to dispel ; but they must have been 
rather blind, I think, for at every knock at the door I felt, 
and perhaps showed, a perturbation ; and when the names 
of Sir Martin Fotheraill, Colonel O'Neale, and Captain 
Cotton were at length announced, my disturbance must 
have been visible had not the others in the room been put 
off their guard by surprise. 

The ostensible reason of the visit was to invite us all to 
a grand entertainment given by the officers of the 49th, of 
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which Lady Fothergill was one of the patronesses. My 
aunt was so taken up with Colonel O'Neale. and my uncle 
with Sir Martin, that Captain Cotton was all but uninter- 
rupted in conversing with me. I learned all about the ball 
and the nature of the entertainment, with that graphical 
description of the principal personages to be present, which 
was of all information that which most concerned me to 
know. Names read in newspapers connected with events 
socially and i>olitically attractive were to him, men and 
women only with biographical incidents as imive and risible 
as the sketches of vulgar life could be. 

I knew of nothing which transpired this morning, except 
that I learned events concerning great people, which brought 
them to a very humble level, and humihated my organ of 
veneration. 

The flutter at my heart, as I set about realising the coming 
event — the first introduction to what I deemed society — did 
not tend to dissipate the moral and intellectual preoccupa- 
tion — I now believe it to be thraldom — which indicated the 
power of Captain Cotton over me. 

The famous day arrived, and as the officers were to appear 
in regimentals, the excitement of all those of my age, who 
were fortunate enough to obtain admission to this coveted 
entertainment, appeared to be unusual. 

For my part 1 am ready to admit that I had a very sub- 
ordinate part in preparing myself for the occasion. I had 
trusted to the taste and skill of the most able '^ Artistes de 
Modes," and the encomiums my uncle lavished on my appear- 
ance were due to my non-interference. On arriving at the 
Assembly Rooms we were met bv Colonel O'Neale and 
Captain Cotton. My uncle oflfered nis arm to my aunt, and 
Captain Cotton, whom I did not at once recognise in his 
uniform, offered to escort me, uttering in undertones words 
of flattery and admiration. 

I remember that he also begged me to accept a bouquet. 
It was the most rare and beautiful I had ever seen, and I 
took it with supreme satisfaction. 

Almost at the same moment an altercation occurred be- 
tween my cousin John and Captain Cotton. The latter 
having just presented me to a lady, I had curtseyed low, and 
my cousin had fixed his boot on a lace flounce of my dress. 
The eye of Captain Cotton had detected the manoeuvre, and, 
just as I was about to rise, he suddenly held me back, saying, 
in cold and menacing tones, ** Sir, your boot is on the ladjrs 
dress." My large-minded cousin withdrew his foot, but not 
till a significant nod had passed which drove the colour from 
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Ms cheek, and removed him from my path till the night had 
well-nigh closed. 

Possibly all things are esteemed great or small by com- 
parison, so it may not convey any positive information if I 
express the exaggerated sense of the perfect, the brilliant, 
the beautiful, which the scene I beheld as I entered the ball- 
room impressed me with. I could have had no adequate con- 
ception of the effect which a large, well-lighted and festooned 
saloon with military drapery artistically hung, and filled 
with uniforms mixed witn court and evening dresses, and 
ladies, richly and extravagantly attired, would produce ; I 
now, tor the first time, saw this eflfect, and under circum- 
stances calculated to enhance it, for my companion was of no 
ordinary mould. He was not only of very distinguijshed 
mien, but it was plain to see at every step enjoyed consider- 
ation amongst all the more select of the company. No one 
passed us without some recognition, and the names of those 
who sought and obtained an introduction were amongst the 
noblest in the assembly. 

I may be ]3ardoned if I dwell on this little scene of gaiety 
with something of fond regret. It was to be the last of my 
girlhood. As classic scholars tell how Minerva sprung full 
armed at once out of the brain of the chief of the heathen 

f^ods, so from the issue of this first and last scene of social 
estivity which it was my lot to share in, the cares and 
sorrows, the responsibilities and energies which convert us 
into women, at once took their rise. 

That Captain Cotton held my destiny in his hand must 
appear to all who have followed this narrative ; that he had 
never excited in my mind the least apprehension^ but that 
he had led me, step by step, to confide in his judgment, 
-courage, knowledge of the world and manly honour, 1 must 
also aver. Where all this was to lead me I had not given 
one serious thought, simply because I had had no leisure. 
There had been no pause in the deep and noiseless current. 

I never for a moment considered that I was receiving an 
attention which was observed, and become a subject of com- 
ment ; nor could I account for the flutter of my heart, which 
seemed to choke my utterance, as Captain Cotton, leading 
me towards the refreshment-room, stepped behind some 
drapery and stood with me on the open balcony, lighted 
only by the full harvest moon. 

The transition from the glare we had left to the soft, 
silvery light, the fresh air, the peaceful landscape, the 
solemn calm, profoundly impressed my sensibilities, I know 
aiot how long we had been m this situation when Captain 

o 2 
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Cotton concentrated my musing wanderings by a Toic& 
thrilling and somewhat tremulous. He ran over the incident 
of my saving his life, a few leading features of which he 
sketched, and then, in lowered tones, asked me to accept 
his affection and share his future destiny. My silence he 
mistook for prudential motives, and as he began to plead his 
cause with earnestness, all I felt I could do was to move 
towards the opening of the balcony by which we had entered. 
. This he tried to avoid, still pressing me for a favourable 
answer. Suddenly I paused, and looking up at his face, I 
said, with a calmness I marvelled at, "What is it I am to 
answer?" «* Tes,'' he replied ; **to the longing prayer of 
my life that you will be mine.'' ** Surely," I said instantly, 
** I cannot say no ! " 

As I quitted the balcony my cousin John passed, and my 
bouQuet being held out, he managed to strike it out of my 
hana ; instantly Captain Cotton followed me, and my cousin 
hastened on. 

I stooped to pick up the scattered petals (although my 
lover would fain have had me let them lie), and having hid 
them in my dress and rearranged the remaining flowers, I 
entreated him to take no notice of the accident, as I felt 
nothing good would come of pursuing a theme so ignoble. 

On returning to the ball-room, whicn was now overcrowded 
and excessively heated, we encountered my uncle, who told 
Captain Cotton that he was about to relieve him of his 
charge, and ** Martha, my love," he added, "I fear I must 
make a heavy demand on your self-denial. Your aunt is 
both out of sorts and suffering. She desires greatly to be at 
home, and I have sent for the carriage. John is nowhere to 
be found, and I cannot leave you alone behind." 

"I am quite ready" I rejoined, '*to accompany you and 
my aunt." 

My companion was not displea.sed at this resolve, and 
having followed with me my uncle and aunt to the carriage, he 
sprang in and rode with us to our door. As my uncle helped 
out first my aunt and then myself, I heard Captain Cotton 
observe in an undertone — " Mr. Loft, I have a communica- 
tion to make to you, greatly affecting my happiness." My 
uncle turned, and with what struck me as a quivering voice^ 
of cold more than fear, invited my lover to give him his 
company into the study. What here passed I do not know, 
but I heard a ring of his bell, and was informed my uncle 
desired to speak with me. My aunt's ill-humour now burst 
out uncontrollably : " What could it be ? my uncle must be 
foolish ; what indelicacy to have all these secrets ; what could 
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this officer want ? to borrow money, she'd be sworn. Tell 
your master, Thomas, I am very ill and going to bed, and 
that I hope he will not be late/' 

Of course I obeyed the summons, not exactly aware of 
what awaited me, but with a kind of warning of it. As I 
entered the room my uncle rose from the chair, and meeting 
me took me by the hand, saying, *' Martha, this gentleman 
tells me he has obtained your consent to unite your future 
destiny with his— to become his wife. Is that sol" I 
assented. 

My uncle then observed that I was young for so irrevo- 
cable a step, but that he should make no opposition to our 
engagement ; the choice, he said, was by no means imprudent 
on either side, in a worldly point of view, and he concluded 
by a solemn and mournful appeal that as he had hitherto 
been in God's hands a delegate in guard of the orphan, God 
would now bless the transfer of this duty to the hands of 
him whom I had freely chosen for my future guard and 
^uide through life. He then accompanied us to the end of 
the passage, and bade us wait for him a few moments, as he 
wished to make out a memorandum in relation to what had 
just transpired; "for my sister, her mother, ere she left 
this for a better world, obtained my promise that on the 
day I sanctioned her child's choice for life, I would set my 
signature to a deed which was a subject of our mutual agree- 
ment. This done, I will rejoin you in the drawing-room." 

I certainly thought, as I caught my uncle's glance, that 
his smile had a fixed and statuesque hardness about it. Was 
he grieved for the upsetting of his project that I should be 
united to his son 1 I confess the thought passed through 
nay head. 

My aunt was sitting up still when we entered the room, 
but her irritation was momentarily increasing. ** My uncle 
was," she affirmed, ^'the most inconsiderate and obstinate 
of men. She really thought it vexatious that his uninter- 
rupted robustness of health so hardened his heart that his 
own wife could only wish him a turn of sickness and pain 
just to remind him what consideration suiffering requirea." 

My aunt went on so strangely on this theme tnat I felt 
alarm at my uncle's continued absence. What harm my 
aunt's ill-temper could render one I so dearly loved, and 
never more than at this hour, I did not seriously reflect ; 
but I was superstitiously distressed, I believe, and was about 
to seek my uncle of my own accord, when my aunt broke off 
suddenly in her tirade, and bade me go at once and tell him 
she would not wait for him any longer. 
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Gladly I obeyed, and knocked at the study door. There- 
was no answer. Again I tapped, far louder, and in some 
trepidation ; but as no reply came, my terrors were excited, 
ana I opened the door. My eye lighted at once on my uncle, 
who was lying back in his arm-chair, his head fallen on his 
right shoulder, and his face of a leaden hue. I cried aloud 
to Captain Cotton, who came instantly to my aid, followed 
by my aunt, whose active step, even in that extremity,^ 
attracted my notice. 

The bell was rung violently, and Captain Cotton ordered 
the servants to obtain instant medical assistance, and then 
go to the Assembly Ball and summon Mr. John Loft. 

When the fatal truth was revealed that my uncle was. 
dead, my aunt went off into noisy hysterics. My cousin 
returnea and would have removed the papers on the desk, 
but Captain Cotton interfered, observing that the lawyer 
had been sent for, into whose hands and under whose seal 
these papers must be consigned. Of the importance of this 
caution we had proof enough in the sequel. 

It was past two o'clock in the morning before Captain 
Cotton, in bis full-dress uniform, with pale and anxious 
cheeks, left our house to find a few hours' repose for himself 
after a day of varied and weU-nigh incessant activity— a day 
somewhat rudely epitomising a life. 

It will be needless to dwell on the particulars, for it will 
appear at a glance that my uncle's death entirely altered my 
position in his family. Nothing is vainer than the hope 
that the sense of our loss, when death has done its work^ 
will effect that which our influence failed to effect when 
present. 

All the outward and visible signs of grief appeared in the- 
family, but my aunt and cousin did not abate one jot of 
their querulousness or self-will. This only was the differ- 
ence — that whereas whilst my uncle lived he shared the 
odium with me, now that he was dead I bore it alone. 

My uncle was not even buried before his heir repudiated 
his father's act, and peremptorily refused to admit my 
betrothed under his roof. Both he and my aunt declared 
that they would refuse consent to my marriage, and that if 
I chose to wed Captain .Cotton they would exact the for- 
feiture which ray mother's will contained, and by which my 
whole fortune was merged into part of my uncle's residuary 
estate. 

The body was removed to Lavenham, to-be interred in the 
family vault, and it was perhaps a fortunate circumstance 
for me that the entire direction of a disorganised household 
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fell on my shoulders, and all the funeral arrangements 
thrust into my hands. 

The course taken by my cousin quite prevented my 
receiving the counsel and comfort of my betrothed, with 
whom I could communicate only by short notes and stolen 
interviews. He assured me thisit my cousin's domination 
would be but very short-lived, and that he would obtain 
leave of absence and follow me to Lavenham. 

On the afternoon of the funeral I found that the coarse- 
ness of the heir, which had been iced by a superstitious fear 
of the dead body whilst it lay in the dining-room unburied, 
now that the cold terror was taken away, thawed, and the 
pent-up waters rushed down the heavier for their temporary 
restraint. 

The reading of the will showed my cousin in his true 
colours. The real estate had descended to him by his grand- 
father's disposal, and as the last heir it became his abso- 
lutely, with die reserve of a lien for his mother's jointure. 

The personal estate of my uncle was reckoned at about 
twenty-two thousand pouncU, which was exclusivelv settled 
on the two younger sons ; but by a codicil, prepared though 
not signed, the proceeds of a small parcel of about thirty 
acres of kmd, which was purchased by my uncle for fourteen 
thousand pounds, seven of which was the trust-money he 
held for me, were to be divided into two equal portions, one 
of which was to be yearly paid to me, and the other to be 
put away to accumulate for the two younger children till 
they came of age. 

No sooner was the reading of the document completed, 
than my cousin John demanded of Mr. Saunders the force 
of the instrument just recited. 

" None in common law. '* returned the lawyer, " but the 
testator^s intention is visible enough." 

''I know nothing of your infernal jargon," retorted the 
heir. '* A lawyer, I suppose, is guided by the law." 

Mr. Saunders fathomed John Loft's inquiry in a rtiinute ; 
he rubbed his forehead briskly, and then with some 
animation resumed — "As your late father's man of business, 
I am fully aware of the moneys out of which this small but 
important estate, now worth a thousand pounds an acre, was 
purchased. One-half is the proceeds of a sale of seven 
thousand two hundred pounds in the Three per Cents., held 
in trust by Mr. Loft on behalf of his ward^ Miss Martha 
Farrow." 

" Eeally, Mr. Saunders," returned John Loft interrupting, 
** I have no authority but your word for this supposition, and 
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as I have said before, I am no lawyer, and know nothing of 
its rascalities ; you have the choice before you, either to do 
what the law directs, or leave the basiness for some other of 
your fraternity, who will be less bigotted to their own 
opinions." 

Mr. Saunders became extremely warm, and had he not 
caught my beseeching look, would have thrown up the 
business and left the house. 

In the interview which I subsequently had with him, he 
told me that, in the incomplete state of the codicil, and the 
absence of any instrument which definitely proved the use 
made of the trust-money (held on my behalf), he saw not 
how I could force my cousin to give effect to his father's 
intention. 

Mr. Saunders had not received any intimation of my 
engagement to Captain Cotton, and when informed of it, he 
appeared more perplexed than ever. On my urging him to 
reveal the cause, ne began by appealing ominously to my 
fortitude, and proceeded to express that, till my coming of 
age, my union would be simply out of the question. 

Four years to look forward to a girl of seventeen seems 
an indefinite futurity ; and the better the logic of my 
lawyer — the more conclusive his argument which showed 
the propriety and duty of the delay— the less my heart 
seconded his skill. 

" I always understood," rejoined Mr. Saunders to a remark 
wherein I stated my disapi>roval of the postponement on 
the score of my altered position now my uncle was dead, 
** that you were under some promise to your cousin." 

" Never !" I cried emphatically. 

** It is a pity you did not state this to your late uncle." 

The end of this interview was to let me see that my cousin 
had in his power the greater portion of my means, and even 
the remainder was not wholly liberated from his control. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONFUSION IN LAVfiNHAM HALL, AND RESCUE BY THE 

WOLDWORTHS. 

Enthusiastic and blindly attached as I was to my betrothed, 
I was ^et not so unpractical as to ignore the very serious 
responsibility I shoula incur were I to conclude my engage- 
ment, crippled in means and really penniless, with a gentle- 
man whose profession exacts great sacrifices to maintain 
position and appearances. I felt all the humiliation which 
my sudden deprivation of means inflicted. I came, sorely 
beset with misgivings, to the conviction that it was my duty 
to absolve my betrothed from his engagement, but when I 
paused at the new jsrospect this alternative offered. I stag- 
gered beneath the misery it opened, and argued witn myself 
that Captain Cotton was too generous to hear of such a pro- 
position. But, alas ! this flattering unction soon wore away, 
and my conscience told me that i had no right to put the 
alternative to him ; that it was dishonourable in me to put 
his honour to such a test. Here commenced a storm, during 
which I admit my fortitude and strict rectitude broke down, 
and meanness and selfishness bore awav all opposition. 

It would but weary my readers to describe the littleness 
and the multiplicity of the vexations which met me at home : 
not the least were the observations and even rudeness to 
which I was subject from the domestics. From my earliest 
memory I had been accustomed to consideration and service, 
and the trial must be experienced before anyone can fully 
realisb the converse of this observance. It was, of course, 
soon enough discovered that the way to the good graces of 
my aunt and cousin lay in my annoyance, and it may be 
easily conceived that I was not spared. 

Captain Cotton was unable to obtain leave of absence as 
soon as he had anticipated. I did not fail, however, to 
acquaint him with the strange reverse which had fallen upon 
me. He replied with far more hopefulness than T had 
expected, assuring me that he was not likely to submit to be 
out-manoeuvred by such a simple clod as my cousin John. 
I was not aware at the time that a correspondence passed 
between the two, but I was made sensible of the extreme 
exasperation entertamed at Lavenham against Captain 
Cotton. 
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Very soon after the funeral there arrived at the Hall 
some thoroughbred horses, and my cousin's time was mainly 
taken up with a grey-haired man of florid complexion, 
thoughtful, discontented expression of face, dressed in a. 
fashion which united the publican with the ostler ; he 
looked like a livery-stable keeper. His words were few and 
spoken in a hoarse under-key ; he never seemed as if he 
spoke out all his mind, but that his organ of language was 
like the waste-pipe of a water-cistern — a means of carrying 
off the superfluity only. He went outwardly by the name 
of the new bailiff, but it transpired that in reality he was my 
cousin John's trainer, and that the stock he had to superin- 
tend was that ruinous white elephant of England — race-twrses^ 

New stables, on a pattern hitherto unknown in Lavenham, 
were being erected ; not those four or six stalled stables with 
handsome oak divisions, on entering which the eye glanced 
at once over the whole stud, but separate boxes, built like 
almshouses, each stall consisting of a distinct dwelling, and 
unconnected with any other. The ^ day before Captain 
Cotton was to arrive at the village inn m^** cousin had a 
dinner-party, and I should have been utterly ignorant of the 
character oi the guests but for the fact that on their arrival 
they adjourned not to the drawing-room or library, but to 
the new stables ; and as I believed tne coast would be clear 
at the hour at which the dinner was ordered to be on table, I 
was on my way home, and had arrived within a few paces of the 
new stables when I unfortunately came on the wnole party. 
It consisted of the trainer I have described ; a shorter and 
very lame man of about the same rank ; a thin, short man of 
about thirty, not above the height of an average-sized 
woman, with very short whiskers, round bullet-head, slouch- 
ing shoulders, and the tightest trousers and thinnest limbs 
I ever beheld : he had on a coat the buttons of which were 
very wide apart behind, and of conspicuous dimensions. 
The last I noticed was a gentleman in dress and deportment, 
extremely dark-complexioned, very agile, coal black hair and 
somewhat Jewish'contour of feature. Although I did not 
recognise him, I knew subsequently that it was Mr. Norman 
Oakley, the only son of Sir Isaac and Lady Oakley, of 
Oakley Park. 

It was impossible for me to escape : pass them I must, and 
found that I had already been noticed. An observation that 
had been made seemed greatly to excite their mirth, and as 
my cousin chose to pretend not to know I was on the path, 
I was on the point of making a tour when his arm was seized 
by Mr. Oakley, and a passage was made for me. As I bent 
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my head and hastily moved forward, the coarsest of terms 
assailed ray ears from the lips of my cousin. 

" Silence, Loft ! " said Mr. Oakley, putting his hand before 
the other's lips with a stem and angry gesture. Instantly 
all but my cousin took off their hats, much to his annoyance. 

Norman Oakley at Lavenham was ominous : I did not 
know then the particulars of his history ; but as dead flies 
in the ointment of the apothecarv cause it to send forth an 
ill savour, so the evil actions hidden from public knowledge 
tainted tliis young man's fame with a very unenviable 
addition. 

My cousin John had at Bath let out that he had seen some 
" stunning horses " that were in the part ownership of a 
** knowing "personage who next spring intended to astonish 
the weak minds of the gullible British public. 

When it transpired that this personage was Mr. Norman 
Oakley, the belief seemed pretty rife that so knowing and 
so feared an adept was not likely to associate himself with 
John Loft, except he looked on the latter as a pigeon to be 
plucked or an ass to bear a burden. 

The domiciliating of Mr. Oakley at Lavenham was any- 
thing but an addition I should have chosen ; but it could 
not be avoided, and my attention was dra.wn off from it hy 
the arrival of Captain Cotton in the village. 

I was compeUed to meet him bv appointment, as he was 
peremptorily forbidden to enter the house, and accordingly 
we could converse in no other way than by this method. 

Our first interview was enthusiastic and joyous. He ex- 
pressed the greatest delight that I was so little changed, but 
before we separated he remarked, sorrowfully, that my 
expression was saddened, and betrayed an anxiety whicn 
greatlyfdistressed him. 

About the third or fourth day after Captain Cotton's 
arrival, when I determined seriously to enter on the business 
which our lawyer had broached, I tact him on the bridle- 
path which led to the western boundary of Oakley Park. 

The day was cold, clear, and lovely, and I found him 
willing to enter fully into detail, but anything but willing 
to take a civilian view of the difficulties before us. So far 
from listening to the proposition to give me up because my 
estate was in jeopardy, his idea was to storm the position 
anri put the garrison to the sword if it failed to surrender 
in due form. Much as my inexperience delighted in this 
generous outburst, my mind suggested misgivings as to the 
practicability of the fignre borrowed from warfare when 
applied to civil causes. That I loved Ulick (Captain Cotton) 
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a]l the more for his hopefubiess, is no doubt true ; but that 
I felt my responsibility the greater is also true. 

His advice was that we should eet married directly, and 
that then I should leave him to tacKle my adversary. If the 
worst came, he assured me, I should find a camp life far 
from miserable. He urged that my relationship was so 
altered towards Lavenham Hall, that following a soldier in 
any land or beneath any sky would be luxury and freedom, 
in comparison to my dwelling under the roof of a vulgar 
valetudinarian and a half-bred, who wIeus on the high roaa to 
be fleeced by turf-sharpers. 

What would have been my resolution and decision it is 
not hard to foresee, but I was interrupted in the expression 
of either, for at the moment my eyes were nveted upon the 
face of a delicate, sickly-looking, numpbacked man, whose 
chin rested upon the top bar of a gate, and who was regard- 
ing us with an earnest, melancholy air. He was greatly 
•emaciated, and of a pallor aggravated by a bluish tint in his. 
eyelids. His cheeks were furrowed with the haggard 
rigidity peculiar to long suffering ; his eyes were soft and 
of a deep blue color, with long dark eyelashes ; his hair a 
flossy auburn ; his features singularlv regular, even to 
eminine beauty ; his mouth was the sole exception to the 
yielding softness which pervaded his general appearance — 
it was large, well-formed, and powerful. Had the lips been 
as thin as the first Napoleon's, it would have been called a 
cruel mouth ; as they were, it simply betokened resolute- 
ness. His glorious brow was hidden. 

For a few moments I felt stunned by this vision, but as I 
recognised the face of what but a year or two ago was the 
most elegant and accomplished man in our county, Mr. 
Roderick Woldworth, I felt a choking in my throat, and 
moving towards him I said, in a tone scarcely audible, that 
I was pleased to see him out again, and able to take air and 
walking exercise. 

** I am pleased to see you, too, partly for your own sake," 
he replied, in a voice of singular richness of tone. As he 
did so, he put his hand between the bars of the gate — 
a small, white hand, shockingly transparent. After we had 
shaken hands, he went on : ** May I know your companion ? 
if not, make no ceremony." 

I instantly introduced Captain Cotton. 

" Pardon my request," said the invalid. " but I am wont to 
regard Miss Farrow as an old friend, ana as the ward of one 
who was a still older friend. The late Mr. Loft and I were 
fellow-labourers in a very large field. I did not myself see 
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the lengthening shadow, but it was there, and he is called 
home and ta'en his wages." He was silent for an interval, 
and then, turning suddenly towards me, he resumed, ** Your 
uncle had the advantage to know Captain Cotton?" I 
answered in the affirmative, and he remarked, " I came to- 
this gate expressly to meet you." 

Both UlicK and I looked at each other with surprise. 

*' You have cogent reasons for considering Lavenham Hall 
no longer a safe shelter for you. Your cousin is a weak man, 
and his present adviser is calculated to make him a wicked 
one. If our neighbourhood is hardly secure, certainly your 
uncle's roof is not safe for you under so ill-omened a 
coalition." 

Captain Cotton observed that Mr. Woldworth had but 
echoed his very sentiments, and that he had been persuading 
me to hasten our union on the grounds alluded to at the 
moment of our meeting with him f Mr. Woldworth). Now, 
tikerefore, that but one opinion cbuld be entertainea of the 
undesirableness of delay, he doubted not my scruples must 
give way. 

Mr. Woldworth looked grave, and then answered slowly, 
'' Scruples are delicate things to apply moral force to in 
order to overcome them, and I have an alternative perhaps 
in every way preferable. My mother will send an invitation 
to Miss Farrow to take up her residence with us at Eglantine 
Cottage, and if you, Captain Cotton, will favour me with 
your address, I shall not only have much pleasure in obtaining 
for you more suitable accommodation at the Rectory, as I 
hope, but also be your host as often as you can make it con- 
venient to visit us. 

Ulick saw the delicacy and kindness of this proposition, 
and met it with the deference and in the spirit of the true 
gentleman. 

" We owe caution as an example to others if not as a safe- 
guard to ourselves, and the less we need it the less likely 
we are to neglect it," said the invalid, with a sickly smile, 
and that peculiar tone and style which impressed you all the 
more for the simplicity and inoffensiveness of the manner. 

Mr. Woldworth now turned, and with hands behind him 
began to walk feebly and haltingly away. 

Of course I had much to tell Ulick in relation to the 
Woldworths, and it was evident to me that he was much 
gratified at the turn things had taken since our meeting. 
I suppose we must have been loitering on the way, for we 
were on the point of parting at the entrance gate of 
Lavenham Hall, when a servant of middle age and out of 
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livery came up to us, and. asking if I were Miss Farrow, put 
in my hand a note, observing, "From Lady Wold worth, 
madame." I instan^ broke the seal, and the man, touching 
his hat, addressed Captain Cotton : " If I am rightj sir, 1 
have a letter from my master to you." Ulick, observing the 
address, assured the man that he had delivered the note 
oorrectly. My own letter ran thus — 

" Eglantine Cottage. 
'* My dear Miss Farrow, 

** I am anticipating restlessljr your arrival at our cottage 
to sojourn with us. Our little circle must find it a great 
addition to our happiness to have you here, and to minister 
to your happiness in return as much as may be after your so 
recent and irreparable loss. I believe quiet, alternated with 
the presence of one dear to you, and my own and daughter's 
efforts, may effect much, especially at your hopeful period of 
life. We all look on you as a relative, and are preparing for 
you as a member of our family. Pray do not burden yourself 
with laboured preparations. Our carriage will call for yon 
at the Hall at four. 

" Your affectionate friend, 

"Charlotte Woldworth. 
" P.S. — Do not trouble to send any reply." 

The letter to Captain Cotton from Mr. Woldworth was 
•equally thoughtful, although in fewer words, and the servant 
was charged to take back a verbal message, if there were 
any. 

On my entering the Hall, I was not simply annoyed, but 
alarmed at the coarse brutality of my cousin: it was not 
without difficulty I escaped to my own room. Here the need 
of collecting and packing my clothes, for no servant noticed 
my summons, occupied me too imperiously to allow me time 
for self -communing. It was within a few minutes to four 
o'clock when my work was accomplished, and I went to my 
aunt's room to acquaint her with my destination. 

The undisguisea dislike my aunt had ever exhibited to me, 
and the frequent expressions of her determination to provide 
for me elsewhere, had sufficiently impressed my mind with 
the belief that she would be relieved at the prospect of my 
immediate departure. All I thought it needful to do was to 
put Lady Woldworth's letter into her hands. I was un- 
leignedly astonished at seeing her face crimson over with 
a deep flush of unmistakable indignation—" We are preparing 
for you as a member of our family ! " she exclaimed, reading 
aloud that line in Lady Woldworth's letter. "So they 
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•expect vou to marr^^ and be a nurse to poor humpbacked 
Roderick ! A pretty kettle of iish, when they come to learn 
-of the soldier you keep dangling about you." 

** They know of Captain Cotton's engagement to me 
already," I interposed. 

*' Now, then, I ask you as a girl of spirit, and brought up 
with strict notions of propriety, what you intend to do, 
Martha?" 

" Go to Eglantine Cottage," I replied. 

" You wUl do no such thing, I can tell you. Your uncle 
was a fool in bringing you here, so I always told you both ; 
but now he's dead and gone I'm not going to allow you to 
^o to a stuck-up, hypocritical lot, of whom some ugly tales 
are yet to come out. though the first breath of them killed 
the father outright. 

I made no reply, and she went on. 

** I should like to know what but kindness you have ever 
received under this roof, that, like a serpent, you should go 
away at the time you might have been a help to my age 1 " 

I could not refrain from telling my aunt that her new 
servant had been installed as housekeeper ; that not a ser- 
vant in the establishment dared to show me even the com- 
monest civility, let alone attend to any direction I might 
^ve ; that but the preceding day she •had herself expressed 
a desire I should shift for myself ; and that my cousin had 
treated me not only with rudeness but actual brutality. 

My aunt was for a moment unable to answer, but when 
she did it was to utter a sentiment she had learned for other 
purposes. "If," she replied, "a man is to be made an 
offender for a word, it is very easy to find excuses for any 
ingratitude." 

At this moment the Hall bell was rung violently, and as 
the summons which should, I knew, have been announced to 
me tarried, I quickly bid my aunt good-bye, kissed the two 
younger boys who came in crying aloud, Oh, isn't there a 
shindy in the Hall ! " and left the room. I saw that no one 
would be permitted to assist me, and I unexpectedly obtained 
the ready help of my younger cousins, the elder of whom 
was powerful and active. On arriving at the Hall I found 
my cousin John refusing to allow any servant to take a 
message from the Woldworth's carriage to Miss Farrow, and 
he was preparing to obstruct my egress, when a hand was 
suddenly laid on his shoulder, and on turning round he 
beheld a lady of dark and commanding physiognomy, 
<lressed in a long riding habit, which was splashed, and 
showed other indications of having been but recently out 
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of the huntinc field. It was Miss Woldworth, who, seeing 
me, had quickly issued from the carriage. John Loft was 
tyraiinical, and consequently cowardly, and the look darted 
at him startled him. He stood aside, and Miss Wold worth 
said to her servant, " Carry the boxes to the rumble. Come, 
Miss Farrow, 'tis time you were delivered from this den of 
— ffl^^tlemen" 

This she emphasised with sarcasm, as her eyes moved from 
my cousin's face 'and lighted on Norman Oakley, who 
appeared at the dining-room entrance. 

The promptness and rapidity of her action had rescued me 
before my tormentors had 'had time to recover from their 
first surprise. I had reached the carriage ere Miss Wold- 
worth had left the door- step, and as I began to look after her 
I caught the expression on Mr. Oakley's face. It was of 
greenish-white hue, and had a malignant yet a cowed 
appearance. Miss Woldworth, on the contrary, was con- 
temptuous and indignant. 

I will, without superfluous adjectives, describe my new 
protector as she stood facing my oppressors. She was tall, 
and her habit lent something to the neight ; her figure was 
proportioned for activity, strength, and endurance ; her 
heaa was rather square than rounded, denoting intelligence 
and mental vigour ; her face was a very transparent olive^ 
with the darkest hair and eyes I ever saw. bhe had the 
mouth peculiar to her family— the strongest feature in the 
whole face. She was looking keenli^r at Norman Oakley. 
Writers are sneered at who maintain that any glance of 
woman or of man can do any hurt. If the scars are not 
seen the wounds are ignored. Let it be so, but I would 
stake a good deal on the maintenance of the assertion that 
bold, reckless, and depraved as Norman Oakley was, he 
would have stood at a few yards from his mortal foe with a 
loaded pistol in his hand with less marks of distress than he 
showed under the glance of Julia Woldworth, or he was the 
veriest craven on earth. 

By a transition instantaneous she moved her eyes rapidly 
on my cousin John, and with a look of contemptuous pity 
she very slightly, but still perceptibly, raised her headT I 
saw the flush mount instantly into the face of Norman 
Oakley : he crimsoned to the roots of his hair, and appeared 
on the point of darting forward, when Miss Woldworth 
stepped into her carriage, and saying to the servant " home,'^ 
she leaned back and the horses bounded forward. 

There was evidentlv something at work in the breast of 
my companion which struggled for the mastery over her 
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self-con irol and fortitude. I had not before supposed tha 
Miss W'oldworth's face was greatly emotional ; yet how 
could it be otherwise with the capability of expression it 

Possessed ? Now that I watched her in h«r abstracted mood 
detected the shadows of painful associations flitting over 
her countenance, until heavy drops of perspiration stood on 
her dark-arched eyebrows, and conveyed to my mind a reflex 
of a story my uncle had once read to me of the Spartan boy 
who, having stolen a fox, did not unhouse the theft even 
though the fierce brute was gnawing at the poor lad's vitals. 

We had nearly arrived at our destination when mj' com- 
panion, by a violent effort, threw off" her mental burden, and 
said in a low, yet musical, voice — 

" I am unwillingly what I would not be — bad company. 
I must not regret that I had arrived at home on the raoiDent 
our carriage was starting for Lavenham Hall, although I 
have not carried out m^v intended purpose. Truth to tell, I 
met more than I bargained for." 

After a pause she continued — 

" You are not unaware that mv brother Roderick is a sad 
invalid, and you will soon learn that his continued suff*ering 
has failed yet to make him selfish or inconsiderate. What I 
ought to have done was to have cheered you up that he 
might not see in you marks of a sorrow which he will share 
silently, although he believes not he can alleviate it. But 
we are at home. 

We were met at the door by Lady Woldworth, who, on my 
stepping into the cottage, kissed me, and led me into her 
sitting-room, where she interrogated her daughtei* on her 
expedition. Julia threw off* every sign of distress, and, 
without particularising, informed her motlier that she had 
delivered me out of the den of beasts—" Lions are too ma- 
jestic for a simile." 

Lady Woldworth looked at me earnestly, and said, " You 
appear delicate, my child, — quite crushed ; Julia will accom- 
pany you to your room, and you must hasten over the toilet, 
tor dinner will bs served in a short half-hour." 

Miss Woldworth was transformed into her home manners 
and habit before I was ready to descend, and as she entered 
niy room, the maid had just completed her duty. I was 
fastening on my mother's brooch at the moment, but I 
stopped, and probably looked what I felt, in stupid amaze- 
ment at the transition. No woman I ever saw could look 
more feminine, graceful and gentle than the noble creature 
who stood beside me. She was dressed in simple black silk, 
with a scarlet flower at the breast ; her magnificent head 
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adorned with nothing but her thick glossy. wQ.vy hair. Her 
dark eyes, which I had but lately seen flashing, were now 
soft and dreamy, and half covered with a somewhat heavy 
upper lid. The olive complexion was lighted up with a 
shght colour, and a modest quietude pervaded both her 
manner and tone of voice. 

A sudden and sharp pang of jealousy shot through me. 
It must have left its impress on my features, for Miss 
Wold worth's energetic nature swiftly returned, and she 
asked me if I were ill, and what was the matter. Pale and 
faint at this interrogation, I could but answer '* Nothing," 
but to my surprise she put her arms round me* and treating 
me like a petted child, sne succeeded, in spite of my fear, in 
worming out my secret, although I softened its expression 
as well as I was able. 

" You know nothing of the sterner sex," she said after a 
while. " Men love that which they can protect and 
patronise." 

" Yes, but you are so beautiful ; who would not worship 
you rather than regard me ! " I added, with eyes full of 
tears. 

''You are a maiden, and seek the strong and the protecting," 
she replied with slow and pained accent. " Men are them- 
selves strong, and seek their opposites." 

"I feel," I replied vehemently, **that when Captain 
Cotton has seen you, he must cease his preference for me — 1 
feel I should do so myself were I in his place " 

•* Just so 1 because you are a woman. But a truce to this ; 
no soldier would trouble hiiuself with me, neither do my 
inclinations that way tend. Besides, my wits have already 
been turned the seamy side without^ and left me cold and 
shivering." 

The expression which Miss Woldworth's face assumed was 
so distressful that my heart smote me, and I called to mind 
an event which had been related to me— it occurred when I 
was only thirteen— -that a gentleman, said to have been much 
attached to her, had died a violent death. I was stung to 
the quick by the selfish blindness of my jealous fit, and I 
started to my feet, and in a quivering voice asked Miss 
Woldworth to forgive me. 

"'Tis I who am to bhime," she replied gently ; ''doubtless 
all women, and men too, have their weak moments ; but you 
nmst not carry down that troubled countenance ; what will 
Roderick think of me if you do ? " 

At that moment we were summoned, and descended. 



CHAPTER V. 

EGLANTINE COTTAGE, AND THE GIPSY's TALISMAN. 

The highest ethics which were ever delivered point out to 
us the propriety of a congruity in our daHy food with our 
life's habit and profession. The daily table is the daily 
teaching of the home. 

I was much struck with the elegance, quiet, and simplicity 
of the table at Eglantine Cottage. Not only were all the 
appointments in excellent taste and keeping, but the service 
was in such perfect order that the easiest thing imaginable 
was " to dine." Nothing tardy, nothing in haste. The con- 
versation was no less in keeping ; the news of town, of poli- 
tical changes, of appointments — the thousand-and-one events 
which educated men with extended connections and public 
sympathies learn and take their share in, occupied a place 
in the conversation of the family. 

It was late that evening before Captain Cotton arrived, 
but as he entered the room where we were sitting he was 
very cordially welcomed. Lady Woldworth engaged him a 
short time asKing questions of deep interest about India. 

Captain Cotton could not but be struck with the beauty 
of Miss Woldworth, and I felt grateful to him for his marked 
attention to me in spite of this terrible rival. When she 
accompanied her brotner to his library, I fear me I was like 
a poor moth at a candle, unable to resist the dazzling of its 
dangerous glitter. 

**ls not Miss Woldworth very beautiful?" I asked, trem- 
bling all over. 

** indisputably," be replied. 

'* Have you ever seen so handsome a woman before ? " T 
added. 

" Perhaps not," he remarked. " She .reminds me of some 
Hindoo lady of the highest casi-e, with the advantage of 
European education ana training." 

I felt so astonished at this answer that Ulick laughed out* 
and he resumed — 

" I see you deem this scant justice to your friend ; but do 
not misapprehend me." 

** Did you ever see an Indian girl as handsome as Julia 
Woldworth ?" I asked, letting my silly heart take up a new 
alarm. 

d2 
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"Probably not," was the cool rejoinder : " but I have seen 
a Hindoo-native princess with form as perfect as any daugh- 
ter of Eve ever had ; with skin as transparent as fresh down, 
with eyes like a gazelle, with hair as glossy and waving, and 
eyelashes as long and dark as your fnend^s." 

My breath laboured, my heart beat, and my eyes filled 
with tears. It was now his turn to look amazed, and he 
found out, from what I said in the sequel, that I was 
astonished he should think of preferring me to women so 
incomparably my superiors. 

*' I cannot be the handsomest man you ever saw," said he, 
laughing. 

" I don't know that," I replied, 

** Well, then, let me tell you that you certainly will see 
handsomer ; and am I to conclude you will forthwith prefer 
them to me for no better reason 1 " he asked. 

** I should not believe them to be handsomer," I rejoined. 

He laughed out gaily, and said, " Do you not see, Martha, 
how your heart is making answer to your eye ? " , 

As I could but shake my head at this remark, his merri- 
ment increased. Lady Woldworth soon re-enten^d the room, 
and the evening was spent before I thought it well com- 
menced. 

Roderick Woldworth informed Captain Cotton that there 
was an invitation for him from the Rectory, and that he 
must daily find his way back to the Cottage to dinner, 
and such amusements as country life afforded. 

Leave of absence soon expired, but not before Captain 
Cotton and Mr. Woldworth had been closeted together fre- 
quently, and formed some plan for rescuing me out of the 
power of my cousin. 

That I felt most severely the loss of Ulick's company I 
do not deny ; but I was beginning to learn from the family 
with whom it was my privilege to reside, that simple self- 
regarding was anything but the spirit which we are calh^l 
on to cultivate. My leavetaking was as much as I could 
master, and lover and friend seemed willing to bear with me. 
The parting was not to be long, but at present it was 
peremptory. No words I have can do justice to the mixed 
kindness and firmness of Julia Woldworth. From Lady 
Woldworth I did all in my power to hide my emotion, yet 
was she the most outwardly indulgent to me. 

As boon as I could I began my daily tasks, and strove to 
occupy my mind by study and discipline. I found that 
Mr. Roderick detected my plan, and threw into my way the 
books which of all others were most valuable to me. 
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I was compellod to give a due proportion of every day to 
some outdoor exercise. I was soon on the track of all that 
^ave to this family its sterling character. Religion, never 
obtruded, was yet the deep-down basis of their whole con- 
duct, and its nature and obligations assumed a new aspect 
to me. The moral atmosphere in which I now lived was a 
purer, healthier, and more searching one, spite of its still- 
ness and its quietude. There was a subdued tone in all 
Lady Woldworth said or did, and in her son there were 
traits of character I had no conception had any actual 
existence, although I had heard of them and read of them. 
His own continued bodily suffering and debility, not only 
did not concentrate his attention and that of those around 
him to minister to his relief, but it made him sensitively . 
apprehensive of the inconvenience and pains of others. His 
thoughtf ulness for others, his charitable construction of the 
conduct and motives of the uneducated especially, were 
habits of life with him. I will give one instance only of his 
self-denial. He had spent a large portion of the day in 
visiting the sick and distressed people about him. The 
season had caused an unfavouraole harvest, and certain 
riots haxl greatly aggravated the misery of the labourers. 
Hardly had Mr. Woldworth regained his home, exhausted 
beyond his wont, ere a new applicant was announced as 
begging to speak with him. 

Lady Wolaworth said, " It is impossible, dear Roderick, 
that you should see him ; there is a limit to everything." 

" Alas ! mother," he replied, " there is no limit to want, 
and consequently no limit to our duty in relation to it." 

** That applies to those who physically have the capacity," 
Julia broke in. 

" I shall never be more able," he said calmly, and rising 
with pain he left the room. The case was indeed exigent, 
and overtasked both the bodily power and moral strength 
of the invalid, for hardly had he resumed his chair than he 
fainted. 

In self-control I never saw so wonderful a pattern. 

I know my readers will object that a man Hving in the 
lap of luxury cannot have the occasion for the exercise of 
self-control. That it is needful to enter the haunts of crime 
or desperate poverty ; the lonely cottage on the moor or 
the garrets of a great manufacturing city in time of 
famine ; the pauper sick, the pauper lunatic, the pauper 
felon hiding from justice, the pauper drudge, to judge of 
■self-control in its highest condition. I do not underrate the 
sorrows of these, but I must state my belief that while 
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the screen of poverty hides from the eyes of men the real 
share of ease and comfort many a poor family possesses, the 
screen of affluence no less effectually conceals from the 
passing gaze the depth of sorrow that it but thinly covers. 

Kodenck Wold worth was in some sense the poorest man 
in the neighbourhood. He was destitute o*f health, animal 
spirits, comfort, ease ; he was destitute, if you allude to rest, 
comj)lacency, and phj^sical confidence ; he was poor in his- 
relation to all that which makes it life to live ; his were the 
wounds no human skill could heal ; his was the poverty na 
mortal charity could relieve ; the benumbing hand of Death 
alone could soothe, and the grave alone could cover it. 

Roderick Wold worth knew all this, but he had schooled 
his mind to believe that his continued bodily suffering was 
sent by God to him in love for some wise end. Let no one 
who has not experienced long physical pain presume to 
measure the attainment in spiritual growth of the man who, 
so exercised, has come deliberately and practically to such a 
conclusion. Roderick was with all this fervent in thanks- 
giving for temporal mercies, and I have heard him utter, 

It is good for me that I have been afflicted that I might 
learn Thy statutes," as gently as if God had turned away 
his captivity, and his sufferings were all passed. 

To my affairs he gave the most intelligent heed. He sent 
frequently for Mr. Saunders, and soon detected the strong 
and weak points of my position. The bravado of John Loft, 
and his insolent messages and threateningS) did not even 
cause him to frown or compress his lips. He communicated 
with his brother. Sir James Woldwortn, one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and a member of the Privy Council, and by 
their joint advice I was made a ward in Cnancery. 

Mr. Saunders now began to change his key in resi)ect to- 
my cousin's unlimited authority, llie property purchased 
by my uncle was seized by the Court, and John Loft found 
tnat his will was not co- extensive with the law. 

Of my own accomplishments I have purposely said what 
they merited— nothing, and should not now allude to them 
but that my ballad-singing and soft touch ou thepianof orte 
were acceptable to Mr. Woldworth. The airs of Handel and 
Mendelssohn, which suited my voice, were especial favourites 
with all the family. I cultivated this little gift, therefore^ 
to the utmost of my slender ability, as I found the invalid 
would remain hours in the drawing-room in one reclining 
posture, when I was at the instrument, and I had learned 
enough to know that his ordinary motive for leaving us was. 
physical suffering. His especial favourite was, ** Thy 
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rebuke hath broken his heart ^ ; and the accompanying air, 
** He gave his back to the smiters." Lady Woldworth made 
me sing after it always, ** Thou didst not leave his soul in 
hell "; and Julia made me learn, '* Oh, loss of sight,^' which 
she declared showed more knowledge uf the human heart 
than any other composition in the world. 

It is said that every painful experience of life may become 
a profitable training, and my attendance on my aunt had 
this advantage, that I learned insensibl^jr what soothed the 
sick one's couch, anji I settled down as it were to the very 
'^' qualities of the sufferer/' I had an ample recompense. 
Never was a mind more richly stored — ^nevera more chastened 
fancy, fertile and picturesque, playfully fusing the very 
realities of common life with imaginary existence ; and aU 
this was but the very fringe and border of the rich robe his 
intellect put on. Things obscure and technical in science or 
literature lost all their uncouthness the moment he touched 
them. 

I learned by pure accident that my cousin, John Loft, had 
beenprompted by Norman Oakley to resist and insult Mr. 
Woldworth, and that the latter nad recognised the secret 
hand of the real plotter in my affairs. The moment Mr. 
Saunders let this out, I ran to Julia and told her what I had 
heard, and asked her if the idea was credible. I should have 
interrogated Lady Woldworth in preference on this point, 
but she was from home that day, at Westrose Abbey, the 
seat of her sister-in-law, and did not intend to return till the 
following day at evening. 

Julia took what I said quietly, and replied, ** Very probable : 
there is an old feud between Roderick and Norman Oakley. 

** Has it reference to yourself V 1 asked, hesitatingly. 

Julia nodded. 

" Then I am dumb." I replied. 

'* Do you care to know ? she said, looking fixedly on the 
ground. 

" If you mean would I learn the incident which casts its 
shadow from time to time over your life," I replied, '* yes ; 
not from curiosity merely." 

Miss Woldworth be^an by asking if I had ever ascended 
the Five Oak Hill ; to which I answered, " Very rarely ; 
perhaps once or tv.'ice." She went on — " It has been iny lot 
to ascend it very frequently. When a child 1 had a Swiss 
nurse who took me there almost daily, and as we sat on the 
brow looking down on the old Hall and sombre w^oods, she 
would tell me tales of her native land, exemplifying them 
by allusions to what we had before us. My vain, restless 
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temperament; soon identified my tiny self with her legends, 
and I thought it would be my lot to be mistress of the 
domain I gazed on. You are aware that the woods have 
from time out of mind been the haunt of nomads, and some 
Hungarian tribes, I believe, visit them still at certain 
intervals. 

"You may easily believe that our visits to the hilltop 
would not be unnoticed by these outdwellers. and that our 
return to the Cottage would be intercepted tor the sake of 
extortions on a small scale. One ag^d pilferer I well 
remember, whose cunning eyes would peer into my nurse's 
face, and read their way into her weak points. My nurse 
was willing enough to hear any amount of necromancy or 
legendary tales, but by no means so ready to pay silver for 
it. My solicitation was nob sufficient either to open her 
purse-strings, and it was actually my own shilling which 
crossed *the young woman's ijalra,' and opened the old 
woman's store of lies and trickeries. 

** * You won't regret this first act of generosity, said the old 
fortune-teller, * towards us ancient wanderers. Hagar tells 
thee, child, of a cold close-fisted race, that have no god but 
merchandise, and no tradition but its number- tables, that 
tlwu alone shalt inherit tlie castle and the woods of the 
renegade. Ishmael has chosen the child of Japheth before 
the grasping descendant of the lawful Sarah.' " 

Had my readers witnessed the flashing eye and dilated 
form of Julia as she related this, they would have excused, 
in part, my sense of awe. She saw this, and by a sudden 
transition she descended to her old tone of familiar simplicity, 
and with a smile on her face, said — 

*'I was not old enough then to detect the mixture of 
blasphemy and chicanery which this balderdash implied. 
The old woman moved firmly and gravely down the hill 
towards the encampment of her people, and my maid Lucille 
and I hurried home." 

" The worst kind of flattery for a child is that conveyed by 
a new species of deference, and this was what ray nurse 
showed me after this interWew, and in time this nonsense 
became to mc a passion and a prophecy. From that period 
the woods of Oakley were familiar to my steps, and it was 
but one of my ordinary peregrinations in which I met you 
and avenged the insult offered you by Reuben Browning." 

I expressed my wonderment, and remarked, "The old 
gipsy's prophecy dees not appear to have done you much 
harm, at any rate." 

" Say not so, say not so, Martha," she replied earnestly. 
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"** It well-nigh precipitated me into an union with one whose 
life is stained not simply with profligacy, but with dishonour 
and even infamy. My maid, Lucille, had not yet left me for 
her native mountains when !Norman Oakley found means to 
blind my father's watchfulness — yes, let me put it so -to 
obtain access to our house, and encouragement in his suit to 
me. I do not know in what light I looked upon the young 
man — I was too young to have any mind upon the subject. 
He rode tine horses, was fearless and full of resources, and 
I was even then greatly attached to hunting. We were at 
that time staying at my brother James's estate, at Hadleigh, 
the favourite seat of my grandfather ; the hamlet lies about 
a mile off, over the fielcls, although it is twice that distance 
by the high road. 

" The hounds were to cast off in a field nearest the village, 
and there was, as is common, a gathering not simply of 
horsemen but of foot ^-isitors, mostly of villagers, and some- 
times of the more substantial inhabitants. Such happened 
to be the case now. • As Norman Oakley rode by my side 
and chatted with his usual familiarity, my eyes suddenly 
fixed on the face and figure of a young man I had never seen 
before, obviously a stranger, fie was leaning against the 
trunk of a pollard-ash, and he looked at me with that 
wistful, longing gaze, which gave me the idea he had some- 
thing to tell me. He was very pale, tliin, and tall ; and 
although not more than twenty or thereabouts, his face 
was marked with thought. He had a profusion of auburn 
hair, and fine expressive blue eyes. 

" Norman Oakley must have caught the direction at which 
I was attracted, for he suddenly ceased talking, and I became 
aware of some recognition between the two young men by a 
menacing look which the stranger's face gave out. The 
expression on the face of young Oakley I am not likely to 
forget — it was that of a demon, and my whole inner being 
shrunk from him incontinently. 

" Towards the end of the day, which I spent chiefly in 
company with my brother James, Norman came up to me 
and observed that I had cut him, adding * that he would 
have laid his whip about the head of that lawyer's clerk if 
he had earlier seen his insolence.' I made no reply. When 
we arrived at Hadleigh my brother James bid his brother 
sportsmen adieu, and to the mortification of Norman included 
him also in the list ; and my father, James and 1 rode slowly 
home by ourselves. 

"Next day, just as we had concluded our breakfast,. 
Mr. Charles Oliphant was announced as desiring to speak 
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with my father. The meeting took place in the library. 
After a lengthened absence my father sent desiring that 
James and Roderick should attend him. The conversation 
was long, and of no little importance, if we were to judge 
by its effect on my father and two brothers. 

" * Julia, my love,' began my father in his usually gentle- 
tones, * I am compelled to announce to you my most decided 
wish that you break off all intercourse and communication 
whatever with Mr. Norman Oakley. I am ready to give- 
you reasons for this if you require them and have not 
sufficient confidence in the affection and judgment of your 
' father to decide without this course.' 

** I told my father at once that I felt the command he had 
given no very crucial test of my obedience, and then rising^ 
and putting my arms round his neck I kissed his dear face, 
and whispered, * I don't love him a bit.' 

"It cost me little enough to second my brothers in excludinc- 
Norman from our house ; but another incident arose, which 
disquieted me a good deal' more. A favorite horse, which I 
had ridden during the season, was brought up to the door» 
and I determined to give him a canter. My servant alone- 
attended me. My ride was everything I could wish, and I 
was on my return, and within a mile of home, when, 
unexpectedly, Norman Oakley leaped a hedge just in advance- 
of me, and startled the animal on which I rode. It occupied 
all my attention for the minute to quiet my horse, and 
Norman was at my side as 1 righted myself. 

" * I perceive that you and your family have resolved to cut 
me, moved by the idle tales of Charles Oliphant, Saunders's 
clerk,' he said with fiery eye and contracted brow.^ 

" ' I know nothing of the cause, but I have too high esteem 
for the wisdom and virtue of papa to disobey his solemn and 
most positive injunction,* 1 replied. 

" * Ho, ho ! ' he said, with stern and bitter accent, * that is. 

it ! The wisdom and virtue of papa ! By , Miss Woldworth, 

you may tell this same papa from me that I will give this- 
wisdom and virtue an airing unless he change his tactics.' 

" * Since when have I become lackey to Mr. Norman Oakley,, 
that I am commissioned to carry his messages 1 ' I asked. 

** 'Since I have learned the value of that wisdom and 
• virtue of papa, on which you ground your obedience to an 
arbitrary and unwarrantable edict for my degradation,' he 
replied. 

** * 'Tis not in the power of any man to degrade another y 
that must depend on each man's own act,' I replied proudly. 

'* Norman looked at me keenly, and then in a lower tone- 
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continued, * That's the chaiF of school produce — experience . 
of life blows it to the wind. I do not want to banter 
repartees with you. but this admits of no compromise. I 
will not be excludea from your family.' 

'* * But you are I' I cried, passionately, and putting my 
horse into a gallop I tried to escape him ; but as I ascended 
the hill, just before we came to Hadlei^h, Norman rode close 
to me, and said in clear notes, ' It is m my power to bring 
shame upon you all, and be sare, if you persist, Til do it.' 
With this he turned aside, and, taking the nedge, rode off. 

" On approaching the Grange I beheld my father at the 
gate, bareheaded, and looking towards the road by which I 
was approaching. He expressed a regret that I had ridden 
out unaccompanied either by himself or one of my brothers. 
He searchingly inquired after whom I had seen ' and aa 
I said contemptuously, ' Only Mr. Norman Oakley,' he 
started, and asked if he had addressed me in any way. I 
replied that he had complained of being excluded from our 
house without sufficient reason. My father urged me to 
repeat the conversation to him. This I did, cursorily ; but 
for obvious reasons I omitted the concluding threat. To 
my amazement my father said he thought the young man 
had some right on his side. Alas ! alas ! my proud spirit 
resented this view, and when I retired to my chamber the 
parting words of Norman Oakley assumed terrible propor- 
tions. I thought I could detect in my father a sense of 
calamity hanging over him, and the key to the mystery- 
given, by my knowledge of a sentence I had suppressed, 
prevented any attempt on my part to lessen his anxiety, 
or eyen offer to share it. 

•* Several interviews were held between my brothers and 
Mr. Charles Oliphant, to whom I was introduced, and with 
whom I had occasions of conversing. The emptiness I felt 
about my heart was relieved by this young man's visits. 
He had about him a mystery ; but it was evidently one of 
birth and position only, which, I had no difficulty m detect- 
ing, was above his apparent condition. He had not been 
born to serve, as a hundred little incidents brought to 
Hght. 

" Whilst this was going on it came accidentally to my 
knowledge that my father admitted to his presence the man 
Reuben Browning, who held a small grazing farm under the 
late Sir Isaac Oakley ; but I do not think that he ever cast 
off the slough of his old trade— half gipsy and wholly pil- 
ferer. 

" At length the plot began to thicken, iteuben Browning 
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was detained and examined before the Bow Street magis- 
trate for having in his possession a forged cheque for four 
thousand pounds, purporting to be drawn on Coutts's, in ray 
father's handwriting. On examination of Browning he 
alleged that the cheque was a true document, drawn by Sir 
John Woldworth for the prisoner's behoof. The magistrate 
remarked on the absurdity and incredibility of the fact, and 
Ooutts's clerk pointed out that he had paid a sum of one 
thousand pounds to the prisoner two days previously, and 
that Sir John had written to apprise them of the cheque, and 
that possibly a second for the like amount might be presented. 
An *F' had evidently been prefixed to the * one,' and the 
terminal lotter had been changed to an * r,' whilst the figure 
* 1 ' had been extended at its base and crossed to form a ' 4.* 

'* Browning was remanded at once, and a messenger from 
Bow Street despatched to my father ; but, before he arrived, 
my father's eye had caught the report in his paper, and he 
liad suddenly left the breakfast-table. 

" I beJieve, my dear Martha, you know the result " Miss 
Woldworth stopped in her narrative, and was unable to pro- 
<ceed for some time. After an interval she resumed. 

" My father was found dead from an overdose of prussic 
acid. He had been in the habit of taking it occasionally by the 
^vice of Dr. Todd, his London physician, for sudden palpi- 
tation of the heart, and his excitement, perhaps a shaking 
hand, unconsciously occasioned the disaster. The nervous 
•dread my father had of what people call a scandal was some- 
thing impossible for me to convey to you. This, Norman 
Oakley had detected, and upon this he had worked. 

" My brothers now took up the matter, and James, who, 
with the title, inherited also my father's dread of notoriety 
in family matters, strongly urged the advisability of com- 
promising the whole affair. 

" The two, therefore, f orebore to prosecute Browning, but 
my brother Roderick resolved to search thoroughly into the 
whole transaction. 

" With considerable difficulty the thread was found and 
ioUowed up. My poor father, when only a collegian, had 
joined some fellow-students in some college pranks, and been 
induced to enter with them under feigned names for a 
steeplechase. He was thrown, and his norse rolling over 
him, he was taken up and lodged in a roadside inn, whence 
•SL notice was despatched to the Dons — the accident being 
^ascril)ed to a coach upset. 

"The nurse who attended my father was a dark-eyed and 
pretty gipsy-looking girl— a sister, as it appeared, of Reuben 
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Browning, but who preferred service to the wandering- 
habits of her family. My father was smitten by her 
appearance, and they were united in some kind of wedlock ; 
but just before the expected birth of a child the affair 
came to my grandfather's ears, and he secretly made terms 
with the Brownings to remove the girl to a foreign land. 
Here she was believed to have died about the period her 
babe was born. This eventually proved to be true, although 
Reuben Browning, at the suggestion of Noraian Oakley, told 
my father that the death was a mere fiction, and that his 
sister was still living. 

"Roderick soon became sufficiently master of the' plot to 
unravel the whole mystery of the first thousand pounds 
extracted from my father, and which he traced directly to 
Norman Oakley. 

** It is five years this very night, Martha, that I received a 
letter, not one word of which I could then decipher. I took 
it this morning from my drawer, and here it is. 

Upon this Miss Wold worth produced a plain envelope, and 
thence extracted a slip of the inner bark of some tree, on 
which, in good black ink, was written the following hiero- 
glyphics, as they seemed to me : — 

^ This missive I found on the window-sill, immediately 
opposite to the stall of my favourite horse. It had been 
unnoticed by the groom and the helpers in the stable ; and 
what induced me to take it up was the material on which the 
symbols or letters were stained, which I knew was used by 
some nomads for the means of communicating with each 
other. But what these special hieroglyphics might mean, 
beyond some cabalistic lore, I could not judge. I resolved, 
nevertheless, to search through all Roderick's library for a 
key to this afiair, but an incident occurred which soon put 
the subject out of my head altogether. 

" I was walking through the hamlet of Hadleigh, accom- 
panied by my old dog Casar, which had been the companion 
o£ my girlhood, but which had become toothless and well- 
nigh blind, when I heard the yelj)ing and loud cry of a dog^ 
near the stables of the country inn, being severely and, I 
thought, brutally punished ; the poor creature had escaped, 
and came running towards the path on which I was walking. 
I had arrived within a few pact^s of Mr. Saunders's office^ 
when the escaped cur suddenly flew at my poor old Caesai\ 
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and bit hiin about the lip. In my effort to protect my 
dumb companion I interposed, and the cur snapped viciously 
at me, but caught only my dress. My own dog set up a 
mournful howl, and as the other again seized him, I was 
about to resort to more vigorous measures, when Mr. 
Oliphant came running out, and, seeing the conflict, at 
once interfered, first striking Norman Oakley's terrier a 
heavy blow on his shoulder. At this the terrier turned on 
him and fixed his teeth in the young man's hand. Oliphant 
caught the brute by its throat ; but not till the struggle 
€nded in its death would the dog let go its hold. Norman 
Oakley now made his appearance, and began to demand the 
motive for the perpetration of such an outrage on his dog. 

** * I am ready to answer anywhere, and before any court, 
for what I have done ; let Sir. Oakley say the same, ana 
take his remedy,' replied Oliphant, with a firm voice and 
•determined attitude. 

" * You have suffered somewhat already,' retorted Norman ; 
* when you are healed of your wound I will challenge my 
remedy.' 

** * If you dare,' was the reioinder. 

** * Time will show,' the other replied, as he fixed his eyes 
on the dead cur. 

* * On the following morning, as I was walking in the flower 
garden, I saw Charles Oliphant crossing the field towards 
the Grange, and hastened towards him to make inquiries 
after his miury. He made light of it, and prolonged the 
walk, introducing into his topics of conversation the recol- 
lections of his early days. He was born, he told me, in 
America, and his associations were all tinged with the 
4scenery, fruits, climate and skies of that vast continent, to 
which our little island seemed but the island of Lilliput. 
The interest I felt in one who had saved me from a painful 
and dangerous attack, at the cost of his own suffering, soon 
fired the admiration and attachment of the young man. He 
made me a passionate and romantic avowal of his affection — 
assured me that his circumstances and position were inde- 
pendent, to say the least, and that he did not doubt his 
ability to satisfy my family on the point. 

" On myself he lavished every epithet of admiration and 
affection, and when he found that my lips did not move, but 
that I stood still and silent, overcome with emotion, his 
-expression of delight knew no bounds. He made use of a 
phrase which called me to my senses — * I could die this hour 
with perfect satisfaction.' 

'' I remarked that such a phrase was but poor comfort to 
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J. * But, Julia/ he said, * you cannot yet bo hoped to return 
J love ; you cannot know what it is. To see you, to hear you 



me. 

say even the commonest word, to catch the expression of your 
eyes, to know you to be near me, makes my heart throb ! ' 

" * Do not fierce fires burn ouickly out ? ' I asked. 

" ' Doubtless, when the fuel is dead and scanty, as in the 
old country ,| lie replied : ' but you would not say that in my 
native pniries. Still,. wnat is an analogy drawn from insen> 
tient life to the human soul which has no limit either in 
capacity or duration ! ' He paused, and then added — ' When 
the immortal poet, the author of the Divine comedy, sought 
in his restlessness his lost treasure, and ventured through 
the caverns of the Inferno to catch a glimpse of her in glory, 
how much had the oil of his violent fire burnt out ? No, no ! 
I may be palsied with age, or crippled with disease . but if 
my failing sight can catch a glance of thee, or my auU ear 
can discern a note of thy voice, the fire shall light up still — 
it must, it cannot help it ! ' 

" Martha, Martha 1 " broke in Miss Wold worth, " I was 
myself intoxicated with the draught ! Remember, I was 
but seventeen. But, oh, Martha, my inebriety soon had a 
terrible sobering ! 

** Two days after this our old coachman told me that 
Caesar's lip had begun to swell, and that the dog was odd 
and restless in his manner. I bade him go at once to the 
veterinary surgeon. The order was obeyed, and on my 
accompanying him to the stables I was shocked at the man- 
ner of the man. He asked the coachman if the dog had 
been bitten, and when I informed him of the particulars^ 
he ordered the dog to be at once chained up. He said he 
had just been called to the Crown Inn to see a valuable 
horse of Mr. Oakley's, that had been bitten on the same day, 
and was showing some ugly symptoms. 

" T told my brother Roderick of all that had occurred j and 
he consulted the village doctor — a very able man — as to the 
course he advised to be taken with Mr. Charles Oliphant. 
The advice was to keep the young man in ignorance of the 
result. The next day poor Ciesar was killed by the direction 
of the two men of science. 

** My interviews with Charles were so anxious and full of 
fears that I wonder he did not glean some inkling of the 
truth. 

" As two weeks passed over our heads and no complaint 
was made, I began to forget my terror, when an incident 
occurred which roused it to its utmost. It was a very fine 
though cold day for the time of year, and Charles Oliphanfc 
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had been for a long walk with me to Rosehill Priory, where 
he had climbed many a st«ep to gather for me some flowering 
heather which grows there, and there only, in the whole 
county. On our return he complained of severe thirst, and 
going to a villager's house he asked for a glass of milk and 
water, a favourite drink with him. On putting the cup to 
his lips he could not drink it, for, as he said, his throat closed 
against the fluid. 

'' I turned sick with alarm, and could hardly reach a chair 
in time to save my sinking to the earth. His utter foi^et- 
f ulness of self banished all care but for my recovery. 

** * Fear not for me, Charles/ I said, faintly ; * I shall get 
well soon enough.' 

'' Nothing could persuade him that there was no apprp- 
hension needed on my account. On our way home i con- 
jured him to seek advice, and let me know early in the 
morning how he felt and how he had passed the night. He 
w^ould have made light of his malady, but I said, with my 
eyes full of tears, * I have not asked you many favours yet, 
will you refuse to grant me the very first 1 ' 

** He seemed shocked, and replied, eagerly, * I did not 
think it was even a command or injunction.' 
" * It was neither/ 1 added ; * but an entreaty.* 
" * Would I could die for you ! ' he uttered, fervently. 
•' I could hold out no longer, but fairly sobbed aloud, 
covering my face with my hands. 

** His distress at my anguish added to it. 
*' * Forgive me, Julia,' he whispered. * You cannot tell 
how I long to express my love by some sacrifice, and life is 
all I have which is really precious. What can I do, then ? 
What must I feel? ' 

" I dared not tell the misery which environed me on his 
account. We parted at the Grange — he to seek medical 
advice, and I to search for my brother Roderick. The sym- 
pathy, the aid, the downright espousal of my cause without 
drawbacks or lets of aily kind, was the'best help I could have 
in my state of mind. 

** Remember, Martha, I was as a heifer unused to the 
restraints of the yoke. I could not realise the possibility of 
happiness or peace of mind under any other condition than 
the saving of Charles Oliphant's life. Oh, the wild raging 
within ! Oh, worse than beggary, old age, or chains ! " * 

Miss Wold worth started to her feet, and walked once or 
twice backward and forward ; her emotional countenance 
convulsed with the pain of her reminiscences of the great 
trial of her life, not yet, alas, over. 
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"By-and-bye— " she said, hoarsely. 

I was at her side in a minute, and putting my ami 
round her tried, by niv action, to soothe her. 

As Lady Woldworth was away, and Mr. Woldworth had 
retired for the night, Julia suggested that we should wrap 
up warmly and take a walk round the garden and shrub- 
bery. To this I readily assented, as the moon was full and 
clear, and the light was as sufficient as the noonday sun 
for seeing our way and detecting objects near or far off. 
When niy companion had arrived at a part of the garden 
called the Jessamine Walk, which was backed by a wall 
built of flint, and coped with freestone, she turned by a 
path I had not before trodden, which led to a rustic gate, 
ordinarily kept locked, but on this occasion the key was in 
the lock. Julia espied the delinquency, and trying the 
gate found that it opened at once ; she was about to close 
it, when an impulse seemed to induce her to reopen it and 
step through. As I followed, she cast her glance around, 
ana we approached a pretty stream, which seemed to form 
a natural boundary on this side of Eglantine Lodge. Over 
this stream was a rustic bridge, across which we passed, 
and Miss Woldworth led me towards a bridle-path, which 
opened on the base of the Five Oak Cliff*. When we had 
ascended about fifty yards she turned full upon me, and 
said, " Would you fear to extend your walk to that cliff? ** 

" Not in your company," I replied, and we moved on. 

The hillside which called forth some exertion well 
repaid the toil. The scenery, familiar enough by day, but 
strange when viewed by the colourless light of the moon, 
stirred up the imagination profoundly, and made me feel a 
spectator merely of a world bdow me, not an active common 
denizen of it. 

As Julia pointed out, in partial abstraction, some of the 
leading features of the country, visible from this crest, I 
thought I detected a thin volume of smoke rising above the 
dense foliage before us. To this I directed her attention. 
" Tis marvellously like the camp fire of the wanderers,'* she 
said, musingly ; " yet I have heard nothing about this visit." 

Presently a sound as of some large kind of owl struck on 
our ears. We both looked in the direction of the noise, 
expecting the creature to show itself. Julia's eyes were 
ri vetted on what might be termed a plain crescent formed 
by the advance rank of the forest trees, in the face of which 
was a broad strip of clear turf, with several raised beds of 
well-ffrouped flowers in front. The spot which Julia was 
watching was. fifty yards or more to the west of these beds, 

E 
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and only here and there studded with a tree. In less time 
than I could describe the action, a thin, tall active figure 
started alone from the thick gloom into tne open moonlight. 
He held up one hand and instantly disappeared. I confess 
I felt alarm, and suggested to my companion that we should 
make our way to the Lodge with what speed we could. 

" 'Tis but a paltry mystery to wheedle out of us a few 
shillings at most, Aiartha/' she replied, with a bitterness I 
had not expected. *' The left-hand path leads us nearer the 
bridge." 

We had well-nigh reached the base of the hill, when we 
perceived a tall woman, dressed in a short scarlet cloak and 
silk turban, toiling towards us. As she was alone, we stayed 
by mutual though tacit consent, Julia drawing herself up 
to her full height. 

" Let the dark maiden stay, at all events," cried a clear 
though aged voice, and in foreign accent. " If the pale one 
fears, she can move on safe as in her bridal chamber. 

Miss Woldworth put her hand on my shoulder to motion 
me forward, saying, at the same time, *' When I serve it shall 
be from choice. 

" Let not the eaglet so fear for the cushatoo as to carry 
still the poisoned arrow in its breast — the flutterer hath 
nothing to fear," said the gipsy. 

Juiia^ hand tightened on my shoulder, and we moved 
forward. 

" The old wanderer, four-score and over, would speak to 
the house-dweller." 

The tone seemed to arrest us both simultaneously. As 
the aged gipsy came up to us she said — 

•* I knew you would be abroad to-night." 

" I am not worth the seeking, for I have left my purse 
behind," Miss Woldworth said ; to which the other replied — 

" Money is no doubt the gipsy's aim when it alone gives 
freedom and food ; but my grave is waiting for me on the 
hillside, near the dark sea of the far East. 1 would say one 
word alone to you, as I return hither no more." 

" And why alone % " cried Julia. " It was the credulous 
ear of childhood that your tales abused. It was a whim 
which drove me here, and it is my desire to return unmo- 
ested home. I am not worth the fleecing." 

" Neither is the wanderer's nor the house-dweller's Gk>d 
blind chance," the gipsy said, coldly. " You got my letter 1 " 

" But it was made of nothing, and had nothing on it but 
cabalistic folly," returned Miss Woldworth. 

''Those who have suffered much should be much borne 
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with," replied the old woman. •* I have been true to you, 
and my missive should have been studied ; it would have 
well repaid you. My tribe know not the character, but the 
children of Japhet now know it well enough." 

Julia produced the document, and a smile of pleasure 
passed over the old crone's face. 

'* That is clear enough," she said. '^ ' Hagar, to the daughter 
oE the stranger/ pronounces the curse on the dishonest and 
contaminated woman who rebelled against the authority of 
her people : and the last three words tell that ' Sibella and 
the babe did die.'" 

" Why did you not write all this in English 1" said Julia. 

" It would never have reached you. Baiow you so little of 
Norman Oakley ? " This she uttered in a whisper, looking 
round her suspiciously. *' One word more : Charles Oliphant 
was the son of the true heir to that," pointing to the domain 
behind her. 

Miss Woldworth gave a short cry of pain. 

''Isaac Ben-Isaac married Nora Oliphant when but an 
Hungarian wanderer. His people deeply resented his being 
baptised, as you call it, in order to bind!^ himself to a Oentile ; 
and thepriest of his people pronounced the curse on his 
head. Tne fruit of this union was an only son, whom an 
envoy from the Great Western Continent took back with 
him to the shore of Columbus the sea wanderer. Charles 
Oliphant, was this man's son." 

'* What is your motive for telling me this 1 " asked Julia, 
slightly faltering. 

You and yours have suffered much wrong, and even* 
personal treachery ; my final journey is nigh at hand ; 
and when the wanderer goes to her last and first home, 
she would fain find rest there, as Abraham her father 
did." 

"I know you speak truly now," said Miss Woldworth, 
softening : and as she said this she drt'.w from her finger a 
rmg, which glistened in the moonHght, and added— 

** Take this remembrance of me, Hagar : you have meant 
to do me a kindness." 

The gipsy took from her withered neck a kerchief, and 
unrolling it Bhe produced a small fiat coin of gold, marked 
or stamped with strange figures, round which was drawn a 
circle, and outside this circle some letters resembling those 
in the celebrated missive. 

" Take this in my memory also. There are but two words, 
and the letters are seven, although in your eye they will 
seem to be twelve. Hear me spesk them : ' Isophoh Hagar. 

£ 2 
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Their nieaning is, * Hagar is VKitching.* That impression is 
older than your country. It was not stamped for me, but 
it was given me at my election. Money is power, and the 
knowledge of secrets is power, and the hand that can track 
the traitor to the end of the earth is power also. When 
you live tliere, in time to come, wear this round your neck. 
If Reuben Browning must be curbed, say — Isophoh Hagar. 
I tell thee not it will make him honest, but it will make 
him tremble. Adieu." 

Before Julia could recover her surprise, the old gipsy 
queen had turned and moved some paces southward down 
the hill. 

As we took our way westward we thought ourselves out 
of hearing. " Poor thing !" said Miss Woldworth ; " she is 
no doubt insane, and would make me so, too, if I had to 
keep her company long." 

" * Remember my promise ; it is renewed this night,' "was 
uttered in the clear, aged, foreign accents of the old gipsy, 
and sounded as though they had been spoken within a yard 
of us. 

It took us but a few minutes to gain the bridge, cross it, 

Eass through the gate, lock it, remove the key, enter the 
ouse and retire to our rooms. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OUR VISIT TO HADLEIGH GRANGE. 

I WOKE early the succeeding morning, and on descending to 
the breakfast-room I ascertained that Julia had not yet 
ining her bell. I could not restrain my anxiety, so I 
ascended to her chamber and entered noiselessly. She was 
sleeping, but evidently after a restless night. Her pillow 
was wet with her tears, and the eyelids not yet driea ; the 
thick, waving clusters of her dark hair had escaped from 
control and fallen over her cheek and neck ; her mouth, ia 
sleep, had lost all its sternness, and retained only its shape, 
the excellence of which was a family peculiarity. The white^ 
well-formed teeth appeared partly through the slightly pout- 
ing lips, which gave to the features an almost childlike 
expression. I left the room as I had entered it, and seating- 
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myself at the head of the breakfast-table, I busied myself 
with its duties. 

Mr. Wold worth entered, and as soon as he had ascertained 
from me that Julia had simply overslept herself, he sub- 
mitted to my usurpation and remained till after his sister 
haA descended. 

A letter from Captain Cotton announced his speedy return, 
and this so engrossed my attention that I did not receive 
into my mind the points of conversation between the brother 
;and sister. When my joyful occupation was concluded I 
communicated my news, and Mr. Woldworth soon after left 
thft room. 

Julia asked me if I would commit my neck to her Jehu- 
ship, to which I gave ready assent. *' But," I asked, " where 
are we to go 1 " 

" To Hadleigh Grange," was the answer. We. were soon on 
the road in the pony phaeton, attended by a single outrider — 
a far more pleasant escort than packing footmen in the 
rumble, at least in country excursions. 

The few sentences Miss Woldworth had uttered respect- 
ing the locality made me recognise easily the lesuding 
features of the hamlet and grange of Hadleigh. On alight- 
ing at the entrance a white-haired occupant came to the 
door and welcomed Julia with marked expressions of 
pleasure. 

After stating that we should take luncheon at the 
Grange, Julia led me to the gardens and towards a thick 
hedge, which disclosed a winding-path completely overhung 
with shrubs. At the end of this was a gate, on opening 
which we fronted the western entrance to the old church. 
It was a fine mediaeval building, with a square tower— the 
southern buttress hidden beneath a dense foliage of ivy. 
Having passed this w^e came tp a little sheltered nook 
formed by the transept and the south aisle ; here a single 
grave, prettily decorated, and its- head-stone, well-nigh 
covered with ivy, occupied the angle. 

Beside this monument Julia stood, and gently moved 
•aside the tendrils. I approached and read the termination 
to the passage of domestic trial Miss Woldworth had yester- 
day briefly sketched — " Charles Oliphant : aged twenty-one." 

I was struck with the shape of the cross which the 
head-stone represented, and my pyes were attracted by a 
phrase engraved on it : ** Virgo Venei^arula ora pro animct 
med." I turned to Julia and asked, softly, if he were a 
Catholic. She replied, ** Nothing he ever said or I ever 
heard induces me to suppose so. He specially directed 
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these things to be thus arranged, and a paper was found 
after death, prescribing the form and the words, which 
have been here observed." 

" He died, then, of that accident ? " I said in undertone. 

Julia nodded. 

After stooping down and plucking a few^ tops of the 
camomile, which was the only shrub or flower in bloom, and 
hiding them in the bosom of her dress, she moved slowly on. 

"No death could be more terrible than one by canine 
rabies — none more revolting to man's natural heroism — ^and 
yet how heroically he bore up against it, Martha !" 

** But is not the combination of circumstances you have 
described just that which evocates the very highest traits of 
fortitude and moral grandeur ? '' I asked. 

*' But think of such a sacrifice for me ! " Julia replied. 

•*And for whom could Charles Oliphant preferably lay 
dow^ his life 1 " I added. 

Miss Woldworth stood still, and turning full upon me, 
said — 

" It is very strange, but the resemblance between you 
grows upon me." 

"If it be so, tell me how he died," I interposed. 

**On the morning after our sorrowful parting I had a 
line from him, stating, that though not well, he was able to 
get up and walk about the grounds. With this I flew to 
Koderick. who received me with a sad foreboding counte- 
nance, as I thought. " ' Julie, dear Julie,' he said hesitatingly, 
' there's courage, fortitude and faith to be tested — and that 
severely too.' 

** * If he be but spared in the end,' I faltered out, * I am 
content.' 

" * It is not for us to stipulate conditions,' he went on. 

** * Oh, Roderick,' I broke out, * how can you be so hard, so 
callous-hearted ! The day may be at hand your trial will 
come upon you : then let us see how you can bear the burden, 
the load with which you crush me ! ' " 

** What said he 1 " 1 asked, anxiously. 

** He replied, with eyes brimful of tears, that my cup of 

anguish must indeed be full thus to Yet he continued : 

*I must wound you, Julia. Charles Oliphant has been 
poisoned in his hand, and the poison works. 

" * Will you not take me to see him ] You know it is for 
me he is dying,' I replied. 

" It was determined I should accompany my brother to 
the house of Mr. Saunders. On entering, I was not admitted 
to the sick chamber, as the sufferer was in a paroxysm ; but 
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after long waiting I was sent for. He put on a cheerful 
smile as 1 entered, but the stamp which the grim king of 
terrors had left on the sick face I shall never forget. Short, 
indeed, was my interview, as he frankly told me that at 
intervals he was liable to spasms, and did not wish to be 
witnessed. I could not resist stooping over him to kiss his 
cheek ; but, alas ! the smile changed into a hardened web of 
cordage, and the flush of pleasure into the blue tint of 
agony. The bed creaked with the involuntary throes, and 
the medical man, who had left but a moment or two in con- 
sideration for me, rushed in and directed I should be removed. 
Martha, of all the periods of my life I look back upon this 
one with nearly as much shame as sorrow. Notning can 
excuse my betrayal of my woman's duties — the ministering 
to the sick and the control of my emotions ; and, believe 
me, I had hardly been banished from the bea of suffering 
before I felt I had been tried in the balance and found 
wanting. I would then and there have repaired my fault, 
but the medical man would not hear of it, and Eoderick 
assured me that Charles Oliphant himself had entreated 
them not to re-admit me. 

This completed my discomfiturOj and I wept long and 
passionately. I do not disguise this source of my sorrow, 
because it has ever since formed no slight portion of my 
distress." 

** You were but seventeen 1" I remarked. 

"As old as you are now," she replied. 

" Do you remember my first day at Eglantine Lodge ?" I 
asked. 

" Yes, well," was the rejoinder. 

" Am I never to be forgiven ?" I said. 

"For disbelieving your own gifts, Martha?" she said in 
her old tone. 

" Precisely so," I answered. 

" Why do you take my part against myself T she asked. 

" If I were a soldier, I should reply, because you expect 
too much of untried troops," was my answtsr. 

Julia was silent. After an interval I learned that Charles 
Oliphant died in ^reat agony during the day : that in his last 
illness he had written a few words to his father, in Pennsyl- 
vania ; and that Roderick had received some fall which had 
injured his spine shortly after the death of this young man • 
that he, Lady Woldworth, and Julia went to Florence^ and 
thus missed seeing old Mr. Oliphant, when he visited 
England expressly for the purpose of seeing his son's grave 
and making inquiries about the nature of the accident. I 
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asked if she had any notion previous to last evening of the 
relationsiiip which existed oetween the Oliphants and the 
late Sir Isaac Oakley. She observed that a hint of some 
kind had dropped from Charles Oliphant, which referred to 
the old estate ; but it was more akin to inquiry, she 
thought, than any pretensions entertained on the subject. 

" But is it not strange that Mr. Norman Oakley did not 
take possession immediately after his father's death, and 
assume the title T I asked. 

"Saunders alone can explain those points/' she said. 
" But I know that the general report was that by a deed, 
kept by Lady Oakley a profound secret, she was entitled to 
the estate and property during her natural life. How the 
will provided for the subsequent disposal I never knew, for 
the testament was said to have been destroyed by the dying 
man's own act." 



CHAPTER VII. 

PEAE IS A POTENT HATER. 

On our return to Eglantine Cottage I learned that Captain 
Cotton had just arrived. This unexpected visit filled me 
with joy and alarm, strange precursors of the actual position 
in which we were, to me unknowingly^ placed. 

After the first joyous emotion occasioned by our meeting 
was over, I detected a harassed and vexed expression on his 
brow, and I importuned him to reveal to me the cause. He 
then produced an order from the Court of Chancery, 
restraining our contemplated union till further notice. 

My surprise was turned into mortification when I learned 
that this injunction from the Court was called into action in 
consequence of an allegation purporting to come from my 
cousin, John Loft, in the name of himself and my aunt. 

It was upon Captain Cotton's consultation with the Irish 
Attorney-Cieneral that application was made to the Court, 
and a copy obtained of this petition of my cousin's, an 
abstract of which Ulick had by him. It went on to state 
that my uncle had l)een the only surviving relative, and 
was appointed guardian under my mother's will ; that from 
infancy I had been brought up in his house, and under my 
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aunt's care ; that my uncle, who had supreme power vested 
in him by the will, had, during his health, made provisions 
whereby my continuance under his roof was contemplated 
till ra>[ coming to full age ; that any interference with these 
provisions would be not only an injury to my property, but 
grievous injury to the property, fame and affections oi my 
lately bereaved aunt. That on the eve of my late guardian's 
death I had been inveigled into a promise of marriage by an 
Irish adventurer, a mere soldier of fortune, a man who 
was a notorious fortune-hunter, and who would be found 
to be more heavily in debt than his solvency would 
warrant : that the pretended amassment at the Great 
Madras Bank, on the score of prize and perquisite money, 
was moonshine, as the former was a iigment and the latter 
illegal ; that tnere was great reason to infer, my guardian 
was so overwhelmed with the consciousness of the misery 
such an union would entail, that it brought on a lit whereof 
he died : that the opposition of my aunt and cousin to 
this undesirable match had incurred my displeasure, and 
caused me to appeal to the sympathy of a neighbouring 
landowner. Lady Woldworth, who, in consequence of my 
late uncle's execution of his duty as a Commissioner of the 
Peace, in a case of great delicacy, wherein her late husband. 
8ir John, had been implicated, ha<i ever entertained ill-will 
against the family ot the Lofts ; that this lady had 
fomented the bad feeling existing between my nearest 
relatives and myself by siding with this said Irish adven- 
turer, and my painful delusion • that the petitioners prayed 
that 1 might be a^ain entrusted to their care, as the present 
self-elected guardians weie acting in a manner most detri- 
mental to my interest. The petitioners referred to the 
uniform interest displayed in my behalf, as a test of their 
suitability for the trust ; and, finally, the petitioners were 
ready to enter into any recognisances to act up to the 
letter and spirit of the Court's directions, having no other 
motive in this petition than a desire for the future happi- 
ness of one brought up in their house from childhood. 

I did not copy the abstract, but 1 read it with great care, 
and although 1 am conscious I have substituted here ana 
there a word for one I either did not quite understand, or 
which was too technical for me to remember, I believe I have 
conveyed fairly the tenor. 

After a lengthened interview with Captain Cotton, I 
advised him to refrain from communicating any part of this 
letter to Lady Woldworth, whom we momentarily expected 
from Rosehill Priory. He said he must show it to Mr. Wold- 
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worth, as there were allegations based on trath in the letter 
which required explanation. But he expressed the most 
unbounded astonisliment that my cousin, the bucolic, should 
have the skill, power and perseverance to write or get up 
such a petition to the Lord Chancellor. I learned from 
Captain Cotton's manner that he was resolved to bring my 
cousin to account personally as soon as this Chancery 
business was over. As Lady Woldworth arrived at this 
moment, Ulick found his way to the library, and I mine to 
Julia's room. I had no sooner unburdened mv mind to her 
and epitomised the letter, than she instantly exclaimed — 
" Norman Oakley is at the bottom of this diversion ; keep 
it only from my mother, and let Hoderick work out the 
puzzle." 

" How can I have offended this terrible mAn 1 " I asked* 

*^ Finding adequate motives for bad actions in bad men, 
Martha, is the veriest quackery of morality. No one is so- 
superlative as to demand an adequate motive for a good 
man's doing a good action. Some people will have it that 
it is out of deference to Divine authority. I confess this, 
answer barely satisfies me. One thing, however, appears to- 
be indisputable, viz. : that there are some people who will 
have evn for their God or their good, and Norman Oakley is 
one of these: moved to this perversity by intolerance of 
those trials wnich make men aneels or devils." 

'* But still, I do not believe mx. Oakley has a particle of 
regard for my cousin," I resumed. 

** Of that you may be safely persuaded ; for Norman has 
no regard for anything, seen or unseen, but self," said Julia, 
sadly. " But to gratify a whim of your cousin, at a moment 
critical to his own interest, and wound Hoderick by the 
hand of another, would be ample inducement, although an 
insufficient motive in the eye of a moral philosopher." 

" But does he not fear your brother's power, knowing his 
means of vengeance-?" T added. 

"That makes his hate the greater. Fear is a potent 
hater," replied Julia ; and then after a pause she resumed v 
"Should anything happen suddenly to Eoderick, Norman 
would be placed in an awkward predicament ; there is 
enough in the drawers of that library to bring down t&o 
rible retribution on his head." 

I expressed my sincere regret that I had caused them 
nothing but harm for all their goodness. 

"I caimot but quote my brother's choice maxim," she 
replied : " Harm for good is the best wages a man can win 
in this world." 
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We separated to dress for dinner without my once 
alluding to the insinuations against Captain Cotton, or 
Julia's putting a question upon the subject. This gives no 
bad idea both of the delicacy of her nature or my own 
sensitiveness on a point which had deeply mortified my 
love and pride. 

The sequel of this narrative will show that my appre- 
hension about the result of these insults on the honour of 
Captain Cotton was not groundless. The deei>est and most 
lasting sorrows of my life may be traced i)rincipally to this^ 
preposterous petition, or letter, of my cousin. 

When I descended to the arawiu^-room I was reassured 
by the easy air of unconcern which characterised Mr.. 
Woldworth's demeanour, and the completely restored con- 
fidence and spirits of Captain Cotton. 

Lady Woloworth, too, was looking more cheerful and in. 
better health, at^d Julia had lost the depression which had 
assailed her auring her mother's absence. 

When, subsequently, I was alone with Ulick, I interro- 
gated him upon Mr. Koderick's opinion, and was delighted 
to observe the altered view in which the assault was now 
re^rded. This was the happiest visit which Ulick ever 
paid at Eglantine Cottag:e : not a cloud was suffered to 
interrupt the sunshine of my hopes. Joy leaves but few 
notches in the memory. 

When Captain Cotton had again to leave me it was with 
promise of a quick return, and I did my best to choke 
down my tears. Some days after Mr. Woldworth came to 
meet me as I paced the garden after breakfast. He seemed 
slightly agitated, and 1 waited for him to communicate 
what he had to say without interruption. " Do you think. 
Miss Farrow," he began, " you could write a brief outline or 
what occurred during your short visit to Bath, prefacing it 
with a few words in relation t.o your earliest recollection 
of the period and principal incidents of your first residence 
at Lavenham ?" 

I promised to sketch out the facts to the best of my power. 
I then told him how severely I felt the course my cousin 
had taken, the injuriousness of the treatment towards him- 
self, his family and my afiismced husband. 

" What Erasmus said of speculative religion," he replied, 
" I think of social opinion. I have no taste or inclination to 
become its martyr. He walked a few paces and added,. 
" my family will, I think, feel as I do, and Captain Cotton is 
too much a man of the world to be scared with blank 
cartridge." 
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" Do you believe," I asked, " my cousin John Loft could 
have instituted those proceedings 1 " 

He limped slowly forward, then paused and said, " No, it 
is too laborious a practice for him, and requires a different 
kind of training to that which he has received. The person 
who is the life of the enterprise is so far to be pitied as 
would be the wild ass which, yoked daily to the plough, or 
harnessed to a load, sweated and kicked and plunged and 
reared — but would not bend its neck, and whose owner 
Tefuses steadily to relax his resolution to make it do so." 

After a somewhat lengthened dialogue, I accompanied 
Mr. Woldworth into the nouse and began my sketch. On 
the morrow it was finished, and I took it down to the library 
to Mr. Woldworth, who read it through carefully and said it 
would do. More than a fortnight afterwards, when I had 
forgotten my memoir, I was surprised at receiving from 
Laav Woldworth a pressing invitation to accompany her 
to Kosehill Priory. I readily assented, and learned with 
-astonishment that not only Julia but even Eoderick himself 
had expressed his intention to proceed thither. 

I was well received by the noble owner of this ancient 
seat, and as we had arrived at an early hour in the after- 
noon, Julia and I were escorted over the grounds by two 
■ancient beaux. The host preferring the company of Miss 
Woldworth, I was left to the attentions of one of the most 
deliberate of admirers. He was very pale, square-faced, 
and fierce-looking ; his blue eyes overhung with heavy 
brows ; his cheeks and chin utterly denuded of hair ; his 
mouth large, powerful, and tenacious ; and his voice per- 
fectly charming. He appeared to be above seventy, yet 
there was not a flaw in his utterance ; he finished every 
:sentence, no matter how unimportant, with the accuracy of 
one dictating to an amanuensis. He did not walk half so 
well ; and what appeared to nie so comical was, that he 
sometimes addressed me like a weak-minded younj? man — 
so far as matter was concerned— and, anon, with the 
thought and logical acumen of the great peripatetic 
philosopher. 

It was now early spring, but there were beautiful flowers 
in the grounds we passed through. My singular companion 
passing these unnoticed, presently stopped by the bank of 
a rude path, bounded by a quickset hedge, and seeing 
some wild-flowers on which the dew still sparkled, said : 
" The ladies of the hedge, Miss Farrow, are not averse to 
pearls and emeralds." 

"Yes, I see," was my reply ; "but the hot day requires 
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most freauently the little coquettes to give up their 
treasures. 

" In which, methinks, they give an unheeded lesson to the 
beings they emblemati&e/' he said pointedly. 

"'1 he stream of suitable conduct flows on smoothly and 
quietly. It is only when it is troubled by the liinderances. 
of pride and passion that attention is drawn to it," I 
remarked. . 

** True, madame, true,'* he rejoined ; '* invaded rights form 
the subject of litigation." 

From this point he went on amusing me with some of th& 
Quaintest illustrations conceivable of almsed personal free- 
dom, and the errors into which it led people ; and when he^ 
had concluded his category, he observed, **And these 
fanatics had no grievance of any kind to excuse their 
excesses." 

I replied that I feared there was a vast amount of human 
suffering which could hardly be reduced to dry facts of 
injuries sustained, formed into a logical plea. Our fears 
composed a formidable catalogue of this nature. 

My companion walked on silently, and in a few minutes, 
we had reached the house. I was surprised that he 
approached to take me down to dinner, but I was much 
pleased with the attention, as I confess I was not a little 
attracted by his singular power of amusing me, and turning 
the conversation into any channel he chose. The genial flow 
of wit and humour, the vivacity and abruptness of repartee,, 
the quaintness of imagery he indulged in, whilst he equally 
indulged in all the pleasures of the table, kept me thoroughly 
alive, and I regretted the need to rise, and leave a conver- 
sation so fascinating. We were not to sleep at The Priory,, 
and therefore had to leave early, my antique beau kissing 
my hand as he led me to the carriage. 

**What think you of your companion, Miss Farrow?" 
asked Mr. Woldworth, as we found ourselves on the high, 
road. 

"As a Heathen divinity, who wasted his amaranthine 
intellect on a scared Phrygian maid," I replied, laughing. 

" Have you formed any idea as to who your beau was T 
asked Lady Woldworth. 

" Of course, I learned from the address to him that he is- 
a peer, and from some forms of expressions I judge is either- 
a law peer or has applied himself to what Mr. VVold worth 
terms the * appellate jurisdiction of that House.* " 

Mr. Woldworth shook his head, and the others laughe 
out 
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" Well, then, he is a Scotch Lord of Sessions, I dare say," 
I gabbled on, '* which accounts for his not knowing the 
Lord Chancellor." 

All laughed heartily, and Julia asked me how I found out 
that. I told her I asked him point blank as to the fact, 
And be said " he had not that merit." The merriment of my 
friends increased as I unconsciously imitated the tone and 
manner of my old beau. 

'* If it is not breaking the seal of confidence," interposed 
Mr. Wold worth, "might I inauire if he was curious enough 
to know why you asked him tnat question f 

" He appeared to take no interest in the Lord Chancellor 
whatever, to my mortification," I replied, slightly showing 
the pique I felt. 

My friends seemed much amused, and I added, " If it had 
not been for the intrinsic value of his mind and the fascina- 
tion of his intellect^ I fear me I should have lost all interest 
in my day's companion." 

" Great as is undoubtedly his fame. Miss Farrow, I feel 
certain he would feel that tribute to his greatness the richest 
he has received," said Mr. Woldworth. 

" I think not," I replied, for he plainly told me I might 
consider myself lucky to have gained friends so staunch as 
mine are at Eglantine Cottage, and that I must never in life 
•expect again to meet such truth, that I had no riglit to expect 
it ; but in the operation of the law of compensation I must 
lay my account for deceit and treachery." 

There was a silence, and I resumed : " I should now like 
very well to know who my companion was." 

Mr. Roderick interposed : " If he were not able to assert his 
own title to your favor we cannot be expected to do so." 

The carriage now entered the gates of the Cottage, and 
being late we all retired to our rooms. As Julia and I 
ascended the stairs I asked who that old Scotch peer was, 
and she replied that she had never seen him before. 

A letter from Cantain Cotton, which was laid on my 
dressing-table, soon ai verted my attention from the deeds of 
the day. I need hardly say. that I possessed myself of its 
contents before attending to the toilette, and for the sake of 
composure and security I dismissed my attendant to her 
bed. The missive was full of business — honor — noble resolves 
and assurances, but of that for which alone my heart was 
raving — simple, confiding love — there was a sad barrenness. 
The letter entered into the means he had employed to obtain 
■access to one of the secretaries of the Lord Chancellor, and 
of the long interview, utterly unsatisfactory, which had 
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resulted. I went heavy-hearted to bed, and my dejection 
was still visible v;hen I descended to breakfast on the 
succeeding morning; so much so that Julia spoke to me 
a,bout it as we took our walk round the garden together. 
"Captain Cotton had far better leave the matter alone," she 
said, with a slight frown on her brow, which alarmed me for 
the want of reticence I had been guilty of. 

Four days after this Julia remarked that I had as yet 
made no preparation for my wedding, which she thought 
injudicious. Greatly as I was surprised at the remark, and 
reasonably, as I believed, I conibatted the proposition, but 
fell finally into her views. 

Succeeding letters from Ulick were less depressing, and 
he looked forward to our speedy union as by no means out 
of hope. 

To my joy he unexpectedly made his reappearance at 
Eglantine Cottage, ana after a long conference with Mr. 
Woldworth, from which he returned beaming with pleasure, 
he came in haste to me, as I was walking in the ganlen. 

" Dearest Martha," he cried, ** there is now no obstacle to 
our marriage but what you impose yourself ; and after the 
dangers we have met, and the ill-advice of our opponents. I 
know, if you love me, you will prevent their machinations by 
waiving all ceremony, and fixing the day — if it may be — 
within the limits of my leave, which expires in eight days." 

A sudden ending this to my suspense, and by a kind of 
revulsion an unexpected fit of caution overpowered me, and 
I inquired if Mr. Woldworth knew of our change of 
prospects, and thought the union judicious. Ulick looked 
AXt me searchingly, and I felt ill at ease and confused. 

" Woldworth says it is all right," was the answer. 

I felt I had quite unintentionally made some awkward 
mistake, and I got out of it by promising Ulick that the 
time and place should be as he uked. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MY MARRIAGE. 

Captain Cotton had to leave Lavenham for two days to 
make arrangements to sell his commission, as Mr. Woldworth 
had stipulated for this course before our marriage. 

During this last absence I am con^dnced that my eyes 
were more than ever opened to the serious advantages I had 
reaped from my Eglantine friends. The composed and even 
dignity of Lady Woldworth, the strength, gentleness, and 
good sense of Julia, and the decision, thoughtfulness, aiid 
intelligence of Mr. Roderick were qualities I very easily and 
very early dt^tected ; but there was more in each of these 
gifted people, veiled though it were, which I might not 
fathom, but of which I caught glimpses from time to time ; 
and all that a girl feels at quittmg the home of her parents 
I felt at quitting Eglantine Cottage. My Ulick was not 
Ipved the less, but the goodness of the Woldworths appre- 
ciated the more. 

It was Lady Woldworth's earnest request that on the day 
preceding the marriage I should, in company with Ulick, 
call on my aunt and bid her farewell formally inviting her 
to the ceremony and the breakfast. 1 knew that an invita- 
^on had already been despatcheid' from the Cottage with this 
purport. On the day subsequent to Ulick's return, the 
Woldworths' carriage was at the door for us to make our 
visit, and we took our way to Lavenham Hall. 

The confusion which reigned around the old familiar place 
was potent enough to obliterate pretty well every ancient 
landmark, and it was with no inconsiderable difficulty that 
the carriage drew up to the Hall. It was during this 
dilemma that my cousin Nathaniel espied the equipage, 
and without my knowledge climbed up into the rumble 
beside the footman. My first notification came by a shrill 
exclamation uttered by the lad at the top of his voice, 
" Isn't Jack doing it fine, cousin Martha 1 He and Norman 
have pulled down the old stables and granary, and are laying 
out a fine row of new ones — a cot for the trainer, and twelve 
cocklofts for the 'prentice lads, bringing up for jockeys. 
One of them is as little as a monkey, but sticks to his work 
like a live saddle, and he's only rising nine next grass. 
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Dicky Browning he's called, but he says his name is Dick 
Woldworth." 

I cannot express the shock this last piece of gabble ^ave 
me. Captain Cotton rallied my cousin Xat^ but obtamed 
no reply to his banter ; and much as I had apprehended my 
arrival at the Hall, I was right glad when, by crushing some 
obstacles and being jolted over others, we were near enough 
for the man to dismount and ring the bell. 

The reply to our summons was that Mrs. Loft and the 
Squire were both from home. 

*' What a lie ! " retorted the precocious boy behind us. 
** That's Brown Haughty's putting up. Just you and your 
man there, Martha, pop out of this crib, and see if I aon't 
unearth them both. 

At this Nat rolled off the rumble, ran up the steps past 
the servant, and thrusting his head, forward as he put his 
hand up to the side of his mouth, gave a whoop-halloa which 
was enough to excite the envy of the oldest fox-hunter in 
the county. 

Captain Cotton and I, not knowing what to do better, 
sent in our cards by the man and kept our place. Nat in 
the meantime trotted back to the barouche, crying out, 
"Just you come in, Martha, feeding-time is over, and Mrs. 
Loft is wetting her whistle ; as Isorman says, if she were 
put down for tne spring races he'd have to put the muzzle 
on, or there'd be nothing for jt but to scratch her the day 
before they came off ;" and then, with his fingers in his hair 
and winking wickedly, he went on, " My eyes, cousin, 
only think of scratching the venerable Mrs. Loft 1 With 
this achievement Nat ran again up the Hall steps and 
disappeared. By-and-bye he reappeared, and bowing with 
serio-comic humour began : '*Tell my late husband's niece that 
if she imist see me she must, I suppose ; and Browny, child, 
put away the bottle and let the kettle be kept boiling." 

Nat had hardly finished before the servant reappeared, 
delivering his mistress's compliments and she would be 
bappy to see Captain Cotton and Miss Farrow. 

My aunt, who was stouter and more rubicund, was not 
alone. At the back of her chair was a somewhat diminutive 
young woman with coal-black hair, a Jewish face, low fore- 
head, round, piercing black eyes, who surveyed us with 
too earnest a curiosity to be altogether rude; she was 
slight, well-proportioned, and a model of feminine agility. 
Her mouth, though rather thick-lipped, was well formed, 
and being partly opened exhibited a set of teeth in shape 
and colour absolutely faultless. 
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As I continued, partly unconsciously, to return the girl's 
scrutiny, my aunt said tartly, "Hortense Browning, 
Martha, who has undertaken to perform those duties 
which you tired of. Not that I complain — no, Miss Farrow, 
as wife I bore the crook in my lot in silence, and as Job 
says, ' Sorrows fly upward to uie skies as man is bom to 
miseries ; ' but as I was saying -^ — Pniy, Captain Cotton, 
tAke a chair. Of course, as a widow, I cannot vie with the 
splendors of Eglantine Lodge.'' 

It would be intolerable to re-wade through that tedious 
interview. It brought about no good. My aunt excused 
attending the wedding, and expostulated indignantly on the 
horror of putting off ner weeds for anything so sudden and, 
as she thought, indelicate. 

Of course, we both rose to terminate the visit at once, my 
aunt arrogating to herself the virtue of openness, and of 
calling white white and black black. 

As we descended the stairs my cousin Nat came behind 
me, and, taking hold of my sleeve, said, pointing to the 
dining-room door — 

"You just turn in there and look at the feed Browny 
Haughty has put into the manger ; bruised oats and grated 
carrots is nothing to it." 

** I am not hungry, Nat," I replied. 

"Nor wall-eyed neither," he rejoined ; ** so just come in, 
both. What are you afeard of 1 there's nothing to make 
you shy at. "lis a pretty loose box for any colt or lilly 
that's cff its feed." 

** My dear Nat, where did you learn all these strange and 
unbecoming phrases'?" I asked. 

Ulick was becoming very impatient, and I was glad to 
hurry to the carriage ; but my cousin was not to be shaken 
off. I hoped to divert his attention by asking after his 
brother John. 

** Gone with Norman to the Newmarket Spring meetings, 
to lay their plans for gulling the British public," replied 
the lad ; and then, evidently annoyed At Ulick's impatience, 
he pretended to whisper — " I say, cousin, I only wish you 
knew Norman ; all the girls take tx) him." 

I hurriedly entered the barouche, and Ulick foUowedt 
ordering the coachman to drive quickly home. 

I was just congratulating myself on my escape, when I 
heard Nat's voice from the rumble behind, '* I'll make it an 
even bet of three ponies that the first is a light chesnut colt, 
Martha." 

Confound your insolence, you young knave" cried 
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Captain Cotton, starting up and about to deal the boy a box 
of the ears, which he escaped with marvellous agility, and 
the blow fell on the iron supporters of the hood. 

** Come in nowhere, old boss," cried Nat^ rolling himself 
over the side of the rumble, and shaking his hand ramiliarly 
at Captain Cotton. Ulick was offended and I greatly dis- 
tressecl at my visit to my aunt. I had not deemed it possible 
things could have so deteriorated there in so short a period, 
and I felt humiliated that mv future husband should have 
witnessed the scene of my childhood's home so disordered. 
To sav that this last day of my unmarried life was distressful 
would be true, but to say it seemed to me to be the porch of 
but a vaster sphere of trouble is true also. 

When Ulick hesitated to break to me the fact that he 
must leave me early that evening, and for the last time 
previous to our union, I confess I felt surprise. Our 
interview took place in the library, as Mr. Woldworth was 
from home that afternoon. 

When he left the room I burst into tears and gave way to 
painful foreboding. 

I was deeply buried in my gloomy paroxysm when my 
mind, by a revulsion I cannot account for, became alive, to 
the folly and the unseemliness of the humour. I became 
instantly aware that Mr. Woldworth had entered the room. 
His eyes were fixed upon me with an expression of sorrow 
and anxiety. I began by confusedly excusing my presence 
there, but he held up his hand deprecatingly, and moved 
haltingly towards his wonted seat. 

" If you take yourself away from us, Martha," he remarked, 
"you can well afford to leave your sorrows behind." 

This roused me at once, and I replied, '* I would fain leave 
behind something worthier of the sunshine which has warmed 
me to strength, and of the place which has soothed me to 
rest ; I would fain leave behind some memorial of the truth 
and mercy which have sustained and supported me here." 

The usually pale face of the invalid was visited by a fleet- 
ing tint of color, which was instantly succeeded by a rigid 
expression accompanied by livid pallor. 

I had risen and was on my way to the door as I ventured 
my bold rejoinder. It may be guessed readily that I did not 
tarry, but noiselessly closing the door I hastened to my 
chamber. Julia, who was there when I entered, was in high 
occupation, but did not even turn her head on my approach » 
and it was only after a long interval that we opened any 
conversation, and then each of us concealed the thoughts 
^hich burdened us. 

F 2 
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It may indeed be said that the hours moved heavily on, 
and yet it was nearly midnight ere our conference broke up. 
When at last Julia rose to bid me good-night, there was a 
look on her face I had seen on her brother's, but never on 
her's before. She moved towards the door, and then return- 
ing towards me she hesitated, and finally hurriedly 
approached, and throwing her arms round my neck, she gave 
way to the first and only fit of weeping I had witnessed in 
her. The paroxysm was unlike a woman's grief — it more 
resembled that of a proud, strong man. I was even glad to 
be occupied in soothing and reassuring her. 

Midnight was long past ere I sought my bed. The morn- 
ing was advanced beyond the usual hour for rising when I 
was wakened by Miss Wold worth, already habited in the 
bridesmaid's attire. The bells of the old church broke out, 
and I found that it would be all I could accomplish to be 
ready by the appointed time. 

I became conscious at almost every step of the considera- 
tion and kindness of my friends, and yet 1 neither uttered a 
word nor did an act which could indicate my gratitude. On 
descending to the drawing-room I was introduced to some 
young people, and went through the ceremony more than 
naif mechanically. 

^ I was awai'e that Mr. Woldworth handed me into the car- 
riage and sat beside me. and that Lady Woldworth and 
Julia sat facing us, but I was apparently, and I think reaJly, 
apathetic. 

I remember that the church was in commotion, and that 
there were flowers along the nave as we passed up, and that 
a lovely moss rose, the first I had seen that year, was within 
the altar rail at the feet of the vicar ; and I remember I f elt- 
an anxiety at first lest he should trample on it, which indeed 
he did to my pain. Soon I was fixed in attention to the 
words by which I gave myself to my husband, and swore to- 
obey and reverence him, and quitting all other cleave to 
him and him only so long as life were preserved to me. 

My effort to concentrate my whole mind on this solemn 
engagement was of service, and the ceremony was over; and 
we, the bridegroom and bride, were at the door of Eglantines 
Cottage ere the weight returned which of late had oppressed 
me. 

The firine of the bells and the hubbub excused my want 
of collected answers, but the time to part with my more- 
than friends had arrived. 

With Julia I had parted upstairs, and now I had to leave 
her mother and brother. I had determined to try and carry 
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out propriety to the last, but when I entered the smaller 
sitting-room, I threw my arms round Ladv Woldworth's 
neck and faintly articulated the words — **My mother 1 my 
more than mother ! " I felt her tremble violently, and she 
strained me to her bosom without uttering a word. I fixed 
into her dress a brooch containing a lock of my hair, which 
I asked her to receive. As I approached Mr. Roderick he 
rose to his feet, but suddenly resumed his seat. I knelt and 
put a chain of my hair, with a locket containing my minia- 
ture set in pearls, into nis hand. The invalid leaned forward^ 
and kissing my brow, he uttered a broken sentence com- 
mending me to God. As I rose. Lady Wold worth accom- 
panied me to the hall, where the guests were assembled and 
my husband was impatiently waiting my arrival. 

I heard the command given to drive on ; I heard, too, the 
voices of the guests ; but I leaned back in the carriage, and 
was little sensible of my position, except that it appeared 
to me that the fore axletree had broken and that we were 
about to fall forward. I was supported by the arm of my 
husband, who assured me that the excitement had been too 
great, but that I should soon recover. 
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FEEDEEICK FOULGER, OF BBEDA. 

We had proceeded to Warwickshire to spend our honey- 
moon, but on the morning of the fourth day after our 
marriage rav husband received some foreign letters with 
others, which he eagerly opened, whilst I received but one, 
and that in a schoolboy hand, badly folded and closed with 
a wafer, which the thumb had pressed on and carried 
beyond the paper edge. The address was ^^ Mrs, Martha 
Cotton^ EglerUine Loge ; to he forwarded if gone awagJ^ I 
surmised rightly that it came from my cousin Nat. I 
transcribe it, merely amending the bad spelling : — 

"Deab Cousin, 

'* On account of your high opinion of brother John 
Singleton, I conclude you may be curious about the ner- 
formances of Messrs. Loft and Oakley's bay colt, RiddlestakeEL 
200 sovs. each. It was to have made all the run, and 
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taken in the British public. Well, it wag no where, and 
John Singleton's temper is as low as can be. Him and the 
venerable Mrs. Loft are at poker and tongs — or, smoker and 
tongues, as Norman calls it. John left for London last 
night, and Norman bolted at the same time. Browny 
Haughty says you are a regular battledore for pluck. I 
can't write no more, and remain your corresponder, Nat. 

" N.B.— How do you like your black boss f Ask him if he 
will keep to the bet, and let me know if I am to .book him 
for one, two, or three ponies." 

As my husband "^/as evidently intently busy with the 
communications before him, I put away my cousin Nat's 
♦epistle, and waited quietly till the subject of vexation 
should be broached to me. 

To my alarm Ulick suddenly started up, and pacing the 
room with angry, excited air, he muttered some wrathful 
imprecations. I trembled violently, and knew not whether 
to attempt to soothe him or to leave the room ; whilst 
reflecting as dearly as I could he threw the letters before 
me, saying, *' Read that, Martha ; is it not enough to vex a 
saint ? " 

I read the shortest of the letters, which ran thus : — 

" Kington, Eadnor. 
**Dear Sir, 

" A private letter has reached me, breaking the news in 
relation to the firm of Flint and Kaiser, at Calcutta, that 
two of their bills were dishonoured this morning, and the 
worst is whispered abroad. I should be glad to consult 
with you as soon as convenient. 

" Your obedient servant, 

"JOSIAH BULRODE.*' 

Greatly reassured by reading the letter, I folded it with 
composure, and said, ** Welf, dearest, it is only about 
money matters, and you will not even feel the loss if you 
do not admit it to touch your heart." 

"Aye, but Martha, love," he reioined, "what will 
Roderick Woldworth say now *? It is the very thing which 
that scoundrel Oakley put into your cousin John^ head^ 
and which I pawned my honour was a mere invention. My 
settlement will be dog's meat if I let those Flint ana 
Kaiser people play me false like that. But you have not 
yet read the second." Thus reminded, I opened the next 
letter, and as I did so and cast my eyes on the hand- 
writing, a feeling I could not account for crept over me. 
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and I felt so sick at heart that I was forced to wait some 
seconds before I could peruse a line. It was worded to the 
following effect : — 

" Breda. 
"Dear Mr. Bulrode, 

" There is obviously roguery at Calcutta, and I trust 
your client, Captain Cotton, removed at least that portion of 
his deposit which I ventured to advise him to do in the 
autumn of last year. Gold which began to rise in the foreign 
exchanges to £4 10s. in Bank paper, and the suspension of 
cash payments, are the colorable excuses put forth bv the 
Calcutta firm, but I attribute the defalcation to a belief 
that England will not weather the coming Indian storm. If 
Captain Cotton should unluckily be involved in his whole 
fortune in the firm of Flint and Kaiser, he will do wisely to 
come over to Breda without an hour's delay. Our coparceny 
in the estate of the late Colonel Cotton will render our 
mutual action imperative, and to make it effectual it should 
be prompt and cordial. I fear his wandering, careless, soldier 
life will not have tended to render your client less self-willed, 
and he may be still unwilling to listen to the representations 
of your humble servant, 

"Fredk. Foulger." 

When I had concluded this, Ulick put before me another 
note from his man of business ; — 

"^e Flint and Kaiser. 
" Dear Sir, 

"I have received a communication from your 
half-brother, Mr. Frederick Foulger, of Breda, since I wrote' 
mine of the 27th inst., which confirms my apprehension, 
and I therefore think it better to send it you at once. It 
proposes a joint action, which, with certain precautions, 
might be very profitable. You will see additional reasons 
for coming to me without delav. 

"Yours truly, 

"JosiAH Bulrode." 

All my curiosity was concentrated in the one question — 
Who was this Frederick Foulger 1 My husband informed 
me that he was a half-brother, and said to resemble him 
personally ; he added in an undertone, however — ** I have 
always doubted his affection towards me, although it is not 
improbable I have done so without adequate cause." 

To no woman, perhaps, would this philosophical conclusion 
have given a particle oi assurance ; to me, I fear, it rather 
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increased than diminished my momentary prejudice, and I 
anxiously inquired of Ulick if he stood in the way of his 
brother's interest. 

** I have no doubt he thinks so," was the answer.^ "He 
was the natural son of my father — his mother, a passionate, 
jealous woman, being the daughter of his bailiff. Some 
three years after the birth of Frederick Foulger, my father, 
Colonel Cotton, married a proud and beautiful woman, of 
good family. This lady was my mother. One evening as 
she sat waiting her husband's return from Dublin, with me 
on her knees, she was cruelly murdered, and I only escaped 
the same fate by the intervention of my nurse. I 
believe my father knew pjerfectly well by whom the deed 
was done that shattered his happiness, and there were not 
wanting those who spoke of it to him as a just retribution. 
Be this as it may, iny father's will left Frederick Foulger 
joint inheritor with me of his estate." 

I did not quite understand how this co-parcenership should 
render it desirable for Ulick to go and consult with one of 
whom I felt an instinctive dread, and none the less since 
the story of his mother's misery and wrongs had been 
related: but when, in answer to my question what my 
husband thought it best to do, he said with decision, 
"Either go alone by mail to-night to Radnor, or, if you 
will accompany me, wait for early coach to-morrow ;" I felt 
no hesitation, but determined to go at once with my 
husband. It was now our unpleasant task to write as clear 
an account as we could to the Wold worths of our dilemma, 
and my husband felt annoyed and fretted at the work. 
Letter after letter was begun and prosecuted to a certain 
point, and then thrown aside, sometimes torn into several 
pieces. At length he started from his chair, exclaiming 
that he could not put the thing in a right light on paper ; 
but when I suggested that any elaborate exposition of the 
mischance was needless, he replied with an irritation I had 
not seen in him before : " I tell you, Martha, that my honour 
is concerned in giving Wold worth a satisfactory account of 
this infernal swindle. 

I deemed my better course was t6 retire and pack up the 
needful luggage, and I suppose this was well, as by the time 
of my return Ulick had written and despatched the trouble- 
some missive. My own note to Julia was short, and merely 
detailed the fact and our consequent plans. Our journey to 
Eadnor was long and wearisome, and my husband's interview 
with Bulrode very unsatisfactory. Mr. Foulger had written 
informing the lawyer that a cause in which both the brothers 
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were interested was before the local courts of Geertruyden- 
bei^, and we were exhorted to make our appearance on 
the spot. 

In two days our places were taken in a brig termed the 
Dare Devil, lying in Cardigan Bay, which was to call at a 
small port within a mile or Woensdrecht, whence to Breda 
by land was an affair of a few hours only. 

Eventually 1 proved a better sailor than Ulick, and con- 
sequently enjoyed in no small degree the favour of the 
mariners. As this event proved of no little subsequent 
advantage to me, I deem it noteworthy. One old tar in 
particular showed me attention and kindness, and I conceived 
a great partiality for him ; he was chief mate, and was appa- 
rently about fifty-five years of age. He used to watch me 
mount the deck early in the mornmg to take my exercise in 
the fresh air, and would say, after this fashion — 

" Why, miss, you was bom to the sea like. Anyhow, as I 
sees you sailin' up and down these planks so light and floaty, 
and every spar so trim and square, I bring my mind to what 
I seed in the playhouse at Portsmouth — it were a angel, like, 
as riz out of the ocean — she wur just like you, only all in 
blue and white.*' 

" You are pleased to see a likeness, my friend !" I replied. 

" Well, as to that, I am and I ar'n t, if you can make that 
out," he remarked ; " 'cause the mate o' the Bellyruffiny who 
sat alongside o' me in the gallery, nudges me i' the ribs and 
says, says he, 'I say, shipmate, that ar'n't no 'oman at all ; 
that s a marmaid, as come out of the seas, and she's no 
'oman, leastwise not o' real English blood.'" 

" I tear me," I replied, " I should look anything but beau- 
tiful if jrou were to pick me out of the sea." 

At this the old tar was much amused, and I asked him 
why the " brig " carried so many smart pieces of cannon. 

" Why, miss, it's a way some craft have," he replied, "as 
well as some Christians, o' showin' their teeth when they 
laugh, and both, they say, are equally short in their 
temper." 

After a delightful voyage the brig arrived at a small 
fishing, town near Willemstad, where we were put on shore. 
I shook hands heartil^r with my friend, the old mate, and as 
I did so slipped into his palm half-a-sovereign. 

Our ioumey t/O Breda was slow and tedious, and putting 
up at the *' Gouden Leeuw," my husband sent a messenger 
to announce to Frederick Foulger. at Ginniken, our arrival. 
To our amazement he accompaniea our envoy back to Breda, 
and after a few minutes' conversation he invited us both to 
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his country house, which, he said, was only half a league off, 
and healthily and prettily situated. 

Ulick cordially accepted the offer, and it was only the 
uncomfortable feeling which possessed me during the entire 
interview which tied my tongue and glued my lips together. 

Frederick Foul^er was certainly like Ulick in feature, 
tone of voice, and in some of the expressions of his face, but 
it was a sort of nightmare resemblance; his eyes were of the 
same colour, but one eye was oblique, which communicated 
to the face a sinister appearance ; the complexion was 
similar, but thicker; the cadence of his phrases like, but 
painful from its exaggeration of a particular quality, which 
might be detected in Ulick's voice in a subdued and very 
modified degree. The first form of Foulger's smile resembled 
that of my husband, but it degenerated into a hardness 
which made me shudder. The first was all I should dread 
in Ulick, without one of the traits of gentleness and 
cordiality, which in the latter were spontaneous. I would 
much rather have never met such a resemblance to my 
husband ; I should have been far less troubled at a direct 
contrast. I felt even distressed that Ulick should feel so 
gratified by the attention and invitation of his half-brother, 
and before the termination of the interview I felt myself in 
the face of a serious moral difficulty. 

My aversion to Frederick Foulger was instinctive. I 
could have no reasonable grounds for it. Was it wise, was 
it just to poison the ear of my husband against his brother 1 
I could not help my prepossessions, still I felt they were 
no justification for causeless antagonism and unfounded 
antipathy. I had a very strong persuasion that my husband 
would nob, even if he ought, accept my ^dew of his relative's 
character, in preference to his own, in which he was forti- 
fied by the opinion and advice of his lawyer, Bui rode. I 
tried to reflect what course Mr. Woldworth would shape 
were his advice asked, and in reply I felt it would 
be : " Your feeling will warrant caution and circumspection, 
but does not warrant your inflicting an injury on one who 
has done you no harm, and, as far as you know, meditates 
only your good." 

Whatever might have been the result of this conflict it is 
not easy to tell, if I had been left alone with my husband ; 
but Foulger dia not seem inclined to give us this chance. 
He continued conversing with his brother till he was 
attracted by the noise of a heavy, lumbering caleche which 
the postilion was guiding, with vehement objurgations and 
loud cracking of his whip, into the courtyard of the 
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€rolden Lion. " Come, brother," cried Foulger, " there's no 
time to be lost if we would reach Ginniken before dinner ; 
my carriage has just driven up." 

The military nabits of ray husband seemed in accord 
Tvith this sudden move, and he readily exclaimed, "We 
are all right, not a box unpacked ; live minutes is all we 
can require." 

" i will cladly wait till my fair sister gives the word of 
command, interposed Foulger; " for although but a bachelor, 
and but moderately attended, I would make my knaves serve 
me a second dinner on an occasion of such rare honour." 

" Not a bit of it," cried Ulick ; " a soldier's wife is always 
ready." 

Thus apostrophised, I felt no choice of delay was left, and 
I allowed our new host to accompany me to the carriage. 

The route presented anything but the dull, flat prospect I 
had expected, and if it had not been for a distress of mind 
I could not account for or shake off, I should have greatly 
enjoyed the drive. 

The house at Ginniken, its arrangements, situation, and 
the state of cultivation in which the grounds were tept, 
evidenced that Frederick Foulger's own property was not 
fatally affected, whatever might be the condition of his half- 
brother's. 

I had been led to expect that there would be a simplicity 
in the table and attendance at Ginniken, commensurate 
with the deprecation of my critical taste which Foulger had 
invoked, but to my astonishment the dinner was elaborated 
beyond anything I had conceived possible, not alone beyond 
anything I had participated in. 

My husband enjoyed the first day or two, but I detected 
in him a fretfulness after his eye had been feasted with 
8ome more than ordinary specimen of Dutch painting, or 
some contrivance for ease, pleasure, enjoyment or display, 
which his half-brother seemed to take a pleasure, bordering 
on the malicious, in displaying. 

I did not deny that every consideration was shown to my 
comfort, to my general tastes, and to my requirements, when 
my husband turned irritably upon me, in question, after I 
had censured Foulger's needless ostentation. I viewed, I 
believe, with what some would term jealousy, the increasing 
influence of the elder brother over my husband ; but I will 
say that one of the grounds of my distaste for this influence 
lay in the greater fretfulness exhibited by Ulick after 
business interviews with his brother. I was dispirited and 
discouraged at the utter absence of all recognition of 
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religious duties in the house ; and visitors at Ginniken 
were all either of the so-called philosophical school or of 
the polite profligate class. 

There was an important law appeal going on, in which 
Ulick was deeply interested. At aft times a soldier's esti- 
mate of the intricacies of the ordinary Courts of Judicature 
is unfavourable ; but the Franco-Dutch law, then prevalent 
in Breda, increased the wonted uncertainty greatly. 

The appeal was carried to the Court at Oosterhaut, and 
thither the two brothers went day after day, leaving the 
house *' to darkness and to me." 

My condition, about to become a mother, was perplexing 
enough. Months had now transpired ; but althougn I had 
written several letters I had not received any answer. At 
length judgment was given in favour of the two brothers, 
which greatly elated Ulick, who readily assented to dine 
with his lawyers and the judges at Oosterhaut. The con- 
sequence was that for two days I saw nothing of hirtij 
though I saw his brother, who returned home early and 
with his wonted sedateness. 

To my earnest interroeation about Ulick, I received for 
reply that he was seduced by the fascination of bar 
eloquence and anecdotes, which, for the speaker's part, 
were a simple ennui. 

On the succeeding morning Ulick had not returned, and 
I begged his brother to go and seek him. He said he would 
willingly comply; but, as he rose to obey, he remarked, 
"The restlessness of the soldier's habits unfit him for 
settling down to the enjoyments and duties of domestic life.'' 

This passage shot into my heart with leaden weight ; it 
was, alas ! the echo I feared most to hear ; and it gained 
terrible confirmation on my husband's return. A new chase 
was in view, and J found I was utterly powerless to divert 
him from the pursuit of it ; not as a matter of business, but 
of life and death. I acquainted him with my condition ; 
but instead of sobering it inflamed his eagerness to retrieve 
the property, the utter loss of which was threatened. 

Mv earnest, passionate appeal to Ulick to take me back 
to England, and to leave the disputed claims, had simply 
the effect of having the steps by which the object was to 
be obtained, concealed frcm me more carefully. 

The consultation with men of the long robe was suc- 
ceeded by consulting men of the sea, and I felt that some 
catastrophe was impending. 

The conduct of Frederick Foulger, which united a sort of 
tenderness with commiseration, added to the bitterness of 
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my distress. I felt the humiliation of iny position, and the 
more on account of the evident want of confidence my 
husband exhibited in my judgment ; his manner became 
more pecting, but his will more absolute. 

Certain physical discomfort had for some time kept me 
extremely vigilant, but the exhaustion which came on was 
succeeded by a profound sleep, from which, awaking later 
than my wont, I found the place which my husband had 
occupied empty. I was not at the time alarmed, but I 
felt hurt and yet depressed, and under the influence, I 
think, of some opiate, I again fell asleep. When sufiicientlv 
roused to ring tne bell, which was answered by Foulger s 
iu;ed housekeeper, a native of Kiga, whose mamiers were 
always repulsive to me, I merely requested my coffee. On 
her return, I deemed it wisest merely to ask if Captain 
Cotton had left the house. She replied in a tone of hopeless 
apathy, " Ich wets ea nicht" I attempted the same interro- 

fation in a different form, but the response was the same, 
waited two hours longer — ^wearier minutes never dragged 
their tedious length along a poor woman's path than those 
comprised in the two hours I sat waiting some news of my 
husband. At length, unable to endure the suspense, I went 
down to Foulger's study and knocked. As my eyes met his 
a misgiving worse than that I had hitherto experienced 
possessed me. My voice trembled as I addressed to him the 
interrogation I had vainly put to the hausfrau. 

He appeared to feel astounded at my question. Had not 
his brother apprised me that he contemplated leaving early 
for Oosterhaut 1 

** No," I answered gloomilv, but as this had been so often 
his destination of late, I adaed no more till I had again 
reached the door, when I ventured to ask if he expected my 
husband to return to dinner. His reply seemed to wither 
my heart. 

** I really can't tell why he should have gone at all, except 
to witness some experiments of the comparative advantage 
of rigging some hew craft, lugger-fashion, for the Channel 
Island, ot the Holland Diep." 

The recklessness of such a motive struck me painfully, 
and I staggered. Foulger continued : ** I will send my 
confidential agent to Ossenberger, if you desire it, Martha, 
to find oub this careless one, who seems to think civil life 
a sorb of campaign, where forced marches and ambuscades 
add to the zest of victory, rather than buy it at a price 
heavier than it is worth." 

I saw both the malice and the truth of this remark, and, 
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leaving the apartraent abruptly, I sought my chamber, where 
I gave way to a passionate paroxysm of weeping. As I 
retused all summons to leave my room, I passed the day in 
solitude ; but it was sad work which went on within. My 
memory brought back my adventure at Bath, and that 
Holy Book wnich lay before me, then forgotten in the 
strength of the absorbing interest I felt in the dark and 
fascinating soldier. The downright experimental conviction 
of life's vanity came into my soul j hitherto it was a 
phrase — ^now it was an experience. Up to this point I had 
seen the world as the purblind man who " saw men as trees 
walking.*' Now I saw the thing as it was, clearly. 

I waited till midnight, grief alternating with alarm. 
Shivering with mingled fear and cold I at last sought my 
Ijed ; it was near break of day, and we were but little past 
the shortest, before I closed my eyes ; but at last I fell into 
my first sleep, from which I was awakened by the hausf ran 
bringing me my coffee, and with it a letter, which, on glancing 
at the direction, 1 recognised to be from my husband, i 
tore it open, and skimming its contents, I fell back fainting 
on my pillow. 

From this state of insensibility I was roused by painful 
indications of the premature birth of m;^ infant. It s^^ms 
that the hausfrau liad divined the imminence of such an 
occurrence, and had sought suitable aid. 

In the intervals of calm my mind reflected on the Wold- 
worths, and I perplexed myself on the silence which they 
had maintained in spite of my letters. A thought possessed 
my mind obstinately either that my letters had never l)een 
despatched or that their letters had been intercepted : per- 
haps both surmises had truth in them. I felt a strong 
conviction that I should not survive to revisit my native 
land, and my anxiety was already aroused as to the fate of 
my little one. In this interval I reperused my husband's 
letter ; it ran thus — 

"Beloved Martha, 

" I have certain information which, by following up. 
will enable me to recover a great part of my property. I 
expect this note will arrive at least an hour before you 
awake, and find me decamped. I know you will bear up 
bravely. Expect me at furthest in three days or there- 
abouts, wind and tide permitting. If practicable, I will 
despatch to you intelligence of my progress by early post 
to-morrow. — Your own devoted, Ulick." 

My bodily suffering now dulled ray mental ; and as I 
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learned my "babe was bom, I watched for its puny wail — 
but for this I had to wait in anxiety an hour. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON THK TEEKSCHUIT. 

Days of weakness, asrgravated by periods of despondency 
as each day returned but brought me no news of Ulick, pro- 
tracted my recovery. My infant's health, too, was unsatis- 
factory ; but as I at last began to sit up a very obvious 
anxiety came upon me. My daily wants and the expense 
of my illness were cast on Frederick Foulger ; again I wrote 
to Julia, to Nat, Mr. Saunders, and even to Mr. Bulrode. 
I was compelled to entrust all these missives to the haus- 
frau ; but after long and painful suspense, the only reply 
I obte,ined was from the last-mentioned, who acknowledged 
in formal style the receipt of my favour of the 9th inst., 
but not having any funds of Captain Cotton's, nor the 
honour of his confidence in the recent transactions, he could 
only advise me to appeal to the generosity of his respected 
correspondent, Mr. Frederick Foulger, whose near relation- 
ship to the Captain might be a better plea than his relatior.'s 
conduct had afforded. 

During this period of my convalescence my husband's 
brother made daily inquiries at my door, and when I was 
able to move to an adjoining chamber I found the evidences 
of his though tfulness in the elegance with which, during 
my illness, he had adapted it for my subsequent use. 

Several days in succession he asked permission to pay me 
a visit in my boudoir, to assure himself of my improvement, 
and of the health of his little nephew. To this I felt an 
unconquerable aversion ; not that under different circum 
stances I should have refused to see and explicitly acknow- 
ledge the obligations under which I felt myself to a relative 
who, by overt action, had proved himself kindly disposed 
towards me ; but my position was extremely painful. I 
was so utterly out of the reach of all external aid ; I was so 
absolutely helpless— so palpably in the power of one indi- 
vidual, that nothing but an absolute confidence in him 
could have hushed my apprehensions ; and how far this 
state was from being mine I have not disguised. Still, the 
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persistency of the request and the simplicity of its form 
left me no alternative ; I determined not to appoint a 
meeting, however, but on the occasion when all the circum- 
stances should be favourable, the request then being 
repeated, I admitted my brother-in-law at once. My first 
interview was unobjectionable, save for the needless, studied 
deference exhibited, when a frank and cordial meeting was 
all the occasion could require. Foulger visited me at the 
same hour on the subsequent and many succeeding days ; I 
cannot tell when his conversatioh first hinted at my hus- 
band's infidelity, it was so casually done. I very early 
f)erceived that restricting Foulger's visits to the narrowest 
imits was a necessary precaution ; but this conviction led 
to another, viz., the deficiency of my ability to maintain 
ir\y authority. I suffered from that which is, after all, one 
of the most galling and ubiauitous of evils — want of pecu- 
niary means. I had never been called on to consider, or at 
least give due weight to the importance of money arrange- 
ments, and my inexperience on this score magnified the 
sense of my helplessness. It is vain to accora personal 
freedom to women, unless by early familiarising them to the 
uses and abuses of money you accustom them to the view 
of what money can and what it cannot eff*ect — ^what and how 
much external aid is required, and what depends on personal 
resolution and physical exertion. This I nad to learn at a 
bound, and as my narrative is strictly true, and I earnestly 
desire not to colour it in any particular by a phrase or an 
epithet, I deem my observation worth record. 

One day Foulger's visit was later than his wont, and my 
babe was sleeping in the adjoining room under the care of a 
little servant attached to the establishment, as I had deemed 
every needless addition to my expenses unjustifiable. My 
day had been one of unusual gloom and despondency — the 
evidence of my husband's voluntary separation and probable 
infidelity seemed accumulating — the fixed and determined 
expression on Foulger's face was evident underneath all the 
suavity of outward demeanour. He began by fjently chiding 
me for dismissing my professed nurse, and this subject led 
to what I suppose he thought an excuse for an outburst 
which was to have all the appearance of a sudden impulse. 
The words are of no importance, but the substance was that 
there would be no period to my degraded position except I 
displayed some womanly resolution and rolled back on my 
profligate husband the chagrin and injury he had caused 
me. ** Eeformation of character, Martha,*' said he, ** is ridi- 
culed by that very inspiration you quote as the foundation 
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of your belief : ' Can the leopard change his spots V and this 
is plain ' common sense. My self-styled brother inherits 
treachery as a fox's whelp does cunnmg. What made him 
bring you to a foreign country, and bribe my people to 
bum all your letters, that your friends might not track 
out his rascality, and stop the money supplies 1 What has 
induced him to leave vou a stranger in a strange land ? I 
had forgiven him ancf met him with kindness when he 
<»me with his young bride to the Netherlands, till I had 
my old anger roused by witnessing his treachery to one 
who neither had nor could have warranted its exercise. At 
first it was simply pity for you — a wife left behind without 
the simplest necessaries of life, in worse condition even 
and under more degrading conditions than the illiterate 
squaw of a Mohammedan rover • for she has a right to a 
provision adequate to her wants. After a moment's pause 
he added, with an earnestness that made me tremble, " Give 
me the authority to punish this man, and tear the net which 
hampers your every step, and you shall find your own hand 
has created a law of liberty — a nower to punish and reward : 
in a word, to redeem your life from slavery." 

My reply was weak and faintly uttered : " I can be made 
to suffer ; but all heroic acts of self-assertion and vindica- 
tion are beyond my province, and I have no heart for 
them." 

Alas ! this avowal only inflamed the evil I had hoped to 
allay, and I saw distinctly that this so-called consideration 
for my position was only another form of diabolical hate to 
my husband, and that nothing would be too base for him 
if only he could give activity to this hate ; and no way so 
sure as through the poor wife. 

This I know, that on his attempting to embrace me I 
stepped backward, saying, ** Touch me not for your life, 
but leave me," and that Foulger rose, uttering a sentence 
which concentrated all my excitement into one wild thrill 
of terror. My succeeding actions savoured of the energy 
of a mind highly wrought and boj;0ering on madness. 

Foulger's step was yet audible on the stairs when I flew 
to the inner room, where I found my babe asleep, but the 
girl who acted as his nurse was gone. Without a moment's 
hesitation I took him from his cot, enveloped him in a flannel 
and shawl, rolled round my shoulders a thick Dutch wrapper, 
encased my head in a broad hoUand hat, and began noise- 
lessly to descend the stairs. As I reached the first short 
flight I heard the library door shut violently. It was of the 
utmost importance I should pass that door without being 
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noticed. I knew my only chance of escape lay in my issuing- 
by the front of the house, as the offices were filled "with 
domestics, whose rude notions of service would have made 
my progress impossible. My terror lest the babe should 
utter even the feeblest cry can be easily imagined. On 
gaining the hall I advanced to the entrance ; but, alas ! the 
upper bolts let deep into the woodwork were beyond any 
effort I could make with my living burden. I heard a door 
behind me creak on its hinges ominously, and dark as was 
the hour, the reflection from the snow would have been 
sufficient to have betrayed me at once. Under the momentary 
instinct I moved suddenly to the saloon. It was a desperate 
venture. The dinner-cloth was not yet removed, and as I 
looked around and saw all the windows had been fitted -with 
their double frame, and reflected that the attendant would 
return to finish his work, I sank on the window settee in 
blank despair. 

A footstep now distinctly audible in the hall stung me 
into action. " Karl ! " sharply cried Foulger, coming towards- 
the room in which I was standing at bay. Before I knew 
what I intended to do, I had simply stooped down below 
the level of the table. ** Karl ! '' repeated the voice, and at 
the moment the handle of the door was turned and Foulger 
entered. " Drunkard ! " he said, irritably, and muttering a 
curse he heavily closed the door. 

I was facing the window in an instant, and rising on the 
settee, I opened an inner fold ; this exposed a draught of 
air, and the thick snow which lay outside and had partly 
drifted between the frames, showed me a bolt running simpljr 
into the sill below ; this I lifted, and giving the folding sash 
a sharp push, to my delight it yielded with a quiver which 
threatened to bring down the whole frame, and I stepped 
out into the frosty night air. 

What it was gave me the cunning I am at a loss to telU 
but I walked towards a track darkened by footsteps some 
yards in advance of me and in the opposite direction to that 
I purposed to take. Having gained the beaten path, I moved 
on tiptoe towards the large side gates opening on the main 
road to Breda. I knew well enough that these gates were 
usually kept locked, but I persisted in my route, and by 
what is called an accident, I encountered the under gardener, 
who was actually standing in the opening, evidently on his 
way to the house. 

I had forgotten my disguise till he addressed me in the 
familiar patois of the district. I pretended a petulance 
which I nad remarked current among the boorish dames^ 
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on ^which the man grunted, put his hands mechanically into 
lus prodigious side pockets, and puffed away at his deep- 
bowled pipe with emphatic phlegm. 

It may oe surmised that I did not follow too accurately 
his country's fashion, but at once passed the opening, and 
stepped quickly along the high road. Uow long the boor 
waited for me to relent I looked not back to ascertain, 
but after passmg the grounds and boundary of the chateau 
I forsook the high road, and came upon the track made by 
the horses of the Trekschuit or canal passage-boat. 

To my chagrin I found my path intercepted by narrow 
but deep and rapid trout-streams, over which there was- 
no other passage than stones, occasionally joined by loose 
planks, which I felt it impossible to encounter, encumbered 
as I was with my infant. White as was the snow, still 
the night was dark, and after crossing a couple of streams 
I was in the face of a third, which I could not hope to 
pass. SuddenljT there came upon me a poultry earner, a 
woman who daily, or sometimes twice a day, carries farm 
produce on her head from Haagje and Ginniken to Breda, 
or to the towns and hamlets in this barony. I was not a 
little delighted at my good fortune, for I saw at a glance 
that the new comer was young, tall and comely, habited 
in a close jacket with long flaps, short, striped, coloured 
petticoat, consisting of full a dozen yards of coarse but 
warm woollen material, which gave, no doubt, an unwonted 
rotundit>r to the flgure, and reached to the calf of the leg 
only, which was Arm and admirably shaped, covered with 
a blue stocking, whilst the foot was cased in yellow 
slippers, with Targe, round, white-metalled buckles pro- 
jecting on either side. On her head was a closely-fltting 
cap, which carefully concealed all her hair save two bands 
on the temples, which were decorated with yellow filagree 
clsisps. By her waist was suspended a hat quite as large as 
a lady's full-sized paraso], and as gaudily lined. The b^ket 
of fowls was, as she came near me^ transferred from her 
back to her head, where it was poised by a stuff" circlet 
fitted to the bottom for that purpose. 

As she approached close she inquired if I were 'Agoing 
across," pointing to the rivulet before me. I expressed my 
desire to do so, but feared the unsteadiness of my step and 
the danger which might ensue to my little babe, as well as 
to myself. She scanned me with a distrustful eye ; but as 
I looked distressfully on my babe, she smiled, and said in 
the patois of Southern Flanders, ** Give me the babe." My 
fearful heart would not allow me to comply. To my sur- 

G 2 
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prise she remarked quietly, '' The little one is safer in my 
arms than yours — ^trust it with me ; and we must hasten, or 
we shall lose the Trekschuit." 

What I might have done I know not had I not seen two 
men coming, at a pace most unusual in Dutchmen, in our 
direction. Hurriedly I put the babe into the arms of the 
Flaardise, when, with the agility and calm assurance of her 
race, she moved across the ford. Having safely land^ on 
the other side, I retook my babe, and would have fled ; but 
she assured me I need not hunj, as the landing-place was 
but half a mile (about two Enghsh miles) off. 

Our activity had placed us much ahead of the two men, 
who were slowly crossing the streams, and before they were 
again in sight the canal was before us. My companion 
asked me if I were French, and on ascertaining that I was 
not she seemed far more at ease, and instantly gave up the 
southern patois for her native Dutch. She told me she was 
a native of Flaarding (on the Meuse), and had married a 
farmer, near Haagie; that she was on her way to Breda 
with her fowls, which would be in great demand on the 
morrow, the great y^fe day. 

I felt assured that the two men I had seen were sent in 
pursuit of me; but I kept by the side of the Flaardise, 
under the conviction that only by this means I could escape 
detection or appeal for aid. 

The Trekschuit was at the landing before we arrived. 
Het Jagertie's whip was warning all passengers that no 
time was to be lost when I stei)ped on board, and looking 
back beheld my pursuers making for the landing-place. 
I followed the farmer's wife, who, with basket in both hands, 
was toiling through a heap of packages into the larger 
cabin, which occupied the middle and prow of the Trekschuit. 
Here there were irom twenty to five-and-twenty passengers. 
Along the centre ran the table, on which was a spittoon, 
an iron pot containing burning turf for the accommodation 
of smokers, and a stand laden with pipes. 

The sides of the cabin were fitted up with leathern 
curtains to keep out the draughts, of which the Dutch 
have far more fear than of plague, pestilence, and famine 
combined. 

Up to this time my babe appeared by some instinct to 
have felt all my danger, for throughout he had not uttered 
a cry, but the stifling smoke of the cabin and the close air 
which nearly choked me, made him restless. But a new 
anxiety now beset me. The steward was collecting the 
fares, and I timidly inquired of the Flaardise the amount. 
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and finding it was but twelve stivers (about a shilling 
English), I earnestly trusted I mi^ht not find myself unpre- 
pared. I am tempted to say providentially the parting with 
my nurse at Ginmken had caused me to refer to my small 
store, and I had, in a fit of abstraction, deposited my purse 
in my pocket instead of returning it to the drawer. My 
whole store was but half a guinea in English money ; a half 
ryder, equivalent to twelve shillings and fivepence : a ducat, 
nine shillings and f ourpence, and a few half guilders, each 
tenpence. 

Nervous about the value of the stivers, I offered the 
steward the ducat and the half ryder. He took the former, 
rang the metal, tasted it, and gave me back eight twelve- 
stiver pieces ana a few single stivers. At once the Flaardise 
interfered, and protested that he ought to have rendered me 
two stivers and two doights more. The man became very 
irate, and swore that the ducat would not fetch " now^^ nine 
twelve-stiver pieces and sixteen doights. 

"What's that you say?" vociferated the Flaardise, "the 
Orange Boven gone down in the market ? " 

The uproar that succeeded to this sally beggars all des- 
cription. I never had witnessed anything like it, and could 
not comprehend what possible connection my loss of a few 
stivers could have with the Orange Boven. I would willingly 
have given all my change to the collector to quiet an uproar 
[ dreaded above all things. Phlegmatic as the Dutch seem, 
it is an absurdity to depict them as imperturbable. I never 
saw any human beings more instantaneously in violent 
commotion. One minute before, and they were smoking in 
lazy negligence ; now they had started to their feet and 
hastened^ pipe in mouth clenched firmly between their tieeth, 
and audibly muttering, to the comer where the collector 
and the Flaardise were in dispute. Two or three drew 
their long knives, and so threatening was the affair that I 
apprehended bloodshed. 

The collector implored a hearing, and his manner became 
even abject. He was onljr a poor collector, and received but 
a hundred and twenty stivers a week ; he had a wife and 
five children depending on him ; he could not afford to make 
a wrong exchange ; but if it was to be the (question whether 
or not Orange Boven was to come to his rights again, why 
he would at any time eive a Napoleon for a ducai. A gruff 
cheer, a glass all round, and a speedy deposit of the disputed 
stivers and doights on the taole, and peace was restored ; 
whilst the excited smokers filled the cabin with the densest 
cloud the atmosphere could contain. 
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The Flaardise said to the collector, who was all amiability, 
*' As a true man, you might let that young woman go into 
the Toef there and nurse her little one." The man putting 
his pipe into his mouth, and taking a piece of burning peat 
with his fingers, he dipped it into the half -emptied bowl, 
and, puffing away, beckoned me to follow him. As I came 
to the door of the roef I slipped into his hand the disputed 
stivers and doights and waJked faintly in. This compart- 
ment, which was glazed, was fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of eight passengers only. It was occupied now by an 
-elderly gentleman, who was evidently asleep, and two 
middle-aged women, who were knitting by the light of a 
.single oil lamp, and were exceedingly taciturn. 

After about an hour the " het jagertie,'\who had completed 
his stage, entered to obtain money. I felt nervous at this 
new demand, and offered him a six-stiver piece, at which he 
scratched his head, and I forthwith drew out two more. 

"What are you doing?" asked one of my new fellow- 
travellers. " Three doights is a very good trinkgeld." 

The advice was followed up by the matron's coming to the 
driver, and taking the money out of his hand and directing 
him to give me proper change. 

We had arrived at the Quay, at Breda, and I had sought 
out and was about to follow the Flaardise, when, by the 
light of the lanterns on each side of the landing plank, I 
detected the face of Frederick Foulger peering into the faces 
of the passengers as they stepped ashore. Instinctively I 

fave place to the other persons who were crowding on me. 
'o my increased dismay I perceived Foulger address the 
Flaardise, who appeared to answer him in a manner to 
increase his interest. I saw the farmer's wife x)oint towards 
the roef of the Trekschuit, and as the passengers were 
now but few, and went up leisurely, Foulger boarded at the 
chief cabin entrance, where he encountered the manager. 
I was merely crouched by the forepart of the tarpaulin, 
towards which the master of the vessel was directing one of 
the passengers and some porters. 

As the manager went towards the roef with Foulger, I 
stepped forward, and just as two porters had advanced 
with some luggage I preceded them and gained the shore. 
A man with a lantern in his hand nodded towards the roef 
of the Trekschuit, saying between his teeth, which mean- 
time held his pipe, " Have you seen the gentleman who has 
been seeking you T 

I answered in a monosyllable -in the affirmative, and with 
forced calmness, nodding towards the luggage in the centre 
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of the boat, I walked on. I had not gone many paces when 
I heard loud voices, and I recognised the words, " Blitzen 1 
blitzen ! she's off that way !" 

I had arrived at one of the large squares, and in my haste 
I had advanced in front of a noble structure of Gothic style, 
which was dimly lighted ; the exit of a female apprised me 
that the doors were not closed, so I hastily entered. It 
was a church. Faint and terrified, hunted like a creature of 
the chase, I felt it a relief to rest on a seat in the chapel, 
where a few small wax tapers, nearly consumed, gave yet a 
sense of human sympathy. 

In this sacred corner of the sanctuary I felt for the first 
time since my flight from Ginniken, repose enough to give 
my babe its natural nourishment, after which it fell on to 
sleep ; and becoming myself insensible, either through f aint- 
ness or drowsiness, I must have slept too. I was awakened 
by the passing of a strong light across my eyes, and I pjer- 
ceived a man dressed in long, black robes and a close-fitting 
•cassock, leaning over me. His head was bald, .and his hair 
by the temples white and curling ; the eyes blue, the features 
placid, his mouth large, with massive lower jaw and heavy 
double chin. 

As I continued to look at him, he said, in clear, soft, 
Dutch — " Daughter, what makes you here at this unusual 
hour 1 " I told him that I fled from the violence of my per- 
secutor. The face of my interrogator expressed alarm, and 
turning the lantern round, he seemed to peer into the deep 
gloom in which the church was environed. With quick, 
light steps he made his way in the direction of the entrance 
by which I had come in ; I saw the light borne then towards 
the western doors. Anon it came, but more slowly, in the 
direction of the chapel where I was still half stupified. 

As the priest again approached he observed, " You have 
not sought in vain the Choir of the Lords of Breda — the 
Chapel of the Blessed Virgin (pointing to the figure to the 
right of where I was reclining). I rejoined, " I fled in 
ignorance to this House of God, as a hunted hare runs to a 
thicket" So saying I strove to rise, but felt the task too 
heavy for my strength, and the kind old man assisted me. 

" Come, daughter, with me ; you seem faint and famished. 
What is that ?--a babe ! Well, it matters not. It is young 
for so feeble a creature to flee from the oppressor." 

I could not resist replying, as I looked up at the figure to 
which he had himself oirected my attention — " And yet that 
babe that fled from Bethlehem was not unlike mine !" 

" The Mother, the blessed Virgin herself, must have been 
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your guide, daughter, and taught you the 'passport' to he 
sanctuary, cried he, devoutly crossing himself and bending 
his knee. 

" You must not be mistaken in me," I remarked ; " I am 
Enelish and Protestant.'' 

Tne good man took, this very differentlyto what I had 
expected, and replied with gentleness— "Then, daughter^ 
all the more you need my help." Thus saying, he supported 
me towards a room I imagine must have been the sacristy, 
and gave me an old Gothic chair near the now almost extinct 
embers of a fire, on which he hastened to pile some cones of 
fir, wood and peat. The light and heat not only save me a 
cheerful glow, but threw out all the quaint and beautiful 
detail of the curiously carved chamber into admirable dis- 
tinctness. My new guide unlocked a panelled door, and 
drew from it an antique decanter and a burnished glass ; he 
then placed on a silver plate of most elaborate chasing, a 
roll of white bread. 

Placing them on a table by my side, he poured me out 
wine which glowed in the m^light a rich amethyst, and 
bade me drink it. I obeyed as 1 could, but its first taste 
brought a craving hunger, and I eagerly took the rolL The 

good priest staid my hand : " Slowly break it up and soak it 
rst — lust a morsel at the time ; there is no need of hurry." 

" Tell me," said he, as he arrested my meal midway, as 
much of your story as will serve your views and enaole me 
to take the proper steps." 

My outline was easily narrated, and when it was com- 
pleted the listener remarked, " Truly, the world is a hard 
taskmaster and thankless." 

**Man from the first has been deceived," I answered r 
resuming my food. 

He told me that human wisdom did not yet know the 
real import of those terms. It would be unjust to the good 
old man not to remark that, during my relation he showed 
strong marks of distress, and often ejaculated some phrase 
indicative of his consciousness of the imminence of the 
danger. 

I was led to speak of the Trekschuit, and so intensely 
interested did he become that he led me, by direct question- 
ing, to a minute detail of every incident in my short voyage. 
On referring to the quarrel about the change in the 
"ducat," he leaned forward — his face flushed — his eyes 
lighted up. When I related the Flaardise's expression of 
the " Orange bo — ^bo," he started from his seat, and gave 
way to an explosion of delight and enthusiasm. 
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After pacing the chamber with excited step and stumbling 
over some stool, he sat by my side and asked me all over 
again about the ducat and the change. I verily believe I 
might have gone on till day-dawn, simply telling over and 
over again the exact same incident as you do to chudren, and 
with the same result ; for, if I varied by a phrase in the 
recital, he brought me back to the original words with a 
tenacity which called a smile to my face. So excited did 
the old man appear that he seemed to lose all his habitual 
reserve. ^ He nlled the empty glass from the decanter, and 
drained it at a draught. " Orange Boven shall come to his. 
rights again," he muttered as he wiped the perspiration from 
his bald brow and head. 

It was fortunate for me that my babe had been startled 
and became restless, as it drew the attention of the kind 
enthusiast to my lone and miserable condition. " II povero 
bambino !" exclaimed he. " If now you be sufficiently re- 
covered, daughter, I will take you to our good mother, 
Angelica, the Principal of the Eeligieuses of the Choir of 
Breda, under whose care you may be most safely deposited.^' 

** Have you bethought yourself that I am an heretic — a 
Protestant ?" 

" Have you found out what I am ?" he inquired gravely. 
I looked up at him amazed, and he resumed, "1 am of 
the order of Him who uttered the parable of the Good 
Samaritan." 

I felt humiliated, and asked pardon for my bigotry. " You 
may indeed be readily excused," he said. " Four miles south 
of this, and the bigotry you fear would be even reasonable, 
but here it is impossible. Eeligious wars, which have 
desolated your own land and yet rage in your neighbouring 
island of the West (Green Erin), have been known here also, 
but the infatuated Spaniard who instituted and carried on 
those wars was an alien, an oppressor, a miscreant of the 
blackest malignity. All the ^Netherlands rose against the 
tyranny of Alva ; all uplifted the arm to restore freedom ta 
tne children of this soil. There was no distinction in that 
grand uprising of a people between creed and creed. 
Uatholic and Protestant fought side by side. Each staunched 
the other's wounds ; each received the other's dying injunc- 
tion ; each witnessed the other breathe out his soul to one 
common Father. They fell and rose together ; they mingled 
their blood in one struggle, and their snouts in one mighty 
triumph. No, daughter, no ! we know not any difference of 
creed in the cause of virtue or the claims of humanity. 
We differ — it may be we agree to differ — in our creed, but 
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we keep yet sacred the bond of brotherhood, and may God 
grant that it be ever thus !" 

Late as was the hour, the inmates of the plain white house 
which we were now close upon were evidently up and busy, 
and the summons was obeyed without delay. The passage 
in which we now stood was painted all white, and so scrupu- 
lously clean that I felt ashamed to soil the floor with my 
travel-stained shoes. The portress, on recognising the priest, 
showed us into a parlour, which had a square carpet laid in 
its centre, but the walls and the floor and every article of 
furniture gave the same painful sense of laborious cleanli- 
ness. The air of the room, however, conveyed anything but 
the idea of freshness. A large stove projected several feet 
from the wall, and the heat and unpleasant smell from the 
iron chimney were offensive. 

The expected lady was not long on her route, and my guide 
soon explained the leading features of mv case. The Xady 
Principal, who at the onset looked forbidding enough, now 
brightened up, rang a handbell, and on the portress appear- 
ing, sent a message to two of the sisters, who were evidently 
on the alert ; prim-looking Dutch n^aidens they were, and in 
the presence of their Principal ludicrously automaton-man- 
nered. " Daughter," said the good old man to me, " I may 
see thee no more till I return vith news touching your future 
project j I will bid thee now farewell." 

At this I untied my great Dutch hat, and bending my head 
reverently before him received his benediction ; my long 
hair, which had all been tucked away under the hat, now 
covering my cheeks and shoulders. The words which followed 
the formal benediction were to this effect : " The eood God, 
who knows what is best and who loves us best, guioe, protect 
and bless thee, and when thy weary pilgrimage is done, take 
thee to His bosom for ever. 

Instinctively I held out my babe, and he added, ** Even so, 
daughter, and bless the little one ; and when the short parting 
between jrou is passed, unite you to part no more." 

The stiff-looking formal maidens now led me from the 
presence of the priest and their Principal to a neat, prim- 
looking cell, warm, however, and comfortable. 

Here in a moment all semblance of formality vanished. 
As I sank exhausted on the edge of the bed, one took baby, 
and with all maternal instinct undressed, washed, soothed 
and put him to sleep with a tenderness, an ease, an interest 
marvellous to witness. The second tended me, relieved me 
►of my dress and steeped my feet in water, rubbing them with 
-a care and gentleness which sent me off into slumber so pro- 
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iound that I never knew how my disordered hair had been 
all orderly arranged, and my poor aching head laid on my 
pillow. 

When I awoke in the morning I was able to nurse my 
baby again. I fell off into a sound sleep. From this I was 
roused, I think, by one of my supposed prim attendants, in 
whose hands baby was daacing and crowing, whilst she 
examined his feet with astonishment. Would I not have 
him swathed ? she asked. I shook my head. This led to an 
exposition of the ei&cacy of swaddling. I told them it was 
never practised in my country. The girls, both of whom 
were in my dormitoiy, laughed, and said he was a little 
angel, and that if I did not swathe him he would gather his 
wiMjs and fly away from me to heaven. 

With no less care than that shown on the going to bed, we 
were both assisted in our dr^s ; and when the sisters saw 
the result they expressed their pleasure aloud and accom- 
panied us to theparlour. Here the old automaton stiffness 
was assumed. Tne Principal offered me a chair, and I sat 
down to a very comfortable and by no means meagre meal. 
It was, however, hardly finished before the good priest 
returned, and as he entered, I perceived trouble seated on 
his brow. He said that he had not asked me the name of 
my persecutor, but he feared now that he knew it only too 
well 

It appeared that Frederick Foulger was a man too high 
in favour with the existing Government to give a fair chance 
to my escape from the barony, however righteous my cause 
might be. 

Breda, especially its northern division, was known to be 
ill-affected towards the Imperial Gallic rule, and of the truth 
of this report I was (the priest added) myself a witness in 
the Trekschuit. The Orange Boven was, in fact, the Stadt- 
holder, known by us in England as Prince of Orange 
Nassau, who, when his country became united to France, 
fled to the hospitable shores of our island. 

I had so often heard this subject in England, and the 
views taken by Mr. Woldworth on it, that, in spite of my 
fear of Foulger, I could not refrain from inquiring what 
could have made the name of the Orange Boven — now and 
in modern history so passionately loved — temporarily so 
odious as to work his disgrace and forced exile. 

"Listen, for 'tis worth the hearing," replied the priest. 
"When the war broke out between your country and 
America, our Stadtholder favoured the English Royal party, 
hut our merchants and men of the sea took side with the 
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American colonists and assisted their secession. This wa& 
but natural. England for a century had been the rival of 
the Netherlands m the establishment of colonies and in 
mercantile enterprise. In this contest England carried off 
the lion's share, and in the general commerce of the world 
eclipsed Holland in the sight of all Europe. The revolt of 
the American States, if successful, could not fail to open to 
our merchants a profitable trade, and one from which our 
rival would be at least for a time excluded. The conse- 
quence of this inducement was^ that although Holland was 
nominally on terms of amity with England, yet that durisg 
the rupture we (the Dutch) carried on a trade contraband 
of war so openly and to such an extent with the AmericanSr 
that England found it to her interest to repress the trade by 
force, and thus a war was declared between the two ancient 
rival& This war was disastrous to us of the United Provinces. 
Our navy was unequal to the conflict, and was battered, 
sunk, or captured. Hence Holland had to cede her colonies 
to Great Britain, and her commerce was almost annihilated. 

" The hatred which our people felt towards our successful 
rival was extended to our ptadtholder, whose sentiments 
were consentaneous with the Royal Party of England, and 
still more whose distinct warnings of the consequences of 
the rupture with England were openly and very empha- 
tically given. 

" The people knew the bravery, firmness, and uncompro- 
mising integrity of their prince ; they knew him to be a hero, 
but tney chafed against his unflinching maintenance oi 
opinions that gallea them. 

"At this time the Gallic cock crew loud, servants betrayed 
their masters, and our Stadtholder fled. 

" The new ruler ruled for his own purposes, and not only 
did Holland see her commerce still further crippled, but her 
sons torn from her soil to die in far distant lands, and add 
their blood to the streams which flowed over to gratify the 
pride of an alien despot. Our merchants found the drummer 
Doy's little finger heavier than the Orange Bo ven's loins. 
The Corsican shut the ports against British trade, and 
Holland lay her down in tne field and bv the dykes to die." 

At this the good old man seemed half stupefied, but by a 
sudden transition he recovered, and with a look almost of 
cunning he added significantly, "but you found out that the 
ducat was worth more than it is rated in the Government 
tables." 

I felt my anxiety renewed as he uttered this. 

" This Herr Frederick Foulger," he went on, " seems to 
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have denounced you as a spy." I protested against the 
^absurdity. He interrupted me by saying that the fame 
would not hurt me there where I was, but it might be needful 
to use the weapon for my own defence. 

** In every part of the town domiciliary visits are being 
made by the authority of the Governor and Hotel de ViUe, 
;a8 they call our Stadthaus. That you would be instantly 

fivenup to the safe custody of Foulger admits not of a doubt, 
ut I hardly think the authorities would search for you here, 
although under a Government warrant they have the power." 

'^lam determined to attempt my escape to England for 
all this," I exclaimed resolutely. 

" Unless you were another Maurice of Nassau," returned 
he, " I know not how you could even hope to succeed." 

" Did he escape ? tell me how," I asked eagerly. 

** Escape ! I think not," was the reioinoer. **'Twas he 
who tooK this city out of the hand or the oppressor — ^the 
Spaniards, by sailing into it in a boat apparently laden with 
turf, but really with seventy soldiers concealed with him 
under a thin turf crust only. He was well-nigh discovered 
though, as the garrison being in want of turf began to unload 
the boat at the gates so rast, that had not the boatmen 
feigned excessive fatigue the live freight must soon have 
been uncovered." 

" I am not sure but the bed of turf might serve my turn," 
I remarked. 

'* A boat of turf sailing out of the town would be a sight 
to rouse the curiosity of everyone," he replied. 

** I will carry a piece of turf boldly on the front of ray 
hat, and walk through the gates in the face of the people," 
I exclaimed, " if nothing else is left me, shouting ^ Hurrah ! 
for the good Orange Boven ! ' " 

The priest started from his chair as though electrified. I 
need not — I doubt if I could — describe the scene. The Lady 
Principal lost her self-possession, too. What chiefly con- 
-cemed my life and dearest interest floated uppermost in my 
mind, and I could not gather the real sentiments of my 
hearers ; for what with emotion and what with caution — 
what with enthusiasm in the cause and fear of consecjuences 
—I might as well have called in to my council some inmates 
of a lunatic asylum. 

That I was looked upon as a barrel of gunpowder I verily 
believe, but that they would betray me I did not credit for a 
moment. 

On the evening of the same day I had an interview with 
the Lady Principal. She was as usual, sedate and formal. 
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She began by telling me that the plan I had suggested in 
the morning was not to be thought of at present. It ivould 
issue not only in bloodshed but defeat. They therefore 
declined the offer, recognising its power and heroism. I 
opened my eyes at this prosaic view of the case. She 
resumed without pause, beyond that needful to take breath 
and to fix my attention : " We shall aid you in your escape, 
and the plan is already in train. To-morrow is the great 
religious /<?<e of our Frauenkirche, and our daughters attend 
its grand ceremonial. Subsequently, a procession of the 
religieuses will pass the barrier on their errand of mercy to 
the colony of Fishfraus, who reside up and down in the 
vicinity of the ' Merk/ about half a mile north of the town. 
You must be guided implicitly in dress and conduct by us. 
Your courage and self-control will be needed, as at the 
barrier every individual in the procession will be scrutinised, 
and doubtless your enemy will oe on the watch." 

At this announcement I simply bent my head, and the- 
Lady Principal struck a bell, which, being answered, my 
two friendly maidens were summoned. 

** Agnes," said the Principal, " to your care is confided the 
babe ; Static, to you the embarkation at the Lage Zwalow.. 
To both, the guest with her little one is entrusted from this- 
hour till the duty devolved on you is completed." 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SISTEBS OF THE CHOIR OF BBEDA. 

I QUITTED the presence between my automaton supporters 
with action and deportment as formal as theirs. I relate the 
fact without attempting to account for it. 

The delight which my attendants manifested at having a 
real masquerade of their own to plan in the centre of the 
ceremonial one common to the community, I leave my 
readers to picture. They insisted on curling my hair first, 
and then robing me in the garments of the sisterhood ; 
the seriousness which my face assumed added to their 
amusement, caused probably by the oddness of mv appear 
ance with long, thick hair falling in dense curls on my 
shoulders, hiding my serge dress. As Agnes brought baby 
and put him in my arms, both sisters put up their hands and 
exclaimed with staring eyes, " The Madonna." Statie sud- 
denly left the cell — ^it was really a good-sized room and 
comfortably furnished; she reappeared with a very pale 
consumptive sister with chalks and tablets. After long ad- 
miration, and begging me to stand full face with baby imme- 
diately before me, whom I was to hold in both hands, a chalk 
sketch was taken ; its progress was interrupted from time 
to time by a hollow cough, and the pity I felt for the artiste 
was most faithfully transcribed on the tablet. No such 
likeness of me was overtaken ; not only was the resemblance 
perfect, but so life-like as to be startling. Some painful inci- 
dents which occurred subsequently gave an enhanced value 
to that sketch, and I would fain have purchased it, but the 
advisers of the Choir of Breda refused to part with it, on the 
plea that it was a vision assigned to the Sister Daniela (the 
artiste) on her departure to a better world ; her own words 
as she finished the picture being, " I never thought to have 
a vision so full of the blessed Madonna in this gloomy land." 

" I resemble her in one thing," I replied, with tears start- 
ing to my eyes ; " the sword has pierced through my heart 
also." 

When the poor girl had left the eel Sister Agnes told me 
that Sister Daniela was a native of Ancona, and was the 
daughter of a well-known painter. 
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The next morning I woke early to the sound of music 
which, but for its complexity and the perfection of the 
-execution, I should have thought to have been produced by 
striking bells. I was not aware then that an^ carillonneur 
could accomplish a feat which, for combination of sounds, 
more resemmed the effect produced by a modem organ; 
they were indeed carillons. 

As they finished, my two attendants, Sisters Agnes and 
Statie, entered and informed me that the reveille or 
-''erwacken" had struck. 

After being habited in the fashion of the preceding evening, 
save that my hair was carefully folded and closely circled 
round my head, and concealed by a stiff, close-fitting white 
•cap. Sister Agnes lightly swaddled baby, and we all partook 
of an ample breakfast. I was then marshalled with a choir 
of above forty religieuses similarly attired in the corridor, 
where, headed by ecclesiastics and the Lady Principal, we 
marched into the Frauenkirche, which was illuminated and 
literally crammed with a dense concourse, early as it was — 
full three hours before sunrise. As we took our places, the 
observed of all observers, we had each of us a printed paper 
put into our hands by the conductor of the musical depart- 
ment, with the words clearly printed under the bold-looldiig 
notes. After a short service the organ pealed forth its 
prelude, and by a combination of stops, combining the human 
voice with the accompaniment of both stringed and wind 
instruments such as I never before and never since have 
heard, it premonished us of the air and even the parts we 
had to sing. 

The intense interest the whole congregation felt in the 
hymn about to be sung, was evidenced by a breathlessness 
and impress! veness which could not but be felt. The theme 
of the air was the VOrme Armit of Busuois, or of some still 
earlier writer, and merely adapted by him. The present 
form was obviously borrowed from a composition of Pales- 
trina's. The words may be thus rendered — 

" All the glories of the night, 

All the promise of the East, 
All the full meridian light. 

All the solemn realm of rest ; 
Every hopeful blade of com. 

Every ocean path and mine. 
Things that are, and things unborn 

Witness to Thy love divine." 
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This verse was vigorously and yet plaintively sung, and 
the prelude to the second stanza was light and graceful — 

" Landscapes laughing with their store, 
All the cattle of tne field, 
All the waves which lash the shore 

With the myriad fish they yield — 
All some gratitude declare, 
For their Heavenly Fathers care ; 
Nor would we unmindful be 
Of the debt we owe to Thee." 

The last four lines were softened and concluded pianissimo. 
The interlude before the third and last stanza was a deeply 
mournful cadence, and so filled me with a sense of approach- 
ing dismay that I could with difficulty refrain from express- 
ing my terror. Fortunately the congregation was too busy 
with its own emotion, for already sounds of ill-suppressed 
JBobs were audible. The verse commenced — 

** For our country's wealth, we pray ; 

For her peace and godliness ; 
For the wanderer on nis way 

O'er the trackless wilderness ; 
For the labourer of the sod, 

In the city, on the sea. 
Eaise we up to Thee, oh, Grod, 

This our solemn Litany." 

As the choir began the lines, " For the wanderer on his 
way," a voice whispered in my ear, "It is the Orange 
Boven." I must have been more stupid than a sloth not to 
have seen the drift of this hymn, and on such a day as this ; 
but the effect on the congregation was enough to have 
pointed the burthen of the hymn upon any man, not wilfully 
blind. 

The kind of outburst I had expected did not manifest 
itself ; but men wept like maidens. Even the very people 
who had planned this little scenic display were drawn into 
the vortex of passion which their own art had prepared for 
others, and were hardly less overmastered by the impulsive 
emotion than the audience. ^ 

The service over, the religieuses were all marshalled for 
their procession to the Merk — to the point known as the 
Missionary station. 

The Lady Principal passed close to the line in which I 
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marched with my attendants, and casting on us a look stem 
and searching, she left us to our fate. 

The procession was received throughout its entire progress- 
with marks of sympathy and reverence by the masses, and 
anxious as I was to secure my escape, I felt more and more 
the responsibility I should incur by anv sudden appeal to the- 
national predilections for their exiled Stadtholder ; yet my 
mind dwelt on this as a last resort if any violent attempt 
were made to seize me. I think it was my preoccupation on 
this score which enabled me to walk with firm step to the 
northern gate of the city, where the grand trial awaited me. 
Arrived at this point I looked forward anxiously and 
recognised the cocked hats, worn obliquel^r on the head, with 
front peak over the outer comer of the right eye, the long 
moustache, the military blue coat faced with white, the 
tight small clothes with long white gaiters ; the mixture of 
precision with swagger in the words and deportment, which 
reminded me that the ordeal I had to pass would be serious 
enough, for the men before me were the military police of 
the ** Empereur " — a police not addicted to veneration of any 
kind except of their chief. I suspect the edict against "any 
petition of any God or man save of thee, oh king ! " would 
nave found very few Daniels for victims in the Imperial 
army. As our sisterhood halted, the **Chef de la Commission" 
read his orders with genuine French military concision and 
contempt for national names and their sounds. One hy one 
not simply the persons but their little bundle of provisions, 
and other gear were " visited." 

Within a few yards of the police stood Frederick Foulger, 
and I confess the sight of him greatly prostrated my hopes 
of success. The number in advance of my row was diminish- 
ing, and I saw my turn was at hand. 

As Sister Agnes with my babe stepped forward my knees 
trembled, but at that moment two hands were placea under 
my arms to sustain me. Agnes was standing before the Chef, 
and her parcel was pressed. ** Sacre ! ! fichu ! Qu'avez-vous 
done Ik Mademoiselle 1 Un enfant 1 " 

As this was uttered two powerful acolytes jammed in 
between the Chef and Foulger, who peered with intense 
interest into Sister Agnes' face. 

** Eh bien, oui. Monsieur," replied she firmly and with the 
volubility of a French grisette, looking up at the soldier. 
** Dans 1 arm^e Imperiale il y a quelques uns sur qui une 
pauvre femme s'appuie avec confiance, et (jui ne s'alarmequi 
sur son avenir. On trouve quelque fois une femme, qui 
accepte la lutte qu'elle aura a soutenir avec courage, s'impose 
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les sacrifices avec joie. Eh bien, Monsieur, qui dites- 



vous." 



'* Passez, Madame,'' said the old soldier sentimentally, **c'est 
bien votre affaire." 

Foulger's eyes strained to the uttermost, but failed to 
detect any plausible cause for detaininfif the fair frail one. 
Just as my turn had come a priest who had accompanied us 
advanced to the side of the Chef, and observed that, for a 
good French Catholic, he was hardly treating the sisters 
better than the heretic English did in Spain. ^ The soldier 
coloured to his temples. The few gendarmes in front had 
caught sight of Agnes and the babe, and were blazing ironical 
compliments about her. At this moment I stepped in front. 
The Chef, putting his hand on my bundle, and feeling simply 
some broken food, turned his eyes on his subordinates, and 
gave a command to them in a tone of anger which subdued 
their hilarity. At the same time he bade me pass on. 

** Monsieur," cried Foulger, struggling forward, "detain 
that young person ! " 

" Sacre nom ! de chien ! " vocifeilated the Chef, laying 
firmly hold on Sister Static, who, having actually forced me 
forward and taking my place, bore the brunt of the Questions 
meant for me, whilst I found myself five ranks in advance. 

What further was said 1 did not hear, but one of the last 
rank already passed was recalled. 

Frederick Foulger was about to hasten to review the 
sisters near to Agnes, when the two acolytes stepped up 
boldlv — 

** Monsieur could not be allowed to insult the religion of 
the barony under the protection of the French flag. Mon- 
sieur is English and an heretic." 

The Chef swore, and the rest of the procession passed in 
increasingly rapid succession through the gate, ana in a few 
minutes we were on the bank of the Merk, in front of the 
landing-place, where a Trekschuit was ready to receive the 
sisters. 

Towards this Frederick Foulger advanced, and was about 
to step on board, when one of the acolytes gave him a blow 
which staggered him and sent him reeling l)ack. Foulger, 
in impetuous indignation, returned to the spot and struck 
the onender, but the numbers who now assailed him over- 

Cered him in a minute, and whilst we were hurried on 
d, he was hustled to a considerable distance down the 
bank of the stream, and then on to the ice, where, surrounded 
by the skat^ers. I lost sight of him. Our boat being securely 
fastened on a Kind of sledge, was urged on with more than 
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its wonted speed. To my surprise, the roef had been reserved 
for myself, tjaby, and the two Sisters Agnes and Statie, to 
whose special care I had been committed. When we were 
safely shut iri, Agnes delivered up to me my little one, and 
I confess I felt ashamed and even overpowered at a review 
of all the generous girl had done and gone through for me. 
When I had sufficiently collected my scattered self-control, 
I exclaimed — 

* My dear, kind, generous girl, you have endured shame for 
an alien in nation and religion, and what can I say to you V 

** Our Mother Superieure led me to expect it would be a 
far more difficult and delicate task,*' she replied smiling. 

" But you bore shame and ribaldry," I repeated. 

" I took it as so much compliment paid to the correctness 
of my performance of the part assigned to me," she added. 

** But you must feel hurt at the wrong I have done you ! " 
I suggested. 

^^ 1 am not," was the naive rejoinder as she stooped and 
kissed my cheek. 

" How could you, dear Agnes, perform so to the b'fe the 
part of a silly sentimental repuDlican grisettel" I inquired. 

" Do you think I did T she asked eagerly, clapping her 
hands. 

"I watched your every action, and heard your every 
word," I added. 

** I am afraid one bom and educated as you are," she said, 
"can hardly be a very correct judge of the accuracy of my 
representation." 

** Yes, I think I am, for I felt it must be true to the life ; 
and I believe we all have so much wickedness lying dormant 
in our nature, as easily to recognise when the acting of it 
comes up to the standard ." 

When the ice travelling was completed we were left 
behind in the roef, and as soon as the body of religieuses 
had started, Sister Agnes hurried me into a sort of chaise, 
still fitted on a sledge. It was without shafts, and had an 
arch between where the wheels should have been in front, 
upon which the driver put his feet to direct the vehicle, to 
wnich two horses were attached hy rough ropes. When 
we went down hill the man iixed his feet firmly against 
the horses and pressed his back against the vehicle, to pre- 
vent it rolling on the animals. 

Having arrived at a broad river which led to the Salt 
Lake, called the Lage Zwalow, Sister ^gnes engaged two 
men to lift us into a flat boat, which was slid towards the 
water, where within a hundred yards floated the " Beurt- 
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schippe," bound for Moerdyke. I had parted with Static on 
the shore, and now Sister Agnes, having obtained me a berth 
in the Caiuit or cabin, where there were beds fitted up to 
accommodate eight persons, stood before me ready to depart. 
I was so overcome as to feel obliged to sit on the first chair 
I found. The religieuse put her hands together, and leaning 
over me said, "Farewell. I held up baby for her to kiss, and 
the maiden, in an impassioned earnestness, clasped the child 
and kissed him over and over again, while he nestled his 
face to hers and drove his tiny fingers into her soft throat. 
The tears fell fast and full down her cheeks. As a notice 
from the skipper warned her that she must depart, I took 
off a diamond ring and tried to put it on her finger. " No, 
no ; if you love me. I am not of the world, and I do not 
wish to see with the eyes of the world." 

The genuine outburst of repugnance hurt me, yet I dared 
not risk it again. The sister seeing this, said, " I will now 
make one request worth to me a thousand precious gems." 
I looked up inauiringly. ** A lock of your own hair aud one 
little curl of the baby whom I have boasted of as my own 
to-day," added she anxiously. From Sister Agnes's own 
chain or chatelain I took the scissors, which severed the locks. 
We parted. 

The double-masted Beurtschippe made her way bravely, 
and we landed at Moerdyke before dark. 

The sight of the shops brought to my mind the propriety 
of modifying both my own and my babe's apparel. By this 
time I felt thoroughly worn out, and as I moved again in the 
direction of the quay I came upon a cabaret with the sign of 
three horse-shoes, and bearing the inscription, ** Drei Hoof- 
yzer." 

I was about to enter, when to my astonishment and delight 
I recognised the face <5f the old mate of the brig Dare 
Devil, who was seated on the step with eyes turned towards 
the inside of the bar. I touched his arm, and he looked up, 
but could not recognise me. I accosted him and brought to 
his memory the circumstances of our voyage from Cardigan 
Bay. The astonishment 'of the old man was mingled with 
marks of commiseration as his eye glanced from me to my 
babe, and then back again, taking in my dress and wayworn 
forlomness. 

" This is hardly the place for the likes of you to put your 
head in,"he said sorrowfully, as he again looked at the interior 
of the cabaret, dense with tobacco fumes and redolent of 
spirits. 

I told him that I was too glad to have met a friend to care 
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much about my accommodation. The old tar shook his head, 
and slowly leading the way to a little parlour at the back, he 
•commended me to the charge of the Wirthien or landlady. 

I explained to the mate that my object was to return to 
any part of the English coast, and I was most anxious to do so 
in the ship in which he sailed. He shook his head dubiously, 
and remarked that times were wonderfully altered. The 
passage-boats had ceased to travel, and merchandise being 
chiefly contraband, a lawless set of rovers had replaced the 
peaceful and responsible masters of vessels. He promised 
me to make inquiries about the matter. As he did not return 
at the expected hour, I ventured to ask the landlady about 
him, and left her, expressing a hope that she would send him 
to me instantly on his arrival ; to my discomfort she sent me 
not the mate but the skipper, a man about as forbidding as 
•could well have been chosen for his office ; he carried about 
him a restless, loose, truculent air, his face was heavy and 
sensual, and his general demeanour obtuse yet forward. He 
either guessed or had learned that I was seeking a passage to 
the English coast. After some hesitation I agreed to terms. 

"Ferry fell," said he, in hoarse broken English with strong 
native accent ; " you may haf a passage in te Taretoifle, 
and take your choice of your lady place if de vind and 
vedder don't say nay, my tear." 

The insolence and familiarity of this phrase did not satisfy 
me, but I could hardly see what better course was open. I 
asked him when the ship would sail. ** Noin des ferry 
noiffht," was the rejoinder. 

Upon giving him the only piece of English gold I had he 
rubbed, suckea it and turned it over in the palm of his hand, 
and with an offensive leer he made some remark I did not 
comprehend, and rolled out of the room. 

It was very late when the mate returned, to whom I com- 
municated my version of the affair. He seemed doubtful, 
but informed me that a French officer of Custom had inquired 
of him if a female with a baby had made application for a 
passage to England. I was much alarmed, and inquired the 
answer he had given. *' Well," was the reply, '* I axed him 
if he was chaffin'. But as the Parleywous put his hand on 
his white facin', I looked up at him sorrowful like, and shook 
my head and told him that sort of profit didn't come across 
us now — no such luck, says I, and I'm afeard our skipper 'd 
have to ship himself to France, and learn a little manners 
lirst, afore the ladies would put theirselves under his care for 
a voyage. Tm blest if the Parleywous didn't take it in like 
greasy salad." 
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The end of our dialc^ue was that, although the mate had 
no confidence in the skipper, he yet thought it safer I should 
sail in the Dare Devil, as he was to return in it, than remain 
or make further inquiries. 

So alive was I to the danger of being sent back to Breda, 
and there delivered over to Foulger, that I determined to set 
sail, and allow the mate to adopt a little stratagem, viz., to 
take me out on his arm, and lead me away in tne very 
opposite direction to that we were bound for, and then to 
ship me in a little lading-boat, cover me over with tarpaulin, 
iinct row me back. I do not enter into the particulars of this 
piece of smuggling. 

It was, I found, most fortunate for us that the night was 
stormy, and that a heavy fall of sleet somewhat damped the 
ardour of the French douaniers. 

As it was, however, we drifted noiselessly, and yet did not 
escape " hailing" Before we had got clear of the mouth of 
the river we were followed, and our men put all strength to 
their oars, and hoisted a square sail, which carried us forward 
At a wonderful pace. 

Several shot could now be heard, and some struck within 
A few yards of our lighter. In the midst of this disorder we 
were hailed in a thick, loud voice, and the answer of ** Ay ay, 
sir ! " was followed by a scamper. Jn an incredible short 
space of time everytning in the lighter was transferred to 
the brig, and the former allowed to drift towards the main. 
The brig setting her sails was steered, and doubling a cape 
anchored for the night at the mouth of the Grivelingen. 
Here my troubles began afresh, and took a most hateful form. 

The skipper had sent the mate and two or three of the 
crew on shore for a consignment of madder, and to purchase 
some fresh provisions, it seems ; whilst this expedition was 
being conducted the man occupied himself in smoking, 
drinking, and lounging about that part of the vessel in which 
I had been deposited. 

In a fit of restlessness he entered the cabin, where his 
expressions and manners were so coarse and offensive that I 
was compelled to remind him of our mutual relation to each 
other, and that I was the wife of an English officer. His 
reply awoke my fears no less than my grief. ** The wife !" he 
shouted ; " where's your husband, my girl ? Husbands in 
England don't leave their wives to wander up and down 
their own, much less a foreign country without them ;" 
approaching me nearer, he said, "come, don't you be a fool ; 
just give me a kiss, ana let us be friends." 

I started back and placed the table between us. To ray 
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horror he followed me with determined doggedness. By 
good fortune I detected on the seat which he had left his 
brace of pistols, and as he continued to dog me, I managed 
to near these, and suddenly pouncing on them instantly 
drew back the locks. The click, click , sharp and well- 
defined, brought my opponent to a stand. 

That he did not underrate his danger-for it was indeed 
most imminent ; fear had made a tigress of me — I had ample 
proof. He drew up and looked at me with eyes that were 
hardly so unwinking and desperate as mine. His dogged 
wilfulness was not driven out ; but as I covered him with 
his weapons with deliberation, and followed the motions of 
his eyes with mine, I saw him come to a pause. 

" Yes, that's old Davy's bowline, anyhow. I give in ; put 
down the toothpicks. A kiss ain't worth the stealing." 

I did not, however, put down the weapons ; but I motioned 
my head to shov him he was to leave the cabin. A flu^ of 
revengeful anger started to his cheeks. I saw his intention 
was to get possession of the pistols by a spring ; this I 
avoided, and not till the distance between us increased did 
I lower them. 

"What would you haf T' he said, huskily, and muttering 
a long string of Dutch oaths. 

" I would DO alone," I uttered at length. 

"Gif me my pistols and you shall haf your wish," he 
said. 

" Fool ! " I half shrieked, ** to brave my desperation ! You 
have been momentarily within a twitch of my finger of death 
since I first seized these ! " 

" Not a bit," he replied in English. " I could have blown 
my whistle and brought my lads to my help at any moment." 

I smiled at him involuntarily, and he quailed before me 
for the first time. He said, quietly, in Dutch — 

«« She's mad." 

I believe I nodded, and he went on— 

" Come, young woman, I see how it is. You shall have your 
way. I'll leave you, and when you've done with those pre- 
cious things just leave them on the table, and I'll send the 
mate for 'em." 

He quitted the cabin, and I fastened the door after him. 

Was I really mad ? I certainly felt that kind of determi 
nation to take the skipper's life that, had he not quitted the 
cabin soon, would have resulted in his violent death by my 
hand. 

My babe was asleep in a little inner cabin, where was my 
own berth. I had longed to escape and barricade myself in 
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this nook at first, but now I sat with a pistol in each hand, 
resting on the table, and a cold, bitter feeling creeping over 
me very like defiant vindictiveness. 

Storms ! Oh, yes, there were storms enough brewing 
around and within. I never hear the word " storm " without 
its bringing that time to my remembrance. I never felt 
how near our nature is to that of demons till that night. 

My soul was tossed about, and the cessation of the imme- 
diate danger failed to calm my excitement, which partook 
of the wrath even more than of the helplessness of my sex. 
My husband's desertion came before me in the most odious 
light. Foulger's audacity and perfidv roused up a feeling of 
revenge; and the skipper's attack became an injury and 
insult more than a danger to my apprehension. 

I was alone in the ship of a set of smugglers or pirates, and 
brute force seemed the only divine right. I felt outraged,, 
trampled on, forsaken, and my faith failed me. 

With sulky, resolute moroseness I put the pistols down on 
the table, and turning to my inner cabin I examined its 
fastenings. I then unbolted the outer cabin, and retreating 
to mjr own fastened myself securelv in. 

With the inconsistency never wholly absent from a state 
of unnatural excitement, I laid myself beside my little one, 
and prayed but one petition — and that was that both mother 
and child might die. Soon I was wrapped in profound sleep^ 



CHAPTER Xn. 

OUT AT SEA IN THE DABE DEVIL. 

I WOKE to find the vessel exceedingly disturbed. It was a 
loud rapping on the door which made me conscious of our 
danger. I inquired who was there. The voice of the 
skipper was all I detected, vociferating that he would tame 
nie yet. I sat up musing dolefully ; but as the vessel 
lurched fearfully 1 again laid my head on the pillow and 
fell into a heavy slumber. 

My next awaking was to the call of the mate, who con- 
tinued knocking at the cabin-door and appealing to me to 
open it. I arose, and to the best of my ability complied. 

I was delighted to find my dear old friend, who bore in 
his hands a board whereon were arranged fresh bread and 
butter, warm milk, and a tin of coffee, no less acceptable 
than needful. I entered into no particulars with him ; but 
I found the skipper had made nim acquainted with the 
incidents of the preceding night. I learned that the mate 
had smuggled this food into my cabin, as the skipper would 
have tamed me by starving. The old man told me also that 
the brig had " broke from her moorings," and that he and 
the other lads had very near been left behind. After he had 
seen me dispose of my first meal, he took from his dress a 
.bottle of wine, which he deposited in the comer of the cabin, 
and, returning with the tray to the kitchen, he advised me to 
bolt myself in and not leave my berth till he saw me again. 

That night, although warned by the old mate that a gale 
was to be looked for, I slept soundly, yet not without 
fearful dreams. I thought I was, really as the facts were, 
aboard the brig — that the planks groaned with an instinct of 
coming disaster. That anon the vessel trembled through 
her whole bulk as though she had been some living creature 
striving to flee before the face of some leviathan, from whose 
devouring jaws escape seemed almost hopeless. With a clear- 
ness I marvelled at, I felt the whole course of my life pass in 
review before me ; and actions and words, yea, even thoughts 
long buried in oblivion, rose up to my mind with a hardihood 
which witnessed to me their indestructibility. My body 
seemed to sympathise with the quaking ship, and I shuddered 
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before the wrath of the physical heavens above and the 
yawning gulf below. 

Strange was it, however, that as I fixed my mental vision 
on this review I became conscious of some power or influence 
antagonistic to my fear and helplessness — whole lessons of 
hope and assurances of protection came up before my view, 
and I was conscious of making supplications to the Supreme 
Being for myself, my babe, and my husband. All irritation, 
all sense of injury had died away, and I was solicitous but 
for the happiness which is beyond the world for each of us 
and for all. 

A long interval of dreamlessness succeeded, and I suddenly 
resumed my vision. I thought I and my baby were little 
atoms floating in shells on the raging deep. The thought 
that every wave, immeasurably high, threatened to engulf us 
was ever being repeated, although the result invariably was 
that our shells mounted the crest of these water ranges. 

Without any previous warning, and without any ability to 
account for it, a terror seized me that my babe was in 
momentary danger, and yet had not been christened. In 
this fright I woke ; my little one was wailing piteously, and 
I found that a heavy storm lay upon us. The creaking of 
the timbers of the straining vessel ; the shrieking of the 
cordage and spars ; the rocking- up and down and &om side 
to side, exceeded all belief of what a storm could do. The 
position struck me as one of momentary peril of sinking ; and 
after one incredible righting, when nothing but the instant 
capsizing of the brig appeared possible, I cried out to God to 
spare me to see my beloved IJlick, my husband, before I 
died. 

The furious ocean howled and shrieked, the struggling 
vessel groaned and shivered ; bruised with our violent con- 
cussion, we lay helpless and almost breathless. The cry of 
the little one waxed fainter and fainter. At this juncture 
I was startled by a crash which shook us so that I felt the 
vessel was coming in pieces. For the fitst time the yell of 
the sailors was heard above the din of the tempest; the brig 
lurched astern, and I felt it was sinking. 

I had started up at the sound of the crash, and now I 
escaped from my berth, and groping my way I stumbled 
against our broken water -jug. Feeling that there were a few 
drops still left therein, I made my way to the part of the 
herth where my babe was lying, and leaning over him I 
threw the few drops over his face, uttering aloud the form of 
the baptismal rite, and naming him Ulick Pierce. 

Hardly had I spoken the words when I was thrown with 
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my head foremost against the side of the cabin, and with 
such violence as to produce insensibility. 

I know not how long I remained in this state, but as I 
came to my senses I £und m^ arms and hands cut and 
bruised severely, but the motion of the vessel was less 
violent. 

Someone was knocking at the door, and I detected the 
hoarse voice of the mate. On admitting him, which I 
managed to do^ I received at his hand a tin of water and 
some biscuits. I begged him to supply me with a little 
milk, as baby was dymg, and all hope of support from me 
had disappeared. 

" None can be obtained," he said ; " we are, I hope,, 
saved, but our foremast is overboard, and water has run 
short." 

I entreated him to give me a little more, as baby had 
eagerly drunk that which the little tin contained. The old 
tar moved heavily away, and I watched him ascend the 
cabin steps. Oh, how anxiously I waited his return ! but 
alas ! he came not. In an agony of fright I tottered into the 
front cabin, and was about to ascend the companion-ladder, 
when I found the entrance blocked by two or three sailors. 
They were carrying someone. I stepped back — the bearers 
and their burden stuck in the passage. 

" Take care of his head, Wilnelm ! " cried one. 

" Easy, there, with the side ! — now, then, forward with the 
shoulders ! — easy — easy ! " 

In this torturing fashion was the terrible scene unfolded 
to me. The good old mate was borne helpless, and bleedLig 
from his mouth, into the cabin. He had been attempting to 
drain the water-cask for me, when a sea taking the vessel on 
that quarter, she lurched heavily, and hurled the old sailor 
against the edge of the cask. Two shipmates came to his 
help, and by his request it was that they carried him down 
to the cabin. 

The leaden face and brow, on which great beads of perspi- 
ration were standing, the powerless limbs and the aifficul 
breathing, told a tale it was impossible to misinterpret, 
could not refrain myself from weeping passionately. I bent 
over him and kissed his pale cheek. The old' man made an 
effort to speak, but the bleeding choked his utterance, and 
in a few minutes he expired. 

I was half paralysed with terror as I heard the skipper 
hurrying down the hatchway, with loud imprecations be- 
tween his short and angry questionings. 

As he cast his eye on the solemn group which the cabin 
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contained, he muttered in Dutch, "HI luck tracks that 
infernal witch wherever she goes." 

So saying he seized me by the arm and pulled me violentlv 
away from the corpse; suddenly releasing his hold, I fell 
heavily against my own cabin-door. Although pained and 
injured by the outrage, I felt a new courage within me. I 
rose, and seeing the preparations which the sailors were 
maiang, I knew that the body of my faithful friend was 
about to be committed to the deep. 

I knew that baby was without food, and I felt that some- 
thing like starvation, or worse, was imminent. By the time 
I had dressed my babe for the deck, the body, sewn in sack- 
cloth and heavily shotted, was being carried up the com- 
panion-ladder. On putting my little one to the breast, to 
mv astonishment I was able to nurse him, after whicn I 
followed the mournful procession ; but ere I could gain the 
first step I saw a falling body, which momentarily darkened 
the cabin window ; I heard a heavy splash, and I knew that 
all was over. 

On arriving on deck a minute later I saw four of the 
sailors leaning wistfully over the tafferel. As they turned 
away I begged one of them to get me, if possible, a morsel of 
biscuit and a little water. To my surprise the man, who 
had shown great kindness to the mate whom he had just 
consigned to the deep, turned away without noticing me. 
Wonder-struck, I besought a second, but he avoided me with 
signs of irritation, and immediately spat into the sea. It 
was soon apparent that the skipper's lU-name had stuck to 
me, and that the superstitious seamen believed me in some 
way responsible for the storm and the death of their mate. 

1 returned to my cabin in something bordering on despair. 
Just before sundown I heard a hubbub of voices and cries I 
did not understand on deck : the sound seemed one of plea- 
sure, and I mounted with babjr. The sea was boisterous, but 
the wind had lulled. Looking in the direction towards which 
the eyes of the crew were turned^ I detected what appeared 
to me a boat toiling in our direction. I was not deceived. It 
was the lifeboat, and it came pretty near the brig, sufficiently 
80 to throw some biscuits on board. The crew caught all the 
€arly thrown, but as I feared I should be left without a 
supply, and night was coming on, I moved to the tafferel, and 
homing up baby with both hands, I drew the attention of the 
steersmen to my distress. 

Presently several biscuits were thrown towards me, and 
one lighted in the folds of my dress. In grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the effort., I held up the biscuit in my hand to 
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show my success. At that moment I felt the biscuit seized 
from my clasp, and hurled furiously over my head back 
towards the boat again. It fell into the sea. On turning my 
head I perceived the skipper, who, with a scowl of mali^oant 
triumph, was signalising nis successful heroism. I know that 
his expectation relative to the result of this act could not 
have been fulfilled, for I turned away with every appearance 
of indifference, and left the deck for my cabin. 

When I had entered and barricaded my door, I sat down 
heavily but not hopelessly. The lifeboat could not have 
appeared had we been very far from land. My meditations 
were disturbed by loud talking in the main cabin, and after 
some hours this noise was succeeded by equally distressing 
snoring. 

It never occurred to me to attempt to take rest, but very 
early I opened my door, and looking out I perceived the 
skipper sleeping heavily (the fumes of spirits and smoke 
from tobacco stfll oppressive). I took baby in my arms, and 
without noise I crossed to the cabin-door. It was not quite 
closed, and with less obstruction than I had anticipated I 
reached the deck. 

To my delight I found that the lifeboat was being moored 
alongside the brig. I boldly approached, and addressing one 
of the crew, a mulatto, I onered him my diamond ring if he 
would help me into the boat. With a shrug and a grin of 
doubt or superstitious fear he refused the ring, but to my 
astonishment he evinced no less alacrity in letting me down 
into the boat — smiling as he did so from ear to ear, and 
showing his white teeth pleasantly enough. 

The crew seemed to take no heea, but occupied themselves 
in taking in some food, and I heard them talk of getting as 
far as Flamboro' Head before nightfall. Each wished the 
other good luck, and to my unspeakable relief the boat was 
let off, and was rowing towards shore before the skipper 
made his appearance on deck. 

I suppose I must have looked with wolfish eyes at the 
provision which I saw in the stem of the boat where I was 
seated ; for one of the sailors shipped his oar, and taking an 
open knife by his side, cut me a slice of bread and butter ; 
it was carefully and cleanly done. As he gave it to me my 
eyes filled with tears, and for the moment my utterance 
was choked. The odd, inquiring, half -wondering look he 
gave me did not then much surprise me. I soon was con- 
scious that I was devouring the food ravenously. The man 
had taken the oar and was pulling away with his face 
turned from me. The man at the nelm had noticed the 
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sailor's action, but without uttering a word. Now, how- 
ever, he drew between his feet a small barrel of highly- 
polished wood, and with his left hand, drawing a peg, he 
tilted the vessel and half filled a tin mug with tea, which 
was jjret warm. 

Alter tasting it I offered it to baby, who clasped the tin 
with both his tiny hands, and never let go till he had 
drained it. The pilot appeared somewhat astonished at the 
little creature's voracity ; but as I hugged him to my bosom 
I heard the words, " roor thing, poor thing ; if she have 
sinned she hath also suffered much, and that may, by 
Grod's grace, lead to loving much and being much for- 
given." 

I believe the good man was not aware that any syllable 
he spoke was audible ; for the wind, though lulled, whistled, 
and the sea was noisy enough ana rough enough ; to me 
it was nothing, and I caught the sounds readily. 

When the boat reached land I knew I had not money 
enough to pay for a service which to me appeared priceless : 
I therefore took off my ring, which had bBen twice ref usea 
so unaccountably, and offered it to the pilot for my fare, as he 
landed. " Nay," said he in broad Scotch, with a sorrowful 
shake of his head ; " if such, lassie, were part o' the wages 
of unrighteousness, give it to Gk)d who, in judgment, hath 
yet remembered mercy." 

" Hush, pilot, hush 1 I replied feebly. "Have you forgotten 
who it was that said, * Or those eighteen upon whom the 
Tower of Siloiam fell and slew them ; think ye that they were 
sinners above all men that dwelt at Jerusalem 1' " 

The man was silent, and I remained in mute thankfulness 
to Gk)d, inwardly expressing my gratitude on my safe return 
to my native land, and earnestly hoping it would never be 
my lot to quit it again. 

Turning now towards the town which I saw at a distance, 
and which I learned was Scarborough, I began to move lan- 
guidly up the beach. 

" I suspect," said the pilot, who had overtaken me, ** that 
although I meet you under strange circumstances and with 

all appearances against you " he paused, and looking on 

my left hand which clasped baby, he perceived (that which 
I had not noticed) that I had on no wedding-ring. In com- 
pliance with the Dutch custom, I had put it on the third 
finger of my right hand, and at the time I had lost the sense 
of its peculiarity : even now I was not alive to the signifi- 
cance. The pilot went on, " You are, to use the language of 
worldly people, better than your fortunes." 
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"I had need be," I replied, "for my fortunes are low 
indeed." 

'* Come," he explained with a sigh, but an air of resolution, 
" at any rate I will give you the shelter of a cottage and a 
bit of food for a day and a night. The town is a good step 
off yet, and my home is yonder." 

As I thanked him, he said, pointing to it : " There it is, and 
we shall find a warm room, a capital fire, and wholesome 
food. A humble board and a lowly dwelling, where God is 
feared, stands well in the storm, and may be a shelter in the 
tempest." 

I made no reply, for I felt too faint, and I reeled and 
tottered as I moved forward. 

" Here, give me the baby boy ! Ill carry him for you;" and 
carry him ne did, like a skilful nurse striding before. 

The cottage was reached at last, and the pilot threw open 
the door ana walked in before I could join him. As I made 
up to the threshold he was still standing on the mat with 
his hat on, and the babe in his arms. He faced the good 
wife, who was gazing at him with astonishment ; the fire was 
blazing, the kettle steaming, and the table spread with all 
the apparatus and preparations for the morning meaL 

As I entered and moved a step or two forward, the pilot 
began in an apologetic tone, I have brought you home, 
wife, a poor drowned thing and her baby well-nigh 
famished. 

The wife looked at me a moment, and then smoothing 
down her apron made me a curtsey. ** Will the lady step in 
and get on some dry things first T she said, in a tone which 
seemed to me to strike her husband with amazement. My 
readers must remember that I felt myself in an Engli^ 
home. The pilot, Zacchary Tyndall, had not seen me imder 
circumstances so favourable ; and then Mrs. Tyndall, before 
marriage, had seen something of the world. I walked to the 
fire, and as I turned round to' my hostess I remarked, " I am 
too glad to be here to say I am sorry even for my intrusion. 
I am more than half-starved with cold and hunger, and babe 
is famished." 

At this moment a good-looking girl, the picture of health 
and vigour, entered with a basket of fish, which, before she 
noticed me, she cried out Jacob had caught that morning. 

" Here, Betsey," cried her mother — for there could be little 
doubt about that — " here, come and sit by the fire, and undress 
this little baby and wash him in milk- warm water : now, 
don't go too near. Here, Zacchary, lend a hand, and. bring 
my tu D and empty half the black kettle into it ; there, that s 
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-enough— now, then, a pail of cold water. That's right," and 
she D^an swinging her hand about and touching her cheek 
with the water. " You won't dress him, Betsey, but wrap 
him up in the blanket, which, father, you'll find on the top 
shelf of the press. It's well aired. Now, ma'am, if you'll 
come with me, you can change a bit." 

We were on the point of ascendine the stairs, when the 
good wife, turning round, proceeded with her directions : 
•"Now, Zacchary, you might just go and get the frying- 
pan ; you'll find the lard and some eggs in the dresser 
drawers. We may as well try Jacob's fish. Bless the lad, 
he'll be bom to good luck yet ! 

Why it was my eyes turned to Betsey when the name of 
Jacob was mentioned, I don't know ; but when I did I saw 
her face covered with a scarlet flush. Unwittingly I gave 
my head a mournful shake, and followed the good housewife 
to her bedroom. 

Wet to the skin and sorely bruised, I was thankful for the 

fenerous offer of clean, warm linen, and a dress — it was a 
est one, evidently, wmch was offered. I excused myself on 
the plea that I was a nursing mother, and selected a morning 
wrapper, which was most acceptable to me. I promised to 
follow Mrs. Tyndall downstairs in a few minutes. When 
alone I poured out my thanksgiving to my Maker and 
Preserver, and in my sense of need I earnestly bespoke a 
blessing on my present benefactors. 

My toilet was not difficult, and yet before I descended I 
felt my little strength unaccountably exhausted. 

Betsey Tyndall had baby on her knees, who had fallen into 
a deep sleep. The room was divided by a screen, which had 
been drawn very nearly across it, and the unruly gusts being 
thus shut out, no seclusion could appear more snug and 
jrestful. 

The pilot rose and said a grace devoutly, and we were all 
soon busy at the meal before us. It was the first I had 
shared in since I partook of that the good old mate had pro- 
cured me in the brig the day preceding the storm, and in my 
gratitude for my escape I buned for the time all sense of my 
actual condition, which was ominous and forlorn enough. 

A conviction of my dependent position, and the absolute 
need of obtaining some means in order to provide for im- 
mediate wants, Mgan to awaken in me anxiety, and to make 
me restless and perplexed. This phasis of trial was hitherto 
untried, so far as my personal experience went. The loose 
thoughts about what I would or could do if reduced to dis- 
tressful poverty, became wonderfully scattered to the wind 
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now I was to reduce them to method. The steps to be takei^ 
between the misery and the remedy, which people at their 
ease take for granted, I found doubtful and embarrassing at 
the very outset. 

My determination was to write to Julia Woldworth, but I 
had never asked for a loan of monev, and as I had received 
no answer to any of my former letters, extending over a 
period of eighteen months, I felt doubtful if the Woldworths 
could yet be residing at Eglantine Cottage. Mr. Bulrode 
had refused all aid, and in language which precluded my 
reapplying. 

There was still Mr. Saunders, the solicitor of the Wold- 
worths and my late uncle, but I had been cautioned against 
any expectation of his departing under any pretext from 
the plain letter of his instructions. As my mind dwelt upon 
this last resort, it assumed more hopeful proportions, and 
inquiring the hour at which the post left, and ascertaining 
that no time was to be lost, I begged the pilot to furnish me 
with a sheet of paper and pen and ink, and I sat down to 
the task of urcmg the Sudbury solicitor to send me the 
money I needed. In one sense my beginning pleased me, as 
I described what compromised no one, but related the truth 

Flainly, and I conclud!ed by begging twenty or thirt jr pounds, 
wrote a second letter to Miss Woldworth, expressing in a& 
guarded a manner as I could, my solitariness and accumulated 
mishaps and sorrows. I expressed grief that hitherto my 
communications to her from Breda had been unanswered ; 
and having completed both letters, I addressed the former 
to Mr. Saunders and ^ the latter to Miss Woldworth, under 
the care of the former. 

On searching my purse I found a few little silver pieces, 
and the pilot promised to pay the postage and to drop them 
into the letter box before it closed, with his own hand. 

I had now done my best, and commending my work to the 
Great Disposer of Events, I leaned back in my large high- 
backed arm-chair, and gave myself up to that naif -apathetic 
musing to which my bruised and wearied state predisposed 
me. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE pilot's cottage. 



Mrs. Tyndall seated herself by my side when the pilot left, 
and I found that Betsey^ith the baby in her arms, made an 
excuse to go upstairs. When we were left to ourselves, the 
good wife began by informing me that her husband had 
communicated to her something he had said to me at the 
landing. " Men are only blind bats, ma'am, after all," she 
remarked. 

" And that is why God made wives for them," I replied, 
laughing. 

'*And a blessed dispensation for 'em," was the serious 
rejoinder ; ** only some men are too blind to see that. 

After a long pause she continued, **My man meant no 
harm, but thought no good could come out o' that brig 
with the wicked name. Why, he's got a head no better than 
a bottle, which will never contain more than one thing at a 
time, — Don't you see, ma'am ? " 

I let Mrs. TyndaU know that good deeds blotted out hard 
words. 

*' Ah, ma'am, my father that's gone was a boat-builder, 
and he had a saying that the best timbered craft always 
laughed the heartiest at the sauciness of the sea." 

" So long as the timbers are kept without overstraining," 
I suggested. 

Betsey returning with the baby, the conversation ceased, 
and I fell into a sound sleep. 

When I awoke it was to the emphatic declaration " Some 
worthless fellow of a husband 's at the bottom of all this." 
Around me were standing Mrs. Tyndall, her husband, and 
Betsey, with baby. 

Feeling wearier for my repose, I expressed a wish to go 
bed, and 1 was barely conscious of personal exertion- or of 
much change of position, till I awoke in broad daylight. As 
soon as I could complete my toilet sufficiently to get down- 
stairs, I had a greeting from baby Ulick I little expected ; 
he sat up in Betsey's arms^ and, laughing, stretched out his 
little hands towards me ; and as I took him he nestled his 
head on my neck so lovingly and so patientlv that I felt 
OYercome. The day had far advanced, but still my sense of 

i2 
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feebleness was the same. In the evening Betsey presented 
herself so fresh and smart, so obviously expectant, that 
when her parents were absent I asked her "how Jacob 
was r She blushed deeply at first, but after -a short inter- 
val she became pale, ana ner eves filled with tears. " Come, 
sit by me," I said soothingly, "and tell me all about it." 

"How could you have heard about Jacob?" she began. 
"" He is the unluckiest and yet the most generous lad in all 
Scarborough." 

I learnea in the sequel that Jacob was an orphan, whom 
the pilot had taken from infancy^ educated, and apprenticed 
to his own business ; that Betsey, soon after her schooling, had 
been at service till within the last few months, when her 
mother requiring her, old Tyndall had advised Jacob that 
it would be better for him to nave a lodging higher up the 
beach to follow his work ; that Jacob, whose other name was 
Wheatley, had won the affections of Betsey Tyndall, but that 
the father would not hear of her pledging herself to a youth 
whose position was yet to be maae, and who had no preten- 
sions to a settlement in life. 

" There is more affection in your father's sentence. Betsev," 
I replied, "than you can now understand. The ability of a 
man to keep a wife implies more that promises happiness in 
married life than girls can well imagine." 

" Yes, ma'am," rejoined the girly " but less than gentlefolk 
think, because we are bom and bred up to work and contrive, 
and it is only the worst among us who draw a young man 
into marriage just to keep her in idleness and make a fine 
lady of her— fine lady, indeed !" 

" Well, but, Betsey, your father wishes you to wait only 
till he has ^ot things smooth." I interposed. 

'* Ah ! " sighed the girl ; " tis a deal harder to get on now, 
and father says so, than when he was a boy ; and it's just at 
the pinch that one can be of most use. What's the use of a 
young woman who won't help her husband through the 
thickest ? I know what it is to be out all night and never 
get sight of a fish, and to be on the look-out night and day 
and never have a signal. My father just does anything my 
mother asks, in tine weather, because she knows now to lay 
to when it blows a gale, as father calls it." 

" But Jacob himself may think differently," I observed. 

" Not in our rank of life," retorted the girl, with frank- 
ness ; '* and that's just why father's stiffiiess hurts me just 
now. There was a rowing match for a new boat worth 
twenty pounds, and Jacob would have won it, but for a bum 
in the arm which he got helping neighbour Foot's children 
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oat of the top room of the old house, which caught fire from 
some pitch the men were melting in the shop below. When 
the fire engine did arrive there was no one bold enough to 
climb the ladder to the garret floor windows, and the two 
children were there a-bed, and poor Mrs. Foot shrieking 
from one of the broken sashes. Wliat did Jacob do, but 
mount at once, enter the room, take and wrap up the chil- 
dren in the blanket, and let them down into the arms of a 
fireman who had come up after him. Unluckily, just as 
Jacob reaxshed the ladder again the upper part of the window 
frame gave way, and fell, blazing, on his arm. He says it 
wouldnt have mattered any other time, but as the match 
was just coming off, and his arm so stiff ne couldn't move it, 
he lost the race." 

"Well, Betsey," rejoined I, "that incident alone shows 
that your f ather s caution was best." 

" Not a bit of it. ma'am," replied she, with a face glowing 
with animation ; "I'd go oareiooted to the end of the world 
with Jacob Wheatley, rather than drive in a coach and six 
with the man who won the race, lucky and rich as he is." 

I found soon that the loss of the race was not the whole 
of Jacob's loss ; but that the coxswain of the Lords Com- 
missioners' Gigt which was worth nearly four pounds a 
month, and was the making of a young pilot, if he proved 
bat clever and steady, was to be awarded in two or three 
days, and the winning of the prize would have given Jacob 
the best chance for the berth (as Betsey styled it). I was 
told that the actual winner was a hard and cruel man, and 
far less suited to the post. 

I do not pretend that my feelings were dictated by duti- 
falness to God or by fairness ; but I merely state what 
they were. I experienced a sense of Divine neglect in 
being called to hear this relation, and yet being utterly 
unable to offer Buy practical consolation. I murmured 
against Providence in having sent sorrow on those who 
treated me kindly, and making me powerless to relieve that 
sorrow. 

Who was this Hon. Henry Gillingham, of whom Betsey 
spoke as the angel to be propitiated ? and why was I at such 
a distance from him that all hopes of access were simply 
illusory, an hallucination ) 

A bitterness of soul, rarely hitherto experienced by me, 
jaundiced my mental vision, and I heeded not the noise 
which made Betsey start up and hurry to the door. 

" Ah, Betsey, dearest I" was uttered in the tones of a 
young man's voice, and followed by a kiss. 
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'* Hush, be quietw Jacob 1 " was the rejoinder, in a somewhat 
tremulous voice. There was some whispering, and the two 
came forward a step or two. 

**It is I, not you, who am the intruder," I remarked. 
*' Pray come and sit by the fire." 

The lad, dressed in a pilot's coat and hi^h boots, with his 
right arm in a sling, advanced deferentially. He seemed 
about four and twenty, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, and of a 
square build. His voice was soft but thick, his manners 
calm and modest. I asked if he would accompany Betsey 
to the town, whilst she made some small purchases for me ; 
and as Mrs. Tyndall at the moment returned with her 
husband, leave was obtained, and the young people started 
with glee. 

As soon as they were gone I wormed out a confirmation of 
all the facts Betsey had related to me, and ascertained that 
the coxswain's berth in the yacht and gig, which was in the 
Admiralty's gift, was a very valuable appointment — indeed, 
the best on the station. 

I found, also, that the pilot had a will of his own, and that 
will was that his only gin was not to give herself away to 
the best lad that ever trod on shoe-leather, unless he showed 
himself equal to maintain her in the same position she was 
in at home. 

As the time drew near that a return letter was practicable, 
I became nervously apprehensive. I dwelt with reasonable, 
although, perchance, excessive anxiety, on the result which 
would accrue from a refusal of my request couched in similar 
terms to those emplbyed by Mr. Bulrode, or from a neglect 
to answer my letter altogether. As I realised the immediate 
consequence, my heart sank within me, and I became too 
restless to settle to anything, or to remain in the same 
position for any length of time. By the hour of the ordinary 
arrival of the postman I became sick with expectancy; 
even to baby I was absent and wandering in manner. 

Alas, the hour was already late, but still no postman had 
been seen. At last I implored Betsey to go to the town 
and try and ascertain if the letters had yet been delivered. 

I had not very long to wait, but as I looked out at my 
messenger returning 1 had a prescience that her news was 
evil. It was indeed so. The postman had been his rounds 
at the usual hour. I tried to amuse my hopes with the 
ordinary palliatives, but as my imagination toyed with them 
my sentence from within was that the worst I could ima- 
gine was but too true. 
*" I felt that, whatever was once my experience, undoubtedly 
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now Gk>d bad forsaken me, and that it was utterly impossible 
to move Him in my favour. Tbis I saw was the great pinch 
of my life, in which some guiding hand, some favourable 
reply was most needed, and neither was vouchsafed. As I 
began to ponder on the means by which I was to extricate my- 
self from my present dilemma, my obligations to my present 
protectors and my utter ignorance of the course I ought 
to pursue, fixed themselves more forcibly on my mind. I 
reflected that during my husband's life 1 was nobody ; and 
therefore it was palpable so keen a lawyer as Saunders 
would not venture to advance me a penny. 

I now blamed myself for asking so large a sum as twenty 
"Or thirty pounds. 

I felt the blood tingle in my ears as I reflected on the 
situation in which my present friends, the pilot and his 
family, had flrst beheld and become acquainted with me. 
I did not then know that my fate was the common expe- 
rience of my race, that the welcome, messenger never comes 
to the one whose nerves are stretched on tenter-hooks ; 
the communication which would give life to the sinking 
heart, and s6othe the alarmed and anxious bosom, never 
arrives at the expected hour— it is always forgotten, mis- 
laid, not delivered, or is later than the due transmission 
was ever known to be in the memory of living man. 

The accidental remark of the pilot : " There'll be no other 
•delivery, to-day ma'am," was, I think, the heaviest sentence I 
had ever heard in my life. 

With some mistaken idea of duty, Betsey brought to me 
the few articles she had purchased at my request on the pre- 
vious evening, but the iaea that I had wasted even so small 
.a sum on non-essentials sickened me. Perhaps my mind was 
unhinged, but oh, how dire a category of suflering comes 
under this phrase ! 

The poignancy of my distress resolved itself into the deter- 
mination to send for the pilot and his wife, and explain to 
them my ]30sition. How obvious a course from the first, my 
readers will say. Everything is obvious to those who have 
not the trials. Upon informing Betsey I should like to speak 
to her father and mother a few minutes, she replied that the 
former had just left on business and that her mother was out 
in the town. 

This gave me time to con over the best method of inform- 
ing them of my circumstances. Whilst busied in this per- 
plexity, a horseman whom I, on raising my eyes, detected to 
be a groom^ rode up to the door, and with the handle of a 
hunting-whip deprived of its thong, gave two or three loud 
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!raps. As I continued to look through the window from my 
chair, I discovered two more riders — one a lady, the other a^ 
gentleman. On Betsey's answering the summons, the groom 
mquired whether the lady of Oaptain Cotton lodged there. 
On the apparent impossibility of understanding the question 
which the maiden displayed, the man interposed, * This is- 
Zacchary TyndaU's— pilot, ain't it T 

On my hearing the first question it occurred to me that, 
as I had never eiven my name, Betsey could hardly answer 
to it. Calling ner in (as baby was in my arms I could not 
easily rise) I mf ormed her it was I whom the groom wa* 
inquiring for. Though I spoke in a low key, the man waited 
no formal reply to this question, but rode towards the lady 
and gentleman who had reined up their horses a few yards 
off on the beach. The party dismounted and advanced, and 
were instantly admitted. 

" GkxKi day, Mrs. Tyndall," said the gentleman behind the 
screen to my hostess, who had just entered by the outhouse 
door. The screen was partly drawn, and I now had a clear 
view of all present. The visitors were utterly strange to my 
recollection, but they were evidently well known in the 
cottage, and received with emphatic reverence. 

The lady and gentleman then approached me and asked if 
I were not Mrs. Cotton. On my answering in the affirmativot 
the lady came and sat by my side, introducing herself as 
Mrs. Gillingham. As soon as the gentleman was seated, my 
hostess and her daughter retired, to my mind, needlessly. 

" I have waited on you, madame," began Mr. Gillingham, 
" on the part of Mr. Saunders, the solicitor of the Kight 
Hon. Sir James Woldworth, from whom you received a com- 
munication this momins." I interposed by expressing that 
I had been much pained by not receiving any answer from 
Sudbury in reply to my urgent letter to Mr. Saunders. 

" Then there's some grievous neglect or mistake," he re- 
joined, colouring. 

" That terrible Pike at fault again, Henry, I'll warrant,'^ 
broke in the lady. 

"If that be so it shall be his last in that capacity," he 
replied. 

** Let no one be punished on my account," I cried earnestly : 
'* there's pain enough from wrongs which cannot be righted. 

In the course of xh& interview I learned that Mr. Saunders 
had written to Mr. Gillingham, the head of the banking firm 
in Scarborough, authorising him to honour cheques on him to 
the amount of five hundred pounds, and had expressed a hope 
that he would cidl upon me, if possible, and ascertain tme 
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amount of liabilities incurred by me at home and abroad. 
Upon this last point I seemed to afford my interrogator sur- 

Ense and pleasure. *' Am I to understand, madame, that vou 
Eiye signed no document, bill, or bond of any kind ? he 
asked. 

**None," was my answer, "but my finances are at the 
lowest ebb." 

'' This will indeed surprise Mr. Saunders, and I shall be too 
happy to honour your drafts to supply the deficiency you 
complain of." 

"Now, have you done, Henry? " interposed his wife. 

" When I have Mrs. Cotton's orders," he replied. 

** Well then, my dear Mrs. Cotton, now comes my turn," 
she continued. "Our carriage will be here at anv hour 
you name, to convey you to our house, where we shall count 
upon you as a visitor till you deem it right to return to 
Sudbury." 

I refused the invitation for motives to me pressing and 
conclusive enough, and determined to remain where I was. 
My resolution gave more distress than I could have supposed. 
At length Mrs. Gillingham said, " Won't you let us show you 
any kindness or attention ?" 

" Yesi" I cried, starting up, " if you will indeed be my good 
ancel." 

As I uttered this I looked from one to the other. Both 
promised me acquiescence. 

I then related Jacob Wheatley's misfortune, and the con- 
sequent loss of the race, and solicited Mr. Gillingham's 
interest in the lad's behalf for the post of coxswain to the 
Commissioners' yacht and gig. I made my petition reason- 
able by an account of the relative merits of the candidates^ 
and I did my best to plead my client's cause intelligently. 

Mr. Gillingham informed me that the appointment really 
lay with the Bight Hon. Sir James Woldworth, or the Bight 
Hon. Crofton Croker, failing Sir James' exercise of his right : 
but he added that the usual course had been for the Local 
Board to nominate, and the Gk)vemment to sanction., 
approve, or appoint. He concluded by saying that he would 
do his best to have my recommendation nominated. 

I remarked that if Sir James Woldworth knew that I had 
interested myself in advocating the cause of a lad whose 
character and fitness were the chief ingredients of my 
pleading, I did not think, unless he were a contrast to his> 
lamily, he would veto a nomination so forwarded. 

"Did you know the Woldworths of Eglantine Lodge?* 
both my visitors inquired at once. 
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** They were my mother and my brother and sister," I 
replied. 

Mv visitors remained silent, and I asked anxiously why 1 

"You must have deeply suffered in their bereavement," 
Mrs. Gillingham remarked. 

I looked up stupefied, and explaining to them my long 
absence abroad, ana the interruption of intercourse, I asked 
" If Lady Woldworth " 

" No, Lady Woldworth was as well as could be hoped ; but 
her favourite son — the brother " 

" Merciful God ! " I cried, ** Koderick ! '^ 

The lady bowed her head. 

" Is dead ? " I asked, breathlessly. 

Upon receiving confirmation of this terrible conclusion, I 
felt my throat elose up, and, after a painful spasm, I became 
insensible. 

People speak of the weight of a loss. No term could be 
more apphcable to my feeling as I became again conscious 
of existence. The weight lay heavy on my heart, crushing 
down life and hope, passion and expression. 

I suppose my self-control returned with my returning 
pulses, for of a surety I expressed my thanks soberly enough 
to those whom I found assisting at my restoration, especially 
to Mrs. Gillingham, whom I besought not to forget my 
client, Jacob Wheatley, and whose anxiety, on my account, 1 
reassured. 

When my visitors had departed I gave baby wholly into 
Betsey's care, and sat brooding over the event which had so 
unnerved me. The weight pressed heavily, undefinably, 
inimitably ; it may be added, unintelligibly. The sort ot 
exercise I applied to my mind on this subject was self -con- 
founding rather than profitable. 

Later in the day — indeed, the sun had set — I received the 
letter which ought to have been delivered to me in the morn- 
ing round. The man was sorry it missed. So here was the 
divine messenger which, but eight hours before, I had 
watched for with such intense anxiety and desire. I had in 
it, I doubted not, all and more than all I could have hoped ; 
true, it contained a compensation in the shape of Roderick 
Woldworth's death. I saw it in the black seal and the 
unusual tint of the paper. It was not directly that I opened 
it, but when I did, my eyes wandered about the business 
figures with an apathy wholly unsuited to their import 
Mr. Saunders said he was Rreatly shocked at the receipt of 
my favour, which came duly to hand that morning. He 
informed me that no part of my annuity, interest, or pro- 
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'ceeds from my legacy had been drawn out since I left 
England, and that therefore all had accumulated in his 
hands. He told me that he had advised the Hon. Henry 
Oillingham and his firm to honour cheques drawn by me 
to any amount up to £500 • but that if i had made myself 
liable for greater sums, which he hoped was not the case, 
that he was authorised by Miss Woldworth to honour any 
demand for my personal convenience onlpy to an amount not 
exceeding two thousand guineas. 

Long paragraphs now came, imploring me not to put my 
hand to any deed, paper, document, or indenture without first 
submitting the same to his oversight. 

The next passage rooted my attention. " The interest of 
£3,000, left you in the will of the late lamented Mr. Eoderick 
Woldworth, free of duty, I have in my hands, and at your 
command. The principal is for your sole benefit, coverture 
notwithstanding ; and I am entrusted, in conjunction with 
Miss Woldworth, with the duty of trusteeship. 

"I have," concluded Mr. Saunders, **a large packet of 
letters of various kinds for you, in a drawer in my office. 
Two of them are from Miss Woldworth, Hotel de TEurope, 
Quay d'Amo, Florence. Since the receipt of yours, I have 
looked over the superscription of your letters ; but there 
is no other from foreign parts than those I have mentioned, 
and none in the hand of Captain Cotton. One of the 
letters, which is the handwriting of many of them, I enclose 
you." 

On casting my eyes over this I found it was from my 
•cousin Nat, but I had not the heart to open it then. I 
had food enough for thought, and yet I felt very chagrined 
that Mr. Saunders should, have deemed my letters of less 
worth than ten or twelve shillings. 

I suppose my self -communing nad exhausted the patience 
of baby s nurse, who, it seems, had resorted to several arti- 
fices to break my reserve, but having failed to attract uiy 
notice, she tried the scheme of holding the child at arms' 
length and within a few inches of me. At first even this 
failed, till baby himself took part against me and set up a 
wail which effectually roused me. I held out my arms, and 
he, changing his wail to an expression where pleasure shone 
through nis tears, came to me, and I busied myself in minis- 
tering to him. 

I found that the girl had not yet accomplished her object, 
and I therefore plainly asked, '* What is it, Betsey T 

She fidgetted, but could not make up her mind at first ; 
when I had set her at ease, however, she launched out— 
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" How kind, how unlike a lady that was of you, ma'auK to 
say all hard things to me and side with father, and yet before 
you were easy about ^our own affisiirs to remember one like 
me I I daresav you tmnk I should just take the kindness and 
there leave the matter, but I never will turn out like that, 
nor will Jacob either. And you knew who the lady and 
gentleman were ?" 

" But how came you to know that I had spoken to them 
for Jacob T I asked. The girl answered directly — 

" Her ladyship told me herself, and that I might think my- 
self the luckiest girl in the North to have such a powerful 
patron to plead for me as you ; but I thought you were all 
against me and Jacob." 

I inquired where Jacob Wheatley was, and learned that he 
had gone out to assist the pilot, and that the^r yrere expected 
home in an hour. I advised Betsey not to inform Jacob of 
what Mrs. Gillingham had said, lest it should end in dis- 
appointment. I saw my caution was very much against her 
inclination, but I repeated it, and she consented. 

Mrs. Tyndall, now coming in and seeing Betsey idle, as she 
framed it, soon commenced a string of orders and require- 
ments which changed the venue of the cogitations, and the 
result was that the table was spread and prep^irations made 
for the good man and bis zoster-son, which made the 
cottage look like " home " — that real rival of pleasures and 
palaces. 

The expected ones came at last, although sufficiently late 
to make Mrs. Tyndall nervous ; they were weary and dis- 
pirited, and the tact of the good wife showed me wherein con- 
sisted the secret of her supremacy. Without uttering a word 
she went to her husband and assisted him to take off his 
pilot's coat and heavy overall, and when this was done she 
lent the younger man a helping hand, whilst Betsey brought 
in the dishes already prepared and smoking from the oven. 

The screen was fullv drawn, the men seated, and after an 
inquiry about my health the meal was silently commenced. 

After about half an hour the old pilot looked hard at his 
wife and then at his daughter ; there was a something in the 
expression of their faces whicn did not seem to taller exactly 
with his own grave looks and graver thoughts, nor with those 
of his foster-son. "What's upT' he said to himself, but 
sufficiently audible for me to catch the sound, and therefore 
for the others round the table. 

The meal continued, and Mr. Tyndall, evidently, was- 
coming to a full stop. ^'What's up?" he asked plainly- 
But, as the interrogation was not productive of the right 
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kind of information, the old pilot put the question to me, 
only in an altered and more formal phrase. 

" I think the matter is," I replied, " that Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillingham called here and complimented Mrs. Tyndall. as 
they well might, on her looks and her comfortable noma 

The two men did not seem less taken aback than the 
women had been. ** What can they want with us, Jacob ? " 
ndlA Tjnidall, wondering. 

" They came to see the lady," replied Mrs. Tyndall, in a 
tone which had the effect of bringing the blood up to the 
face of her liege lord. 

I saw it was vain for me to attempt to quiet the excited 
curiosity of the men : my two companions frustrated me by 
hints and actions, and took a mischievous delight in setting 
them on the tenter-hooks. 

I think young Wheatley began to feel Betsey's high 
spirits, at such a time as this, rather unkind and incon- 
siderate, and I was sadly afraid some misunderstanding 
Tiii^ht ensue in consequence. 

I was not sorry that my obvious indisposition cave me a 
plea to retire early to my room. I dare not say that I was 
beginning to know myself better, but I was beginning to 
feel that my will and inclinations were a long way off what, 
three or four years ago, I had so glibly and complacently 
taught my little Sunday-school class was an indispensable 
sign of Cnristian character. Every trial, as it came upon 
me, became the one thing of all others the worst, and the 
removal of which was indispensable to my recognition of 
God's care and beneficence towards me. 
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to their feet, and Zacchary Tyndall himself went and opened 
the door. The steps of the carriage were let down, and a 
tall man, wrapped in a black Spanish cloak, descended, 
and holding out his hand, assisted a lady, attired in a rich 
evening costume, to alight. As these entered the cottage I 
recognised at once Mrs. Gillingham, but I did not know the 
gentleman on whose arm she was leaning. He was most 
courtlv in bearing, young in figure, but wi% a brow expres- 
jsdve of mature thought, and his face pale and pensive. 

fie had an air well-defined of one accustomea to command 
without physical effort ; for withal, his features were placid 
and his manner winning. 

Behind the two came Mr. Gillingham, but with a far 
more subdued style than on his former visit. He now 
merely bent his head to the pilot's family, and waited till 
his wife and her companion had chosen their chairs before 
he selected one for himself. The good people of the house 
were not struck with the less awe wnen Mr. Gillingham, 
unfastening his roquelaur, showed a full official costume. 
I suspect that many a storm at sea had been faced by the 
pilot with less nervousness. 

"Excuse my disturbing you at so unseemly an hoar," 
jsaid the stranger, to the family, in a rich, soft tone, but 
at the same time in a voice that made me tremble ;* and then 
turning to me he went on, '* I would have selected a more 
^seasonable hour for waiting on you; but I am hardly two 
hours old in this town, and I must leave in a few minutes on 
my most Gracious Sovereign's affairs." 

I rose as I caught the expression of his face, and remarked, 
tremulously, " I am addressing a Wold worth, I feel certain. 

The stranger rose, and holding out both his hands took 
mine, pressed it, and remained silent. The family of the pilot 
moved noiselessly away, and the Gilling:hams turned aside 
their heads. Sir James Woldworth — for it was he— was the 
first to find his voice. "I have heard of your resolve to 
remain here for the few days your affairs may require your 
residence in Scarborough. The wounded deer chooses for 
himself the shade he deems would soothe him best." He 
turned as he said so to Mrs. Gillingham. "When you 
return to Sudbury, Saunders is in possession of our auuio- 
rity to prepare for your reception Eglantine Lodge " — I 
held up my hand — "or Hadleign Grange, which I in your 
place certamly should prefer." 

I could not answer ; my mind was all alive to times and 
scenes over which death had drawn a pall, but could not 
erase from my memory. 
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"I will leave my carriage and a confidential servant," 
added Sir James, " for your more convenient travelling.*' ^ 

To this I objected too obstinately to admit of my being 
overruled. 

" But you will suffer me." he interposed, " as my brother's 
representative, to have tne gratification of knowing my 
views for your future accommodation are not rejected !" 

" What could I do without your generous interposition ?" I 
rejoined. "All the consideration and refuge in life which I 
-enjoy are simply owing to the beneficence of your family. I 
knew no adversity while under their roof, I have, alas ! 
known little else since I left it." 

Thus saying, I rocked baby backward and forward on my 
bosom. A long silence ensued, during which my eyes rested 
accidentally on the table, on which lay the copy of Jacob 
Wheatley's ai)plication and Tyndall's recommendation. 
Taking these in my hand, I held them towards Sir James 
Woldworth and remarked : " Let me bespeak your com- 
miseration for my inexperience and assistance in the object 
I have in view. It is far more seriously and thoughtfully 
undertaken than you might at first be inclined to credit me 
with." The baronet looked up at me^ and taking the copies 
in his hand, he read them through with a settled and some- 
what stern exjjression. When he had satisfied himself, he 
asked, " Where is the applicant ? " 

I was about to rise, when Mrs. Gillingham called Jacob 
Wheatley. The young man was soon before his interrogator. 

" Are you the young man," inquired Sir James, ** whose 
arm was burnt in rescumg two children from a conflagration 
a few nights since?" 

" Yes, sir," said the lad, quietly. 

"You are a pilot, and have served your time under 
Mr. Zacchary Tyndall ? " 

The lad again assented. 

"Your moral and general character is of no secondary 
consequence, in these appointments, in the eyes of our 
Oracious Sovereign," continued the baronet. 

" He bears an excellent name in these respects," broke in 
Mr. Gillingham. * 

Sir James smiled for the first time since he had entered 
the cottage ; and taking up my copy of petition, folded it 
and put it in his pocket-book. He then turned towards the 
young man, and said with impressiveness, but without any 
seventy of manner : 

'* Jacob Wheatlejr, remember you have been recommended 
by the best and kindest patrons to a post of great trust. 
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This is a serious risk for those in stations of such responsi- 
bility as my friend Mr. Gillingham, the chairman oE the 
Trinity Board of this county, and the lady who vouches for 
your future conduct, based upon your past. I confess that 
your cool braverv in executing a task purely beneficent, and 
at so great and, probably, hopeless a cost, gives me the 
strongest sympathy in the recommendation. Your duty in 
your new office, should you be so fortunate as to obtain the 
nomination to-morrow, which I think not improbable under 
all the circumstances (Mr. Gillingham smiled, and nodded his 
head)/will require of you zeal and fidelity in the cause of 
your King and those under him in authority over you. and 
courage and discretion in the duties of your post. Will you 
endeavour to fulfil these engagements ? " 

** (jod helping me, I will strive to do my duty," said the 
lad in a tone of voice which sent a thrill through my frame, 
and brought the tears to my eyes. When Sir James re- 
newed his observations his voice was greatlv subdued. 

" And be well assured — none ever sought His aid in vain^ 
or found not efforts vain without His aid." 

" How ought the application to be worded ?" I asked. 

Sir James directed Jacob Wheatley to sit and write from 
dictation. Oh I the ease with which the right things came, 
and the needless ones fell through. When the task was 
over, to my relief I confess, the baronet conned it carefully, 
and taking a pen, he wrote something at the comer, and 
drying it by the fire, he folded and presented the document 
to Mr. Gillingham^ and Jacob Wheatley again withdrew. 

As my face still exhibited anxiety, Mrs. Gillingham 
whispered, " 'Tis all over ; the appointment is completed." 

Sir James, looking at his watch, rose suddenly, and coming 
to me took baby from my arms, and observed, *' May I stana 
godfather to this little one?" 

I assented, but without more than the needful word yeSy 
as I felt choked. He kissed the child, who, to my astonish- 
ment, stretched out his hands and fixed them in the 
whiskers and cambric neckerchief of the baronet Fortu- 
nately a star on the coat, which the falling back of the 
cloak uncovered, diverted the babe's attention, and enabled 
the baronet to return him to my arms with a smile. As I 
extended my hand to Sir James, he took it and raised it to 
his lips, expressing a hope that we should meet again ere 
long, in a minute or two the baronet had left the cottage 
with his host and hostess, and I never saw him more. 

I was roused from the reverie in which the visit I have 
narrated plunged me, by noticing that the pilot and Ids 
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family were standing at the comer, and partly behind the 
screen, apparently doubtful whether they ought to come 
further forward. I, fortunately, was sufficiently myself to 
heg of them to resume their former seats, although our 
intended occupation had suddenly become needless. 

As 1 found they were utterly dumb and formal, I asked 
Betsey to take baby and prepare him for bed ; and, being 
desirous of rallying the pilot, I remarked : " You see, Mr. 
Tyndall, a woman is sometimes right in insisting to have 
her own way." 

" 111 no' say but ye are right, ma'am, every way/ returned 
he soberly and slowly, " but ye maun confess that Providence 
works in just a mysterious way, and can bring down the 
pride o' ony man when he least looks for it ; in my ain 
native hills, my leddy, a thing like naething but a bit o' a 
mist turns out to be a real water kelpie, as I've heard my 
father maintain mony a time, althougn I thought it then a 
fash, or a touch o' rheumatics ! " 

" I suppose that if Jacob Wheatley is successful in obtain- 
ing the coxswain's berth that you will not oppose any 
obstacle to Betsey's marriage 1 " i observed. 

" I should provide my best for the young people, my leddy, 
whether or no the lad is successful," ne returned ; " if he be 
that good and virtuous as to merit what you said and have 
done for him, he is good enough for the daughter of any 
honest man." 

I intimated, in that case, I should stay for the bridal 
day. 

The pilot hesitated, and after a pause observed : " It's no 
precisely inquisitiveness, but may I be so bold as to ask who 
that gentleman was, because — " 

I informed him, and the surprise and awe-struck expression 
of the man, with which his native pride and shrewdness 
seemed struggling for the mastery, was comical enough to 
make me smile in spite of myself. 

I was very feeble^ but I felt yet too solemnised and too 
deeply implicated m the fortunes of this family to retire to 
bed, and 1 announced to the pilot that I should remain for 
their common prayer. 

The supper was laid with more than ordinary care by the 
mother and daughter, the latter of whom, I perceived, was 
flurried and anxious in spite of all her business, and this 
remained through the whole repast. She appeared, out- 
wardly, cold and abstracted towards her sweetheart, whilst 
he, on the contrary, was more attentive and even respectful 
towards her than I had hitherto observed in his manner. 

K 2 
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The old pilot was very grave, and Mrs. Tyndall kind and 
gentle to us all. 

When the supper was over and the table cleared, young 
Wheatley had brought his chair a good bit closer to his 
sweetheart's, and was evidently startled by the clear but 
kindly tone in which the old pilot cried out — " Jacob, my 
lad, come here." 

The youth instantly rose and walked to the chair where 
liis foster-father was sitting, who went on : "I told you that 
before I could give my consent to your taking all I had to 
give, you must show yourself able to maintain and support 
my girl in the same condition as she has been brought up by 
her mother and me. Well, things have turned out different 
from what I expected, and by unforeseen means you are 
pushed forward, out if this had come liaphazard I should 
bid you both wait. But that bum of the arm, Jacob, I never 
told you was ill-luck, did 11" 

" No, father," said the lad, ** but I thought it so, I know." 

" But I didn't," returned the old pilot, looking round him 
with a pardonable air of satisfaction. *^That was a spirit 
that makes a man fit to have the guidance of a wife and 
family." 

After a sufficient pause, he went on to explain that the new 
position gained to-(&y was above the coxswain's berth ; no 
•doubt it was a great advance in life, but then it was only 
serviceable to one who had character sufficient to make it so. 

At the end, the old pilot having made himself master of 
the position*, informed Jacob Wheatley that he was now free 
to choose, and that the interdict relative to the marriage was 
taken off. 

Betsey's manner was really more distressful than I could 
have expected. She turned deadly pale, kept h«r eyes close 
to the ground, and breathed with difficulty. In observing 
and sympathising with her, I lost what I suspect was a piece 
of what the world would call by-play, for I was not witness 
to Mr. Tyndall's motions till the call came to Betsey a second 
time, and Jacob moved to his sweetheart's side and took her 
liana which rested in his. At this she rose, and the two 
moving together to the father's chair, the old pilot took the 
right hand of each, and with words now of deep emotion and 
divested of all priae, sanctioned formally their union. 

During this whole scene Mrs. Tyndall was silent and in- 
active : after its conclusion, both the young people duly 
salutea the father and mother, and the last act of the day 
enabled me to retire to my room and to a refreshing sleep. 

The next morning opened with a briUiant sunshine, and 
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all the house seemed to sympathise in its promise and 
blessedness. Very soon after breakfast Mrs. Tyndall came 
to my side, and it transpired that the marriage would take 
place to suit anjr day most convenient to me. 

After some httle dialogue with the girl the dav, a very 
near one, was fixed. At noon Jacob returned from the Coun- 
cil Board of the Commissioners, aiftl announced his appoint- 
ment. The flattering manner of it he communicated to 
Betsey alone. In the after-part of the day I saw Mrs. Gilling- 
ham, who stayed about an hour^ I was able to commission her 
to obtain for me a suitable outfit for the bride ; and on the 
lady's quitting the cottage I called Mrs. Tyndall to me, and 
requested that she would entrust her daughter's marriage 
dresses to my care. 

In the evening — but before dark-^I had a lev^ of shop- 
keepers, and I followed my own taste, not forgetful that the 
position the bride would have occasionallv to accept would 
render one or two handsome and well-maae dresses a comfort 
and perfectly suitable. 

I found to my distress that I had become an object of 
marvel to the coast people, and could not now walk by the 
seaside without attracting an attention which ill-suited my 
still feeble condition. This hastened my actions. I had 
resolved that if possible I would accompany the bride to 
church, but it became obvious to me that this would now be 
a source of disorder. I therefore quietly directed that a 
post-chaise should be in waiting for me, as soon as the bridal 
party returned ; and, obtaining through Mrs. Tyndall a 
Scarborough young woman of experience as nurse, I made 
preparation for my speedy return to Sudbury. 

On the morning of the marriage the beach was thronged 
with visitors, ancTnot of one class only. Scores of vessels had 
some bunting for display, and as to the egress and ingress 
about the cottage, it was of the most formidable kind. 

In the dress of the bride I had my own way uncontradicted, 
and my success was too unequivocal to be denied. I had also 
used my authority that the bridegroom should not see her 
till he met her at church. 

As the hour approached the throng was to me alarming, 
but the old pilot, taking his girl on one arm and his wife on 
the other, stepped boldly to the door, and soon the two 
coaches were filled. As the bridesmaids entered the second 
I could not but hear the asseveration, "that's her," but 
somehow the crowd did not appear perfectly satisfied. The 
moving carriages led the way for the masses to follow, and 
follow they did. 
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Whem the marriage ceremony might be supposed half 
through a cart was driven up to the cottage, with a couple 
of hampers containing gifts from the GiSinghams to the 
young people. In one was a paragon of a bride cake and a 
supjply of wine and fruit ; in the other presents useful for 
their new home. 

I was glad to asc^st th# bride's aunt, who had been left to 
arrange the weddinff dinner, by placing the gifts suitably. 
The {Mirty returned before my finishing touch was applied, 
but still the effect startled them. 

My post-chaise was drawn up, and I ready to depart, 
before the feast was quite prepared. With as much calm- 
ness as I could maater I congratulated the young people, 
gave the bride a kiss, slipped my parting gift into her hsuid, 
andj before my steps could be foUowed, i had entered the 
chaise and given the order to drive on. 



Pabt n. 

Belated by Martha Farrow and Julia Woldworth. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BETSOSPBCT. 

Counting even by life's more contracted duration, the period 
which had elapsed since I left Sudbury was but a fn^ment 
of time : it was considerably short of two years. But, 
counting by the events which nad transpired, by the changes 
which had occurred, by the effect wrought in me, and the 
circumstances by whicn I was surrounded— a whole genera- 
tion mi^ht have passed away whilst I had slept, ana a new 
generation have come in their place, and yet failed to 
produce a sense equivalent to what I now experienced of the 
inability and transitoriness of all human affairs. 

Lavenham Hall was utterly neglected ; Oakley Park was 
forsaken and the mansion untenanted ; Eglantine Lodge — or 
Cottage, as we loved to call it — closed, and occupied by aged 
domestics only ; Hadleigh Grange alone was kept up as of 
yorcj but, as I learned from Mr. Saunders, galvanised into 
liveliness in expectation of my speedy occupation, as, in 
spite of its being the country seat of Sir James Wolaworth. 
he had not entered it since his brother Roderick's death, ana 
it was doubtful if he would ever live in it again. 

My cousin John had lost the, to me, incredible sum of 
£175,000 in fifteen months on the turf, and nominally resided 
in Park Place, St. James's Street, London. Norman Oakley 
was at hide and seek ; my wila, kind-hearted cousin and 
correspondent, Nat, had met with a frightful accident in a 
steeplechase with the reputed son of Hortense Browning. 
He nad been brought home insensible, and with some bad 
fracture of the leg, which the state of the poor boy did not 
enable the doctors to set. For some months he had 
been treated in our county hospital, and was at the 
present time a patient of St. George's Hospital, London, 
for the advantage of more advanced surgical skilL My 
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aunt was in bad health, Mr. Saunders added, and under 
the roof of her sister, Mrs. Fletcher, of Leeds. My youi^est 
cousin was an apprentice to a solicitor at Liverpool. Of 
the Woldworths I learned that within six weeks of my 
marriage, Mr. Roderick had been advised bv his local 
medical adviser to consult Mr. Olive, of London, but on 
removing to the Metropolis his disease very rapidly gained 
ground, and that in the second week of the succeeding^ 
January he died. On my anxiously inquiring if any of 
my letters had come to hand, I learned tnat they had not. 
To my grief, also, I learned that Lady Woldworth attri- 
buted this neglect to the absorbing nature of my new 
relationship, and to the difficulty natural to transmission of 
correspondence from the Continent. I earnestly asked what 
Julia Woldworth thought of my silence, but I found Mr. 
Saunders was unable to come to any decision. *' That Mr. 
Woldworth exonerated you of all blame, I can affirm, and 
by the direct testimony of his own mouth," he added. 

As the particulars were withheld, I strove to obtain them^ 
but I merely succeeded in learning that the opinion was un- 
favourable to my husband. My inquiries instantly ceased. 

From Miss Woldworth's letters to me, I gathered in 
addition that the alarming indisposition of her mother had 
determined her, under the advice of the high medical 
authority of Dr. Bailey, to leave England and travel in such 
parts of Italy as from time to time would be most suitable. 

A letter, which had been dated about two months prior to- 
my receipt of it, informed me that my friends were now 
residing in Florence, and to the address near the old bridge 
I forthwith resolved to despatch my rejjly. 

I had hitherto kept entirely out of sight my sense of the 
humiliation of my position and the devouring grief which 
my husband's flight and conseauent rejection of me made 
me experience ; but a call which I received from Mr. Saun- 
ders the first week of my residence at Hadleighj with the 
avowed object of putting what he called a distringas upon 
the money which on my marriage naturally became the 
property of my husband, roused me to an expression of my 
grief. 

The process of law by which he purposed to effect this 
I did not sufficiently heed to be able to describe here. It 
awoke in me a deter mmation to do a tardy act of justice to 
my husband. I acquainted Mr. Saunders of that accident 
at Bath which had given me an advantage over Oaptain 
Ootton, which in generosity I ought not to have availed my- 
self of. I admitted that this accident was succeeded hy 
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others, which tended to wind closer the bands which forced 
him morally to make me the offer of his hand. I frankly 
confessed that I felt intoxicated with my acquisition, and 
that from the first Captain Cotton was surrounded by my 
own friends to the exclusion of any other. This had forced 
and restricted his free choice, and sapped that basis of 
independence on which alone man builds nis confidence and 
affection. Thus, when the hour of trial came, I was found 
wanting, and perhaps lost what hold I once haa upon him. 

The means my best friends deemed sufiicient for me as a 
reserve, should the worst come upon me, were surely adequate 
to my wants, and the rest was not too great a compensation 
for a bargain found in the end too little worth. 

Saunders would have interrupted me during my narrative, 
but, on its conclusion, he simply asked permission to see me 
on some future day, and we parted abruptly. 

I had hoped that the seclusion from an outward relation- 
ship, which I had enjoyed during my residence at Eglantine 
Loage, would have followed me to the Grange, but I soon 
perceived this was not to be. The neighbouring gentry 
called at fashionable hours, and the tradespeople at un- 
fashionable. 

The Rector of Sudbury was too old and infirm to take any 
part in the parish work, which was left almost entirely to 
an ill-paid curate— a man of lowly birth, moderate means of 
education, married, and heavily laden with a very young 
family, and one still increasing. He had the district gaol,, 
the village workhouse, and the parish church, with its con- 
comitants, to serve. He had also the parish charity school 
to drill, keep the accounts, and make up the deficiency, at 
least temporarily. He was short, very light-haired, of mild 
asi)ect, with hazel eyes, extremely shabby for a clergyman, 
his clothes very threadbare, and his knees glistenea as he 
walked in the sunlight. His linen was clean, but, alas !. 
coarse and sadly got up ; his boots, far too large, gave him 
a forlorn and shuffling gait, and his hat was napless and 
much discoloured. In the pulpit and desk he was artificial 
and inefficient. He gave you tne idea of a pedantic and in- 
experienced, unsympathising, proud man. His delivery was 
less tolerable than the inarticulate and slovenly ; it was pre- 
tentious and pitiless. I think I never was so prepossessed 
against any clergyman as against this curate, Mr. Clayfold, 
and this was aggravated by the anecdotes which had been 
related of him dv my visitors ; and when I referred to Mr. 
Saunders, I was nirther prejudiced both by the matter and 
manner of his replies. 
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such a will ; but, not to enter into details, the will is 
missing, if it ever existed. Now, Lady Oakley claims to 
hold the estate, during her life, by a deed executed the first 
year of her marriage ; and witn this she was perfectly con- 
tent, knowing that the heir of Sir Isaac, whom she deemed 
could be none other than her own son Norman, or in the event 
of his death, anyone she chose to appoint her heir by will, 
would inevitably inherit at her death : but the service 
by the Attorney- General of the City of New York (as we 
here term that Government's official) of a claim by the 
rightful heir, caused the Court of Chancery to interfere ; and 
Lady Oakley— not to speak profanely— seemed to me to ape 
the cunning and ferocity of King Herod. I know, or think 
I do, that tnere have been some terms come to between Lady 
Oakley and her son Norman ; and the object of his waiting 
upon you I believe to be very different from the pretext 
assumed. He is far too self-regarding a gentleman to go 
about interceding for so well-plucked a pigeon as your 
cousin, Mr. John Singleton Loft, or that madcap boy 
Nathaniel." ' 

" What possible motive could he have then in desiring to 
see me 1 " I inquired. 

Mr. Saunders stroked his bare chin as if he were pulling 
straight a bushv beard, and after an interval replied — 

" i surmise that a glimmer of light may be thrown upon 
the motive by a question he instructed Lady Oakley to put 
to me, viz., * If I knew Miss Woldworth's address abroad.' " 

Mr. Saundeiss looked slily at me, and continued — 

*' As I looked up at the lady suspiciously she smiled a self- 
satisfied smile, and replied that now Mr. Roderick Woldworth 
was no more, his sister could not object to fulfil the engage- 
ment of her girlhood and wed the man of her heart." 

'* He was never the man of her heart ! " I exclaimed 
indignantly. Saunders nodded his head two or three times 
slowly, ana said — 

"Perhaps Charles Oliphant had a better claim to that 
title ! " 

I felt I coloured deeply, but as I watched the expression of 
the lawyer's face I became serious and anxious. 

" Is it not possible^" he began again, ** that Norman Oaklejjr 
mieht have an ulterior object in learning Miss Woldworth s 
address ? That he has hoodwinked his mother, I believe, and 
thrown her off the scent of Hortense Browning ; then who is 
there so likely to know all about the Olipnants as Miss 
Woldworth ? " 

I broke in abruptly, " I do not believe Miss Woldwwth 
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knows anything whatever about them, or has ever heard of 
them since the death of that unhappy young man." 

** Certainly, madame, I admit," he returned gallantly, " you 
are far more likely to be correctly informed than I upon so 
delicate a matter, and I should be ashamed to suggest to you 
a doubt even, but that my wretched profession familiarises 
me with every phase of human infirmity." 

Very shortly after this Mr. Saunders left me, and as my 
readers may well ima^e, in no very confident state, either 
as to m V own security o.r of that of my best and most 
treasured friend — Julia Wold worth. 

If any person will reject upon my solitary condition, they 
will not think my confession so unnatural, that all that 
evening I thought over Norman Oakley's probable motive 
in seeking so pertinaciously an interview with me. I called 
to mind every incident I had heard of his life, amongst 
which was one I have not hitherto alluded to, viz., that in a 
robbery committed at Oakley Mansion, shortly after his 
father's decease, both Reuben Browning and Norman Oakley 
had been distinctly pointed out as having been recognised 
amons the housebreakers. I remembered that it was a 
houna of Norman's which had caused the death of his rival, 
Charles Oliphant'j and I was not in a mood to give this 
criminal the benefit of my doubts, if I entertained any. The 
suggestion of Mr. Saunders, that Julia might know more 
than she told me about the present heir to Oakley Park, 
appeared less improbable, as I thought out the matter. 

I instinctively dreaded the meeting of the heir with 
Norman, and the foreshadowed triumphant entry of the 
successful plotter into that gloomy but imposing residence. 

A thought nearer home suddenly occurred to me, which 
was that somewhere in this very Grange were kept the 
private papers of the family, among which Julia told me 
were signatures implicating Norman in the capital crime 
of forgery. 

I was thoroughly glad to leave the drawing-room and to 
get into the nursery early that evening, where the Scar- 
borough nurse was sitting watching baby, who had just 
fallen off to sleep. The day had been extremely weary and 
unsatisfactory, and whether it was my own look or the solitari- 
ness which invaded the nursery or not I am unable to say, 
but certainly my maid was full of shipwrecks and ghost 
stiories, and managed to unhinge her own courage as well 
as to add to my distress before going to bed. 

My wakefulness brought on much depression and a little 
fever, but I was too anxious for the active employments of 
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early daylight to indulge in idleness when the morning san. 
shone gladfully and hopefully into my chamber. 

To my joy and no little excitement, two letters were 
brought me by the postman this day : one bore the stamp 
of Florence, and was in dear Julia's nandwriting, and ihe 
other was from my cousin Nat. I resolved to save the 
former to enjoy it at my leisure after late breakfast ; the 
latter I opened at once : the date was old, but the contents 
still rivetted my attention ; it ran thus : — 

" Here's a pretty go, cousin Martha^ I have to write thi& 
with the sheet high up in the air before me, and, confound 
the ink, it all runs up into my finger nails and leaves the 
nib of my pen high and dry like my cap on that blessed oak 
branch, i dare say you read in the sporting paper that I 
lost the steeplechase but gained a broken thigh-bone, 
all alone of that young gipsy rascal eiving * Flyblown ' a 
cut with the whip as I was putting ner up to the third 
double-ditched quickset. * Flyblown ' was lust bowling away 
like a cricket ball, when the blow stung ner mad, and die 
reared, and giving a buck- jump full six feet from the ground^ 
she brought my head bang against a big branch of an oak, 
where I left my cap, and fell with my leg under the mare, 
against a big sheep-net thirty feet and more out of mjr road. 
Well, there I lay, and there I suppose I might have lain till 
now ; for nothing more did I know of the business than that 
I supposed the ground had been blown up and had struck 
me in the head, and I heard a crack, which was my thigh- 
bone, but I thought it was the earth splitting. When I came 
to I felt something dragging at my le^, and all I wished 
was they'd cut it oil* and leave it behind. I am told I 
had a gay time of it when the doctors got me to bed. When 
I got out of these flights I found Haughty Browny and her 
precious colt at my side. *I say, stakeholder,' I says, *Dicky^s 
won the stakes, as I was as good as scratched by my owner 
from the outset.' Upon this Dick comes the dodgy over me, 
and says — * Warn't that unlucky, Nat, of V^r to take the 
hedge there ? ' * That wam't my doing that, Dick, as you 
know.' *No,' he put in, as the Browny turned a quick eye 
iipon her colt ; * I know it was all along o' that dazed filly, 
' Flyblown.' 

" I saw Haughty Browny's eye turn quick upon my face 
then, and I thought there was some generous spark of fire 
in her gipsy blood after all. I could have blown upon Dick, 
but the look of Browny kept my tongue quiet. But, cousin, 
that vicious colt has more of nis sire than his dam in his 
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blood, I susx>ect, and if so it is not safe for any ' hos ' to run 
with him anywhere. 
" I reoeived your kind note, cousin Martha, just as I had 

Sot up to this x>art of my letter. You must know that the 
octor here, a young Mr. Brodie, says I shall make a bad job 
of walking, as the bones won't set and one bone will ride the 
other. I told him that I should follow the top bone's example 
and ride too. He lauehed, and said he'd do his best to get 
me right. Brother Fhillip has been ordered to Hastings for 
bad lungs. My resx)ectea senior has gone to Epsom on the 
old scheme of * deluding the British public,' and Norman, I 
hea;r, has gone back to Sudbury. If you come across that 
very slippery gentleman, beware of him. 

*^ Ah. Martha ! I've haa a queer night of it since I had that 
note oi yours. Norman, John, and I well deserve all we get, 
but y oil come of a difierent sort altogether. It is better than 
bone-setting to read a line from you, although bone-setting 
is what I did want too. — Your cousin, Nat the Cripple. 

" St. George's Hospital." 

I resolved to write to Nat to get out of the hospital and 
pay me a visit for a month or two to recover his strength ; 
for I felt certain that the good which always came out some- 
where amidst his wildness, was no barren sentimentality, but 
something vital and operative, and might gain strength 
under kindly influence. 

As I turned to Miss Woldworth's letter I felt a glow of satis- 
faction that it was a lon^ one : yet, after reading it through, 
I did not pretend to set it aside to be copied into my diary. 
It was obviously too purely personal to command the 
interest of anyone except myself, save in a passage or two 
at the end. My position was thoughtfully surveyed by her, 
and some gentle but most practical hints given upon it — 
a sympathy wherein strength blended with tenderness 
pervaded the whole. Next, the letter supplied me with the 
particulars of her brother's death, and a hint fell here and 
there that my loss and departure to Holland, with the 
subsequent entire suspension of all intercourse, were not 
only severely felt, but increased the fever and consequent 
nightly vigilance of the pained sufferer. 

After a choking in my throat, which caused a long sus- 
pension of my employment, I came to the subject-matter of 
the writer's actual occupation. 

It seems that after reaching Florence things went on 
better. I transcribe a few passages which struck me 
forcibly : 
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or even of pungency, but the speaker's voice and manner 
were so subdued and undisturbed that you wondered where 
the words came from. 

I answered simply that I felt quite unequal to see 
strangers, especially gentlemen, and that I could not have 
served Mr. Oakley's object even had I been inclined. 

The languid eyes were directed to the letter Ij^ing open on 
the table, and the lady replied, " Hardly, I imagme ; Norman 
has a lesson to learn not found in the " Kacing Calendar." But 
the object of this boredom — beyond the simple but sincere 
expression of regret, that my — anything — should have been 
guilty of so intense a niaiserie as that which you endured 
yesterday — is to ask you not to thwart me in one point 
which I desire to carry. What I really accede to and expect 
is that Norman, as the heir-presumptive of the baronetcy 
and estate, will not further entangle himself with this gipsy 
woman, nor signalise his folly by a marriage with her. I do 
not for a moment believe Miss Wold worth will do what I 
would not if similarly situated, but I would rather Norman 
were on a wrong scent with something good in prospect, than 
on a right which turned out to be foxy every way. If he 
choses to travel on a knight-errantry expedition to Pisa— to 
Rom e — or — Florence 

The words came out slowly, as though she could not well 
remember them. She stopped, and breaking up the thread 
of her discourse, she observed, ** This subject must be a sad 
bore to you. I trust your little babe is well. Ah me I 
Mrs. Cotton, women's hopes are not prophecies, but they are 
brighter far. The interpretation of a prophecy never ends, 
we are told ; but women's hopes do." 

I trembled all over as my visitor blandly rose to depart. 
When she had quitted I felt certain that the object, what- 
ever it was for which she came, had been attained. It \& 
stupid of people to speak with ridicule, as I have often 
heard them, of the fascination of some people's eyes. In 
Lady Oakley's enumeration of the three great towns above 
quoted, I felt breathless, and at the mere mention of 
Florence a sudden fear seized me. I heartily wished the 
interview had not taken place. 
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THE TBAOEDY. 

Upon reflecting upon the whole of what had occurred, I 
comforted myself that I had kept counsel so far as I was 
concerned. But this conclusion did not steady my nerves 
nor quite reassure my mind. 

Lady Oakley did not return to Cheltenham, but to my 
surprise took up her residence in the western wing of the 
mansion, as I learned accidentally during a visit paid me by 
our curate's wife — a very different stamp of person to 
her husband, although her dress was equally stricken with 
poverty. She was secretly fostering an effort to establish a 
nondescript institution wnich was holden twice a week in a 
neglected granary half-way between Lavenham and Sud- 
bury. It had once been my uncle Loft's, but having been 
erected on a piece of copyhold, was supposed disputed 
property. 

Mrs. Clayfold is well worth my reader's acquaintance. 
Outwardly there was a genteel shabbiness with a certain 
effort at propriety which painfully struck you. It spoke of 
that union or inaigence with self-respect and regard for the 
opinion of others which forms the most fruitful subject of 
ndicule to the self-satisfied and money-proud, but makes the 
well-nurtured inclined to weep. 

Her face was full of intelligence, and more expressive of 
emotional impulse than I had witnessed in one of our own 
sex hitherto. Her movements, tones, language were modest 
and indicative of high cultivation, and antecedents of com- 
fort and a status of consideration. My prevailing impres- 
sion was, How could she have ever consented to unite herself 
with so uncouth a man as our curate? What a livine 
martyrdom must her life be ! I learned that Mrs. Clayfolo^ 
hearing constantly of the forlorn condition of what was. 
locally termed the " borderland," where only the lawless and 
the profligate, the idler and the prowler, the helpless and the 
reprobate dwelt, described by the curate as " people waiting 
for the sword of the angel," felt a yearning in her neart to do 
them some good, to give them some reading, some kindly 
intercourse, and afford them an opportunity for some mutual 
interchange of expression, experience and comfort. There 

L 2 
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had been two or three meetinflps, of which she had said 
nothing at present — even to her husband ; but " last night/' 
she remarked, slightlv colouring, " there were so many more 
than on either of tne former meetings, that I felt very 
anxious. Two I had not expected stepped in, and listened 
and looked on. You mayhave heard their names — Hortense 
Browning and her son. We all had a very elementary lesson 
on reading and writing. I told my audience the history 
of the letters of the alphabet, and broke down their shame 
at so rudimentary a process by making them draw the 
original object of which the letter was a symbol. A 
pleasant and amusing hour we had of it ; but our appliances 
were too rude^ and ray one candle sadly insufficient. When 
our work was done, we had a word or two and parted." 

" Nay, nay, dear Mra. Clayfold," said I, " that won't da 
You see I am no sham_ invalid ; my wasted frame and weary 
limbs tell that tale plainly enough. If you care to occupy my 
thoughts with something better than the sorry stuff which 
finds its way there, pray tell me what you said. 

" I told them," she observed, ** that as a i)oor woman with 
seven young children to care for, I could neither give all the 
time I would, nor all the conveniences for proper light and 
writing materials ; but that there was a longing in my heart 
which the love of my children only made the greater for my 
sisters in trouble and want. I could not get Beyond this ; I 
felt choked, and my poor friends were moved too, a good 
deal. But, madame, don't you think you ought to go to a 
warmer climate ? " she added, with an anxious look. 

I instanthr replied, " No, I do not think it would do me 
any good. If my malady be more than mental, and my time 
at hand, it is not moving this sickly frame from one land to 
another which would arrest my spirit's flight. When her 
hour is fully come, the poor soul feels it has been in prison 
long enougn. Like a fractious child which wants to be un- 
dressed and taken to its crib, you may rock it and kiss it 
and dandle it, walk up and down, and move it from one room 
to another, hushing it with song and lullabv, but it only cries 
out the louder, till at last you are forced to do what you 
might as well have done at first — ^untie its strings and let it 
rest in peace till it wakes at the bidding of its God, in 
the full sunshine of a better morning." 

Before our interview had closed I had made condition that 
supplies requisite should be obtained of me, but on the strict 
unaerstanding that my interference should be kept from 
her school. Secondly, I gave Mrs. Clayfold an assortment 
of clothes for distribution. She Expressed her fear that 
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they were too good^ and costly. '' But that must remain within 
your own responsibility : you can dispose of them when or 
now you deem right." I parted witn her on the distinct 
understanding that she would call on me whenever she found 
occasion. But as many days elapsed without her calling, I 
ordered the pony-chaise, and taking out nurse and baby» I 
drove to the curate's residence. Such a picture of decent 
poverty I never beheld before. It was a labourer's cottage, 
but most inconveniently constructed with low roof, bare 
walls, and the lower floor not boarded. On the floor above 
were two rooms— ^one, where the mother was sitting sur- 
rounded by her children and mending such a batch of cIotheB 
as would nave scared a dozen needy sempstresses. But 
beside a kind of usher's desk containing manuscripts and the 
strangest assortment of scraps of paper, some volumes of 
school and divinit)r books on rude deal shelves, iiiere was 
nothing to discriminate this room from that of tne humblest 
labourer's, except the 'mother and her children ; and yet the 
dresses were bare and poverty-stricken enough, and dry 
bread was the luxury which kept the smallest of the brood 
quiet; whilst the two eldest, relatively eight and seven, 
were sitting at their tasks with womanly precocity. 

After I had been accommodated with a cliair, Mrs. Cla3rf old 
began ; " I am using the material you gave me — partly for 
ourselves and partly, I hope, for others, madame." 

" Dear Mrs. Clayf old," I broke in, " you have remained 
absent so long that I felt compelled to come and seek you. 
I am anxious about your success : as for all this (pointing to 
the mass of clothes before her), all I can say is, you are Tike 
a great paper-mill, converting rags into the most wonderful 
and profitable of uses." 

" My dear husband," returned Mrs. Clayfold, " has found 
out my irregular effort^ and entertains very serious doubts of 
its allowableness." At this moment the curate entered the 
room, and after a vexed and awkward expression of annoyance 
and surprise walked abruptly to his desk. His wife repeated 
the substance of her answer to me. He assented, saying, 
''Little doubt about it. The parish is going to the pithole 
as fast as the devil could desire it. The prison contams the 
worst criminals in England, the workhouse the worst 
vagrants, and the charity school the stupidest and worst 
taught children which any Christian land could be cursed 
'with ; and what use your dawdling away two or three 
evenings a week with the gipsies and reprobates, the 
poachers and thieves who waste their days in the pothouse 
and their nights in the game-preserves, who know God's 
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Word only to scorn its precepts and mock at its threatenings, 
who hate Gk)d's ministers because they are God's servants; 
what use you can be — unauthorised, uncredentialled, save to 
increase their damnation and risk your own, I cannot t^lL" 

** May not the weakest means sometimes effect that which 
the strongest have denied to them ? " I asked, seeing Mrs. 
Clayfold confounded with her husband's reasoning. 

** Yes, madame; when the means ordinarily appointed by 
God are removed it may be so." 

I thought a new chord might vibrate less untunefully, so I 
asked him if in the Early Church deaconesses were not recog- 
nised? He entered into the history and uses of deaconesses 
with a learning and even felicity of expression I was not 
prepared for. There was quite enough in his reply to lay 
hold of, and give a turn to his wife's endeavour so as to bring 
it within the strict circle of what he enunciated as lawful. 
In the end I managed to strengthen her hands, and obtain 
from her a promise to see me every time she had leisure to 
do so. 

During the stay of Lady Oaklev at the Park some resolute 
men from the neighbourhood of the Metropolis were engaged 
with the ostensible i)urpose of preserving the game, and I am 
bound to suppose this was the object, but the result was that 
some serious affrays occurred ; the one which created the most 
consternation I learned from Mrs. Clayfold. 

Hortense Browning and her boy oecame regular attend- 
ants at the evening teaching in the granary ; and the former, 
witnessing the assiduity and unwearied patience of the self- 
constituted instructress, seemed to enter into the same 
spirit of self-denial, and soon became a thouehtful and suc- 
cessful scholar. Keuben, her father, ridiculed her studies 
and mocked her subordination, but the dodged determination 
of her character bulwarked her heart against every effort to 
induce her to surrender; and her boy's wilfulness, backed by 
the grandfather, was no match for the mother's perseverance. 
An odd tribute to his daughter's better course came out ac- 
cidentally as Eeuben was abusing his grandson for some 
offence. 

" You half imp of the devil," he said, " your father's black 
blood 11 be too much for your mother yet, though she sweats 
her heart's blood out for you." 

Hortense told this, which she had overheard, to Mrs. 
Clayfold in confidence, and I think the rejoinder will please 
others as it did me. " Your father is wrong, my dear, or 
else I should not have been here to say so." When the other 
looked up, the instructress added : " The struggle against 
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«yil is all that God asks of any creature; the rest is His 
work, and that is always certain." 

The tragical incident came soon enough. Reuben 
Browning, who all his life had maintained himself by depre- 
dations on the woods and farms of Oakley, was waylaid, 
and, resisting the keepers with force, was unfortunate 
enough to wound one of them, and to receive in return a 
frightful injury in his knee. He was borne in great agony 
to his house, and there remained in such imminent danger 
that the medical skill of the district was at fault how to 
proceed. Hortense attended the unhappy suflferer with an 
indefatigable assiduity. Poor Mrs. Clayfold called and 
ministered such relief as lay in her power, and she and I 
managed to induce an eminent provincial surgeon to come 
to the assistance of our local medical man, and by his skill 
the limb was preserved and Reuben rallied. 

In the meantime I received a letter from Florence, which 
had this piece of perplexing news, that Norman Oakley was 
staying at the Castel Buono, and that in the drive along the 
bank of the Amo, the gentleman who had excited Miss 
Woldworth's alarm at the Ufizzi had been seen by her, and 
was therefore a living being, and evidently on terms of 
intimacy with Norman Oakley. 

It was obvious from the tenor of the letter that Julia felt 
ill at ease about this companionship. The likeness to Charles 
Oliphant was dwelt upon, and Lady Woldworth's solution 
of the mystery, that young Oakley having a desire to dis- 
entangle himself from the disreputable engagements of early 
life had resolved on the grand tour, did not satisfy her 
daughter. 

Whilst I was reading this very letter, Mr. Saunders called, 
and, by his gloomy looks and hesitating manner, sent me 
fairly out of my wits into hysterics, which I could not con- 
trol ; I felt if i did I should become a raving maniac. The 
news I imagined he had to break was the death of my hus- 
band, and this complicated by ineffable horrors. 

As I succeeded at length in regaining composure, the 
supremely inconsiderate man was on the point of leaving 
me without telling me the news. I rose from my seat, 
white as a ghost I doubt not, and walking up to him, 
said — 

" Are you so blind or so indifferent as not to see, sir, that 
your absurd reticence is a millionf old worse than any news 
you can possibly have to reveal ? Out with your lamentable 
tale at once ! " 

Thus adjured, the solicitor began with expressing a fear 
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that Sir James Woldworth had been mortally wounded in a 
duel. 

"Impossible ! so horrible an outrage is simply incredible/ 
I cried. " Beside, the Woldworths never quarrel : it is against 
their creed and their dignity. It is some hoax — it must be."^ 

Mr. Saunders said that the note came from one of the 
highest officials at Whitehall. 

The manner of mv informant calmed my internal tempest^ 
and I applied myself to a rational comprehension of my outy. 

'* I fear me Sir James has left no will," said he, " for his 
brother's death so altered his relations and so increased his 
resources, that the former disposition of his property would 
not answer his views." The solicitor, then seeing Miss Wold- 
worth's letter on the table, remarked, ** I must rely on you to 
convey this terrific intelligence in that quarter, for after what 
I have witnessed to-day, I should not find the heart to buBak 
this business to any other lady." 

Before Mr. Saunders left for town, he had sufficient confir- 
mation of the death to induce me to undertake the wretched 
duty of acquainting Julia with this mournful catastrophe. 
It was agreed that the body must be removed to the Grange, 
and to me was left the obligation of giving such orders as I 
thought best, either in relation to the nouse or the vault. 

Upon my asking if it would not be advisable I should 
remove at once, he answered me in the negative, stating that 
the only heir-at-law would be the mother and daughter, now 
at Florence, and that the instructions of the late baronet 
would render my removal extremely inexpedient. There 
were, he added, many other matters which connected my 
interests with those of his clients, which gave additional force 
to his advice. As he was leaving he put into my hands a 
packet which he said contained, he believed, valuable docu- 
ments, and which Miss Woldworth desired me to look through 
carefully at my leisure, and to keep them in some safe place 
until her return. 

No sooner was Mr. Saunders gone than I felt the full force 
of the shock. Tears choked and blinded me, but the need of 
instant despatch, in order, if possible, that the public press 
should not precede my private intelligence, drove me to my 
desk, where, after vam efibrts to get calm, I at length com- 

Sleted a smeared and stained account of this fatal duel, and 
espatched it to post by Fenton, to whom I communicated 
what I had learned. 

A mourning and a mournful household were we at Hadleigh 
Grange. Late in the evening came Mrs. Clayfold to m^ 
having learned that the house was strictly closed. When 1 
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had told her what was the cause, the gentle, tender, soothing 
voice came near me. My visitor caught her cue from my 
scared and pallid face, I suppose, for her manner was far more 
demonstrative. Taking my hands in hers and finding them 
cold, she stole her arms round me, and I fell on her neck in a 
paroxysm of weeping. The words that were uttered were as 
strong and wholesome as the support offered by good Mrs. 
Clayiold, and I had more than simple solace — I had comfort 
and strength in her sympathy. 

On the following mommg I had three communications : one 
ftiom Miss Woldworth — yet ignorant of the calamity which 
had befallen her house ; a second from my cousin Nat; and a 
third from Mr. Saunders. 

I opened the first with trembline hands and read eagerly ;. 
it ran thus : *' I a^ain encounterea the singular stranger at 
the Palazzo Pitti, which, like the Ufizzi Gallery, is a great 
show-place. He was in company with an elderly man, 
evidently some near relative; I imagine his father. The 
likeness to Charles Oliphant was so painfully apparent that 
it unnerved me. I fancied he followed my steps, and my 
determination to school my outward deportment into con- 
formity with English modesty, made me eager to avoid the 
presence which so greatly disturbed me. Mamma charged 
me with racing from one room to another because I quietly 
left each as the strangers entered it. It eventually turned 
out that the elderly man was an invalid even greater than 
mamma, for, as we were returning by one of the formerly 
visited apartments, my attention was called to him by seeing 
him sink heavily into a cushioned settee and groaning. 
Mamma and I were the only persons present beside himself, 
and we instantly produced our eau de Cologne, but as 
* water ' was faintly asked for, I hastened to the antechamber, 
and requested the attendant to supply me with some. Of 
course, the order was complied with, and a small quaint 
decanter containinpf some wine accompanied the water on a 
silver salver. This addition was most opportune, and the 
stranger was in a few minutes well enough for us to leave 
him. As we were turning away the younger man entered, 
and I heard him speak in a voice and with an expression 
which turned my heart faint. 

" As we passed the book where strangers enter their names,, 
I cast my eye on the page, but saw no entry which satisfied 
inv mind. Hardly had we taken our seats in the carriage 
when, to my distress, I noticed a figure familiar to me : 
it was that of Norman Oakley. What could it mean? 
Nothing, you will say. But I have an association connected 
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with that man and the likeness I had seen which will 
accompany me to my grave. Oh, Martha, my heart yearns 
for the old churchyard at Hadleigh. I could once more do 
credit to the gifts a good God hath lent me if I could but 
see the old spot and talk over the big sorrow with you, my 
gentle Martha, who bear your giant grief in such sort as 
might well shame the throes of my rebellious wayward heart, 
which, like the old dry water-currents English tourists see 
on the Continent, can suddenly fill with a inighty stream 
which sweeps all obstacles before it. 

" The post hour has passed, so I may as well leave open 
this letter, especially as mamma and I have accepted an 
invitation from Count di Magliabecchi to join his gathering 
Atr the slope of the Arcetric mil, which is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Galileo's Villa " 

Here was a long pause, caused by the interruption of 
dressing. 

*' 1 confess, Martha, that I have taken unusual care with 
my adornment. I have on a white silk dress trimmed with 
black lace, and scarlet roses twined in my raven hair. 
Mamma says I never looked so well in my life ; yet I do not 
feel well. Our carriage is here, so adieu for the present" 

'* Past midnight, — Dearest Martha, — I have done a foolish 
thing to-night, but I will relate it in order that you may 
censure me with full knowledge. We arrived somewhat late 
^t the Arcetri, and were received with a warmth of welcome 
and expressiveness of consideration which might be trans- 
ferred to our English saloons without lessening the advan- 
tages of home society. 

** Several musicians of the highest rank graced their songs 
and the instruments they used by their skill and finisn. 
Countess Magliabecchi asked me, as a great favour, to sing 
an English ballad, as many of her guests had never before 
had the honour of being present in a society in which there 
were any English. I found it impossible to refuse, and iust 
as I was about to commence I remembered that no ballad 
words were at my certain command. I asked my host if any 
of our own countryfolk were present. His reply wa,s, * Alas! 
no.' A wilful thought fired my mind as I swept over the 
notes." (Miss Woldworth had the most brilliant touch I ever 
heard, and a superb voice.) 

" * What is the subject 1 ' asked my host, in low tones. 

"'The barbarian maiden's address to ner dead lover,' I 
replied and then falling as naturally as I could into that 
beautiful and plaintive air attributed to Palestrina, and 
which is known as * Simple Maiden,' I supplied those words 
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I sang to you once, but which I did not then tell you I com- 
posed when the intensity of my grief gave way to a longing 
after some expression of it" 

I will supply the words here that my readers may follow 
the letter. I will but add that Julias enunciation of the 
lines, and the richness of musical tone, require a far more 
.grapnic pen than mine to describe. 

" The sun in vain without thee shines, 
My vision meets but vacant air ; 
Lost to my soul — my spirit pines — 
And yet I feel— I feel thee near. 

The moonlit glen I nightly seek 

To catch thy whisper in mine ear ; 
I feel the blushes on my cheek, 

That told of yore thy footstep near. 

Thy thrilling touch is on my hand ; 

Thy soft eyes scan my gnef-wom face ; 
'Neath every sky, on sea, on land. 

Thy gentle image still I trace. 

In all my wanderings, far and wide, 

T feel thy spirit by my side ; 
And Death shall but the Priestess be 

That weds me, heart and soul, to thee." 

" Oh Martha ! what a rash act I had been guilty of! 
^elievin^ no ear was skilled enough to take in my words and 
read their true import, I ^ave them all the expression of 
which my experience of their meaning furnished me with. I 
was myself borne oflf in the current, but thanks to the 
susceptibility of my audience, not even my mother saw 
beyond what she termed the skill of the execution and quality 
of the tone. As the notes died away there was a stillness 
which was painful, but I dreamed on. Still silence reigned 
absolutely, and with an effort I raised my head. The wnole 
room became suddenly instinct with animation, and the 
applause which followed made me shrink. As I looked round 
for mamma I caught the gaze of the English stranger: his 
marvellously borrowed eyes from the world of spirits filled 
me with trouble. Fortunately the Countess Magliabecchi 
was at my side, and seeing me turn pale, she offered me 
her arm, and amidst a hum of ** bravissimas " we left the room 
for the hanging garden on which the apartment opened. As 
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soon as I could speak I observed that the Count had informed 
me there were no £nglish guests present besides my mother 
and mvself. The Countess affirmed it to be as her spouse luul 
said. Might I ask who that tall stranger with blue eyes i&V^ 
I rejoined. The countess inquired more particularly, and I 
had the niaUerie to say. *' he who was standing at the comer 
of the instrument, and looked at me so fixedly as I rose.' 

*' *That last applies simply to everyone in the saloon/ the 
countess replied laughing,^ but your description fits most the 
Count delli Yalli, a noble youth and with an excellent estate/ 

*' Before more could be uttered our host joined us, and 
remarked, ' Your Eccelentissima has closed the musical part 
of our entertainment; and really, if tears are the signs of 
illness, when next you sing your penserosi ballads you are 
bound to take in your train all the physicians of Florence.' 

" On re-entering the apartment I missed the stranger, and, 
pleading mamma's state of health, we made our escape to our 
hotel. 

" Ah me ! who can that young man be, and what can he 
find in Norman Oakley to waste his sweetness on that waste 
howling wilderness ? 

" I have consulted mamma as to our exchanging Florence 
for Leghorn, for during the last few hours we nave been be- 
sieged by visitors, and this excitement robs us of the quiet 
so essential to mamma. Her answer is simplv, * Whatever 

Jou determine to be best, my dear.' — Your loving friend, 
ULIA WOLDWORTH." 

The reading of this letter at such a time filled my mind 
with perplexity, but I dared not suffer my mind to dwell 
upon it. The letter of Saunders was lying unopened, and 
the Times beside, directed by the same hand. 

Poor Nat's scrawl must needs be laid aside for the present. 
The lawyer's letter was hard and chilly enough. 

He apprised me that in three days the shell containinff the 
remains of the ill-fated baronet (as he framed it) womd be 
at the Grange, and that a cataphalte must be erected in the 
hall to receive it from the hearse. The remainder of the 
letter was filled with dry detail. 

On opening the daily journal I learned the cause of all 
this misery — a cause so trivial to my apprehension tiiat I 
had to go back to it three or four times to see the nature of 
the deadly offence implied. 

It appears that at the termination of a long debate some 
question arose relative to a despatch said to have been 
received by the office over which Sir James Woldworth pre- 
sided. Sir James rose in his place, and assured the House 
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that the existence of any . such desp^atch was a fiction, 
.and the alleged contents purely mythical. In a word, no 
such occurrence as that to which the supposed despatch 
was declared to refer had ever taken place. To this 
statement the hon. member in opposition gave the 
baronet the "lie." The disturbance in the House was so 
great at the time, and the weariness of the few that had 
remained so intense, that the Bouse did not take note of 
the outrage ; but Sir James, meeting Lord Westford in the 
lobby, asked him to accompany him to his residence. The 
•choice of a second of such a stamp was most unfortunate. 
A message was instantly despatched. ^ The offender referred 
Lord Westford to dkfrimd, and a hostile meeting was fixed 
at dawn on the succeeding morning — ^rather, the same morn- 
ing — for it was an hour past midnight ere the duellists left 
the House. The fatigue of the 1)aronet was so great that he 
fell off into a sound sleep in his chair, and his second, noting 
it as he re-entered, lert him to his repose till he finally 
roused him. 

The whole party went to the vicinity of Chalk Farm, 
where, the distance being measured and the conditions 
iigreed on, the combatants took their stations. Both fired at 
t£e same moment, and the baronet fell pierced through the 
heart. 

When I had reached thus far my mind involuntarily sug- 
gested the question^ " But what for % What was the offence 
which caused all this grief and terror? '^ 

The Wold worths lived a secluded life, and undertook their 
duties, public and private, in the true spirit of high responsi- 
bility and inflexible integrity. They were above the meanness 
which wantonly injures either the material or the moral 
riffhts or possessions of a neighbour. Their justice was that 
which keeps the spirit, not the exact letter, of the law — it 
ever savoured of the generous. Oh, how hard is the moral of 
life which cuts off such a noble specimen of his race as 
Sir James Woldworth, and lets the hardened reprobate live 
on ! — cuts off the good man at his worst moment, when least 
■attuned to holy thoughts ! 



CHAPTEK XVn. 

THE VISION. 

DuBiNO an interval in my business of superintendence, I 
opened Nat's letter, and I owe him a good turn for his 
amusing picture of what he witnessed in London. I do not 
transcribe it, as it was a medley of smart sayings and opinions- 
of all sorts of people, upon matters social ana political, now 
interesting enough, but evanescent in that quality. Two or 
three observations I took note of : — " I hear that Browny 
Haughtie has returned to Lavenham with her boy. There 
was a terrible uproar between her and Norman al)out some 
chimney ornaments. You must know that the twins took up 
a residence in St. James' Place, and spite of their bankrupt 
condition, gave breakfasts ; and it seems a jockey (Chiffney) 
^ave the things to the gipsy. I heard Norman tell this 
jockey, who is saucy enough to call noble lords by their bare 
titles, that when his mother died, and that wouldn't be long 
to wait for now, he should come into a good round sum of 
ready money, unless (and this he said between his teeth and 
under his breath) that rotten-hearted Yankee puts in a 
'stringas, when — and here he swore an oath which made even 
my fingers tingle — * Til bum the writings^ I dare not repeat 
what followed. * Bum the writings,' cousin^ means to give up 
the dodging, and go in for open or secret violence, I couldnt 
help overhearing the old gipsy Reuben and his daughter. 
It wouldn't do to put down the words, leastwise not the 
man's. He advised her to stick to Norman in spite of his- 
humour : he knew the young colt well, and that he had more 
vice in him than a Nepaulese horse. * I know that his old 
Jew- father meant to leave him the heir, and all but finished 
the settlement of £40,000 on him~my lady knows whether or 
no this job was safely nailed. This mulatto wild cat has been 
cutting it too fine, and barked her own claws; and if that will 
is really put out of the way, it's not her people that'll get a 
penny of it, but an old man — a Mr. Oliphant, who slily sent his 
son to look after the Oakley afiair under the pretence of binding 
him 'prentice to old Saunders. But if, after all, he means to 
put his nose into the inheritance, Norman 's sure of the Park 
and the title. So, girl, none of your shirking ; stick toyour 
game. And if the has tries to jockey Eeuoen, not B!agar 
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herself — body or ghost — ^should save him ! A skulky knave I 
And as for Dick, I can put him into the tribe.* 

** * Oh, no, father ! — oh, no ! — spare my poor ignorant, help- 
less bov ! It was no fault of his to have no better mother^ 
whom he could love and tell the innocent tales of childhood 
to. Bad as bad can be he is ; but he has been taught evil 
from the moment of his birth.* 

" Oh, cousin, let me never hear a voice like that again, or 
I shall think I am in some place even worse than that world 
in which I live. Not your world, cousin, where there are 
wrongs and tears enough, but a recompense of hope withal — 
but some place where cries like that come and!^ have only 
despair for their echo.'* 

Nat said in his letter that he could not imagine how it 
was he heard every word uttered in the next room as he lay 
in bed. He could hardly think the partition was standing, 
but on pushing against it the wall seemed solid enough. He 
expressed himself as determined to find out the mystery. 
He concluded his letter by telling me he had been some little 
time in an accountant's office in Lincoln's Inn. With a 
severe hint about my lost husband, he subscribed himself, as 
before, " i^at the Grvppler 

I blamed myself for not writing all I knew, or even feared, 
to Julia, at the first ; but the death of her brother over* 
whelmed other matters. I reflected, too, that she could not 
be much more than a month longer out of England. I had 
received letters in less than nineteen days in reply to those 
I had sent, and surely thirty days would suffice to bring 
them to the English shore, when I could unbosom my fears, 
without reserve. 

On the day fixed by Mr. Saunders the remains of Sir James 
Wold worth reached the Grange, and were deposited on a 
framework erected for that purpose in the hall. The metro- 
politan undertaker had brought with him the paraphernalia 
lor the barbarous ceremony of lying in state. The canopy 
was encircled by massive candlesticks burning tapers of 
thick wax, and on each side by the head of the coffin a 
servant was seated whilst the tenants were admitted, who 
had been waiting several hours. Each visitor passed out by 
the back offices, where an open hospitality was Kept up. On 
the left of the hall as you entered was a door which led to 
a parlour I had used as my sitting-room, as it opened on a 
passage with which a private staircase leading to my baby's 
rooms communicated, and in addition to this it was con- 
venient for the servants who waited on me, if summoned at 
unusually late hours. 
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For many reasons I thoueht it best to lock the door whic|i 
•opened on the hall during the two days of *' lying in state," 
Two I may mention : the number of strangers who were 
admitted, and the oppressive nearness of an object which 
excited my pity and perhaps even my terror. 

I had finished my last meal, and sat up looking over the 
packet of letters committed to me for tnat purpose by the 
solicitor. The material was far more important than I could 
have suspected. None knew the contents of that packet 
but I, as I mastered them, save the dead. I stopped in my 
survey, and took out my diary, resolving that I would copy 
in some loose scraps and letters, which I feared might oe 
otherwise lost or incomprehensible. 

Baby was asleep, and nurse, too, I suspected, as I had not 
heard her moving for an hour past. 

By the ormolu clock over the mantelpiece I found to my 
.astonishment that I had been at work nearly two hours. 1 
was just writing a fair transcript of my interview with the 
late Sir James Woldworth at Scarborough, which had been 
omitted. 

The ink was wet upon the passage, " / never mw him «ior€." 
Perhaps my eyes were dimmed with tears, but I was not 
•conscious of it. I felt on the other hand too painful a 
sensation of difficulty of breathing to find place for any 
sorrow so soothing as that of tears. The dimness became 

freater, and looking at the candles to ascertain the cause, 
was struck with tne singular appearance of their flames. 
They were of the ordinary dimensions, but round their 
circumference a bright violet-coloured haze floated which 
;gave to the room a cold, thickish atmosphere. I tried to 
penetrate this, and for this object cast my gaze to the 
further comer of the room. Whilst thus occupied I saw the 
door move slowly on its hinges, and the edge of it appeared 
to come nearer and nearer to me, till it was so foreshortened 
as to be one-third open. A vague fear with a cold shLverii^ 
•crept over me, and with less astonishment than one might 
deem natural, I saw, plainly, distinctly, most apprehensively, 
a tall, dark, gentlemanly man glide in and advance near 
enough to touch the table. The features were perfectly 
recognisable j they were those of the dead man lying in state 
in the hall. He was dressed in a simple evening suit, but 
he appeared with that amount of disorder only in the front 
ruffles of the breast which one would expect in a gentleman 
who had been up all night. The expression of the face was 
less amiable than that of the living man. The mouth was com- 
pressed and the lines hard. The complexion was a livid pallor 
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My mind was not in the least torpid : I could interrogate 
it as to the reality of what I saw and its possibility, still 
there the figure stood. I am perfectly conscious that I 
thought this apparition incredible, but certainly the per- 
tinacity of its visit won rae over to the assured conviction 
that my eyes were faithful — that seeing was indeed believing, 
and that incredulity was wrong. 

How long this ** vision " lasted I cannot tell. Of course it 
appeared to me to be much longer than it was, for it continued 
so long that I wearied of it. it taxed my eyes and strength 
too severely ; I knew I should become insensible soon. The 
table moved up and down, and everything else, even the 
terrible apparition. And now it might be this state of my 
heart ana nerves which gave me the impression that the 
figure raised his hand towards the packet I had been reading. 
By a last effort I reached my hand to the bell, and the ap- 
parition slowly retired. I know nothing further, save that 
it was reported to me by my Scarborough nurse that Mr. 
Fenton, the housekeeper, coachman and other servants, male 
and female, were all sitting together after a very late supper, 
and comforting each other with tales suited to the occasion. 
The clock in the housekeeper's room struck twelve, and this 
caused a little check to the conversation. Suddenly the 
parlour bell was heard to ring. 

"James," cried Mr. Fenton, nervously yet resolutely, "you 
see 'tis the parlour bell. Why do you keep your mistress 
waiting ? " 

" Please, Mr. Fenton," returned James, " missus has been 
retired to her chamber more than an hour ago, and I don't 
believe missus nor nobody else pulled that bell up like that, 
and it don't come down agin." (The rope was tangled rouna 
my hand.) 

"You ought to answer the bell, James," retorted Mr. 
Fenton. 

" Please, sir," reiterated the other, " the door into the hall 
is locked on the inside, and I'm forbid to enter the parlour 
by the private passage." 

"But that's in a general way,' retorted the old butler. 
" Yet to show you your duty, I'm willing to go with you, 
and if you like, Peters and Mrs. Fenton will bear us com- 
pany." 

" But who 's to be left alone in this great straggling room 1 " 
broke in cook. It was finally settled that all should go into 
the private passage, each female bearing a candle, but that 
James and Mr. Fenton only should enter the parlour. 

When these brave defenders of my weak person entered, 
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they saw nothing more than the candles burning on the table 
and my chair empty. ** Please, ma'am, were you pleased to 
ring?" 

The earnest but tremulous appeal to the candles, which 
appeared the only living things in the apartment, was 
answered by a stifled groan, which might have oeen supposed, 
and not unreasonably, to have come from a greater distance 
than it did. 

The consternation excited appears to have been genuine 
enough and bewildering enough, for the men retreated pre- 
cipitately, and I suspect that it was to the shrieks of the 
women and the general stampede in the passage that I was 
indebted for so sufficient a rousing as to enable me to gain 
my feet. The clatter of the liberated bell, which saluted 
them on their reassembling, occasioned an increase of panicr 
the sounds of which reached my ears as I ascended to my 
sleeping apartment. 

I cannot be so insincere as to say that I had no belief in 
the '* Ghost Visit " I have narrated, with the honest effort 
not to overstate the truth. I doubt not that explanations 
may be offered, and I bow in humility ; but the incident 
has never ceased to have the effect upon my memory and 
consciousness, which such an apparition might have produced 
if its reality were indisputable. 

On the succeeding morning, which was to be the day of 
the funeral, whilst I was yet m bed, Mrs. Fenton, the house- 
keeper, came to me to bring me my breakfast. My appear- 
ance struck her unfavourably : she hoped I had slept well. 
On my observing " only indifferently, and then inquiring 
of her why she had asked so particularly, I heard that the 
folk below had had a dreadful fright ana had "seen some- 
body." . ^ 

I sat up and asked earnestly, " whom they had determined 
it resembled." 

" Have mercy on my sinful soul ! " exclaimed the house- 
keeper, with a real alarm depicted in everv line of her face. 
** You don't mean, ma'am, you saw it too ? ' 

" 1 am half afraid, my dear Mrs. Fenton, I did," I rejoined 
quietly. " At least I was, and perhaps am still, strongly 
Under that impression." 

The terror of the woman was so intensified that I became 
curious to inquire what was the groundwork of that visita- 
tion which she volunteered on first opening this subject to 
me. I soon learned it simply referred to the ringing of tlie 
bell, the groan heard in the parlour, and the alleged appear- 
ance of a man shaking his fist at the retreating servants. I 
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saw also that Mrs. Fenton's credit in the report from down- 
stairs was very different to that which was excited by my 
simple assent to her question by matter of confirmation 
only. 

Very earnestly did the good housekeeper petition to be 
allowed to assist at my toilet, and when the task was over 
she followed my footsteps closely to the passage. 

The house was full. Amongst the visitors were Mr. Wells,. 
Sir James Woldworth's chaplain, and the Lord Chancellor ; 
the latter, as I entered the room, stepped forward to greet 
me with cordiality. After the first few sentences were 
uttered, he said, \rith a melancholy sternness, " I could 
almost believe he — belov — has paid by the forfeit of his life, for 
his rashness in pleading for mv consent to your union with 
a man who has proved himself a disgrace, not only to his. 
profession but to humanity itself. You are not justified in 
mourning for the loss of a nusband so worthless. 

He would not hear my reply, but turned away. 

Time wore on, and brougnt with it the trappings which 
are deemed requisite to oo honour to the dead. One in- 
voluntary reflection haunted me as the mournful corUge 
moved .from the house. Oh, that those mortal remains- 
had not been scarred with that last act of indiscretion 
which barbs death's arrow with a double sting, and gives 
the grave a victory ! My heart had before it a gloom deeper 
than the hollowed earth which gaped to receive our dead. 
" Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,'' I repeated 
aloud to myself ; and then the scene of the duel rose up* 
vividly before me. " What a death and what a deathbed ! 
I groaned out, audibly. **They rest from their labour."^ 
"Kest" — my mind was off on the subject of last night'a 
apparition — " that looks not like the * rest ' the Spirit 
spoke of." 

At this juncture I was startled by someone being seated 
beside me. 

" I was told you were alone, and that I might ascend and 
speak to you," cried Mrs. Clayfold ; ** but you look so worn, 
that if there were anything to be afraid of I should be 
frightened for you." 

Itold my visitor the subject of my musing, and, gentle as- 
was her response, it was unfavourable to the deceased, which 
may account for my warm reply. '* Gifted beyond their 
fellows in person, fortune, fame, and native worth ; the 
envied and the courted, in whom ambition was a virtue, and 
with whom greatness was a birthright— this may be said of 
all the Woldworths. But that one seemed selected from the= 

m2 
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eyrie to mount upward, that on his outstretched wings the 
sunbeams might pour down their virgin brightness ere they 
fell on the common clay immeasurably below. Oh, what a 
•dark fatality has brooded over this noble nest ! " 

"My dear lady," cried Mrs. Clayfold, "you are sadly 
•changed ! You ought to seek advice." 

I (fiverted my visitor from this subject to the far more 
congenial one relating to her success in her school I found 
it to be ample. I could not but perceive that the personal 
poverty which pinched her home sadly circumscribed her 
action also without, and that but for modesty she would 
have made far more serious inroads on mykitchen and cellar. 
This I deplored. 

Beins left alone, a train of thought took its starting-point 
from the perplexity and weariness of my mind. **Life 
breaks up at all points ; it is the purpose and intention of 
its Giver ! What a breach upon my own has my husband's 
'desertion made ! What can have motived it ? What a silly 
dreamer have I been to deem that to love is the assurance of 
being loved ! How is it I loved not more wisely and more 
savingly ? Into what terrible position may I not have be- 
trayed the man I loved and fastened to my fate ! but yet he 
might have, had some pity on me and his Iwibe. Oh, I]lick — 
Ulick ! what a weary lengthening out of days has this lonely 
pilgrimage been to me ! Wealth is vanity ! Yes, that gloomy 
procession proclaims the truth in every plume — in every 
rueful emblem ; ay, and the secret thoughts of every breast 
which follows that wan corpse. Beauty is vanity ! favour, 
•distinction, power — all are vanity ! And woe, unutterable 
woe to those who feel the truth in its full force — love, too, is 
vanity/" I felt overwhelmed by the force of the complaint 
my spirit sent reverberating through its prison-house, but, 
gathering courage, I moved up to baby's nursery, to try if I 
•could not force my thoughts into some wholesome channel ; 
but my little one was sleeping, and the return of the 
mourners necessitated my reappearance in the drawing- 
room. 

As I was about passing through the hall, Mrs. Fenton in- 
•quired if I would ask Mr. Wells, the chaplain, to stay at 
tne Grange for the night. Seeing mjr surprise at her request, 
jshe said : " If you please, ma'am, his room is always kept 
ready, and it is an awful calamity which has befallen the 
family. And then, ma'am ; oh, dear me, dearie me, it was a 
terrible thing, and it makes me very queer to mention it 
again ; but when gentlefolk die a violent death, it's no 
wonder, ma'am, that them who have served their fathers 
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and grandfathers should see strange sights and hear strange 
noises." 

" But what good, dear Mrs. Fenton, could the chaplain do 
now? The ear to which his warnings might have heen 
addressed is closed till the last trumpet.^' 

"Ob, ma'am, pray don'L pray don't !" said the housekeeper,, 
putting both ^ands over her face and shivering. 

" What do you wish me not to do ? " I asked Kindly. 

" Not make me feel as though I were going to hear it all,, 
ma'am ; you make it so actual like." 

** But you have not said what good Mr. Wells, the chaplain, 
is to do, I remarked. / 

" Well, ma'am, he must be learned, and can understand 
what's wanted better than 'us' who have only learning 
enough to do our duty in that station of life to which God 
has called us," replied the housekeeper. 

At this moment the mourners returned, and the Lord 
Chancellor came towards me and inquired kindly after my 
pursuits and projects. This gave me an opportunity of 
mentioning Mrs. Clayf old's efforts and success, and I willingly 
answered my interrogator's questions relative to the curate'ia 
stipend. B!e took out a thick copy of " Moore's Almanack " 
and made a memorandum. Before leaving, he obtained a 
promise that I would write to him. 

I was now introduced to Mr. Wells, and very prepossessed 
I was in his appearance. His age was only about thirty, but 
his head was partly bald and his hair quite grey ; his figure 
slightly bent and nis face deeply lined ; his soft, blue eyes 
had with them at times a troubled expression, and he had a 
way of shrinking from notice. The first impression on 
seeing him was that he was a plain and awkward person, 
with a sallow, worn face and emaciated form, but when his 
modesty, amounting to shyness, became balanced by earnest 
convictions of truth, which found in his language a pretty 
clear expository, every particle of his awkwardness gradually 
disappeared. His sallow face and worn and furrowed cheeks 
were lighted up with expression, and the soft, blue eyes gave 
a vivacity to the whole, which left upon one's mind a con- 
viction that he was neither without grace nor even without 
a certain style of intellectual beauty. His dress was singular: 
he wore a cassock, and had not taken off the bands in which 
he had performed the funeral service. It seemed strange 
that, during my residence at the Granee, I had not seen 
Mr. Wells, tor he was pastor of the little church built by 
Sir James on the estate for himseK and tenants, and, there- 
fore, as I held out my hand to him, I said, ** I have not often 
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attended public service since I came to the Grange, and 
then it has been at Sudbury ; not because I do not stand in 
need, but that in truth my own debility and my babe's 
ill-health have not admittea of my remaining during the 
whole service." 

"The House of God," he replied, with stem face but 
gentle voice, **is given to His children to their-use j if thirsty, 
to drink freely ; if hungry, to eat to the full ; if weak, to 
find succour or sup{)ort, called comfort ; if sorrowful, to 
find sympathy : if rejoicing, to find participants in their 
joy ; if tempted, to find the arms and panoply of victory ; 
if overcome and vanauished, to find a snield ; if lost in sm, 
to find a Saviour. The babe is brought there to claim a 
Father's promise ; the youth to plead the covenant of His 
love ; the bride to solicit the tenderness of the Heavenly 
Bridegroom ; the young mother to dedicate her new emotions 
and thanksgivings to tne Infinite loving-kindness ; yea, and 
even to hoar hairs the voice saith, * I am He ;' and on the 
brink of the tomb the augel of the Covenant proclaims, 
^ though He were dead, yet shall He rise again ; and he that 
liveth and believeth on Him shall never die.'" 

I listened to this summary of Christian privilege in relation 
to the House of Gkxi with attention and deep interest. 
Luncheon being announced, I asked Mr. Wells to do me the 
favour of taking me into the dining-room, when all the 
nervousness of tne man returned ; but as he took his place 
beside me and said the grace, he began to recover composure. 
My attention was necessarily much occupied, and it was not 
till the meal was over that J found opportunity to prefer the 
request that Mr. Wells would favour the whole household 
by remaining till the morning, as what with some slight 
accident ana some superadded marvels, the fears of the 
inmates had succeeded in disturbing both their duties and 
their composure. He expressed the gratification he should 
feel in complying, and craved permission to return home for 
an hour or two. In a short time all the visitors had left the 
Grange. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



" IT IS well/' 



The visit of my cousin Nat in the evening of the day of the 
funeral is one incident of my lonely life which I must not 
omit. The sun had set, and baby had been borne sleepy 
to his cot, when Fenton announced a gentleman who had 
written his name on a piece of paper. On looking at it I 
read simply, ** Nat the Cripple." 1 bid Fenton admit him at 
once, and I walked hastily to the door of the parlour to 
meet him. In a minute there stood before me, emaciated 
and very pale, with deep sunk eyes and lips thin and blueish, 
the once active, fearless, impudent and reckless " Nat." As 
he moved by my side to the middle of the room, I noticed 
that he halted painfully and extremely, still leaning on a 
stout stick. Alter a long pause, he said in reply to my 
inquiries after his health, *' Very groggy on my pegs, cousin, 
and not good for much work. Most people think it's as well 
to knock such cattle on the head at once." 

" But you are not a horse. Nat, and the purpose of your 
life is far too important to allow of such a perversion." 

" Why, cousin Martha," cried he, looking earnestly at me, 
"what kind of steeplechase have you been riding ? " 

Aa I looked at nim steadily in return, I noticed his lips 
begin to quiver, and his eyes fill with tears. I put my 
hands in his, and he rallied, and then in his old tone went 
on, " The light bay filly ; trained by the late John Loft, of 
Lavenham, well up to her work and in prime condition ; put 
in to win the stakes and not a whisper of hedging, come 
back to her stable with the staggers, with chest pinched in, 
head down, hollow temples, dull in tne eye and short in the 
breath. That's not fair work — that's poison and tumbrel 
work, and nothing less. Oh ! what a fool have I been to 
risk my neck and put myself out of the field for the sake of 
that misbegot half gipsy-bred " 

*'Nat, Nat," 1 said, reprovingly, **we all mistake the 
road of life at times. You are suffering from mistaking it 
one way, I another." 

" Cousin," cried he, colouring to his temples and speaking 
with excitement, ** that brother John should delude one 
solitary individual of all * the British public whom he was to 
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take in, and that one himself, is all easy enough to compre- 
hend ; that our respected parent, Mrs. Loft, should find 
Haughty Browny too much for her ; that poor Philip ^ould 
find his coddling end in consumption ; and that I should turn 
out a cripple for life, is according to nature. To the dogs 
we are doomed, and tis much the same whether we are car- 
ried on the knacker's cart head downwards, or hobble behind 
with a halter round our stretched-out necks ; but yours is a 
very different line of life." 

" And yet, Nat," I replied, ** you would have done me no 
wrong had you added my name to your hopeful list. Make 
or mar your fortunes as you may, one thing is common to 
all : we give this life, piece by piece, for a future one. Spite 
of your chivalry, cousin, I, like you, am but a soiled and 
footsore pilerim. But now, on your own affairs, I can offer 
you here a home as long as you will, or I will play a mother's 
part (Nat wrinkled up nis face) — well, your father's part, and 
assist you in some settlement. 

Nat^ reply precluded all chance of my assisting him. His 
wrath at Ulick was fierce and unappeasable. He consented 
to remain with me till the next day, when the business of 
his office compelled him to return to town. 

I very soon had a letter from the secretary of the Lord 
Chancellor, stating that his lordship had nominated Mr. 
Clayfold to a living in his gift, and that I was commissioned 
to inform him of it. The value was something considerable, 
even in my eyes. I lost no time in driving to the curate's 
dwelling, and felt even more struck than before with its 
poverty and forlorn appearance. I was allowed to hasten 
upstairs, and beheld the whole family at dinner, which con- 
sisted almost wholly of garden produce, with boiled rice and 
treacle. As I entered unannounced, the curate flushed to the 
temples, and even dear Mrs. Clayfold looked abashed. 

I took unceremoniously the chair offered me by the eldest 
girl, and said-T-" Pray pardon my intrusion ; I could not 
refrain from coming to you at once, as I have very good news 
to communicate." 

" God be praised I " returned the curate. ** Your husband 
has returned 1 " 

" No," I answered ; " it is not selfish good news," and I 
gave my letter to the wife to read. As she read she turned 
deadly pale, and let the letter drop from her hands. 

" Merciful Heaven ! Harriet ! " cried Mr. Clayfold, greatly 
frightened. *' What is the matter 1 " 

" Bead," she said. He complied, and, putting his hands 
before his face, he wept. 
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Perhaps I ought to have left them ; but I was too little 
mistress of my limbs to be able to trust myself. What 
struck me very painfully was the subdued air of the children, 
as though they were perfectly used to suflfer. The father, 
noticing their dejection, said, in gentle tones— 

" There is nothing amiss, my dears ; quite the reverse." 
He took his seat again, and helped the children to their por- 
tions, saying, in a husky voice — " For what we are going to 
receive, the Lord make us truly thankful. Amen." 

" By and by," I said, ** I will come ag^, and we can talk it 
over together." So saying, I left them with their great joy. 

A great trial came upon me in the autumn of this year. 
My CMSiby was seized with a kind of fever. The medical man 
of the district tried his remedies in vain. Night and day I 
watched. These hours were marked by anguish or hope, 
according to the state of my babe. If he were a little better 
I said, " who can tell whether God will be gracious to me 
that the child may live ! — and who can tell but that I may 
see my own dear husband again ; " but when he grew weaker 
I called in anguish, ** Oh, UUck, if thou wouldst see thy wife 
and child again, come home ere it be too late 1" 

If life be indeed but as a tale that is told, it is unlike most 
tales ; for it begins with enchantments, promises and 
illusions, but as it draws on it fills its hearers with fear, 
and bows their heads with disappointed promise, extin- 
guishes one by one the bright hopes with which it had 
started, and converts its fireflies into grovelling worms. 

At length the day came when the medical man informed 
me that my darling had no power to resist the attack, and 
that I must prepare for the worst. I sent at once for Mr. 
Wells to come to me, for I was in an agony of doubt as to 
the validity of the rite of baptism which had in an hour of 
terror and danger been performed by me in the ship when I 
believed it to be sinking. I told him every circumstance, 
and in reply he asked if it could not have been conveniently 
done before. I observed that by myself it could, no doubt, 
but not by a clergyman. The peculiar character of this man 
was manifested by his firm and prompt action. " I certify 
that in this case all is well done," and commenced the 
thanksgiving precisely as if he himself had administered 
the rite. After pronouncing the blessing he left the room. 
As I followed him he explained to me the reason for his 
judgment, viz. : " That the Church ever abhorred a second 
baptism, and that St. Augustine had said that he did not 
know wnich was most dangerous — not to be baptised at all, 
or to be re-baptised. No unworthiness of the minister," he 
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continued, " could evacuate the force of baptism, much less 
the humbleness of the instrument." 

For two days longer my child struggled on with death, 
and for these I was privileged to nurse mm and hold him to 
my bosom. My little Ulick, the companion of my sorrows and 
dangers ! How can I describe the wrenching of the cords 
which accompanied the taking down of that temporary 
erection which the life and presence of the babe had fastened 
and staked down to my heartstrings ! the film that gathered 
over his dying eyes, gathered over my drooping vision too ; 
the numbness that was freezing up the current of his blood 
seemed to freeze up the stream of my hope's life-blood. In 
the midst of my tribulation and woe I sent up earnest sup- 
plications for support and •resignation. 

Strange as it may appear, my spiiit seemed now to 
overcome the world by which it had been bruised and 
crushed. 

The sun was going down ; the babe in my arms smiled as 
though his spirit was rejoicing in its approaching liberty; 
and as the sun dipped westward out of sight, my darling 
ceased to breathe. 

Mr. Wells entered quietly as I was on my knees, bending 
over my dead child, and as I rose I became aware that I was 
not alone. 

"Is all well?'' he asked, in a voice almost choked by 
emotion. 

" It is well," I answered calmly. 

He then said solemnly : " He shall send down from on 
high to fetch me, and shall take me out of many waters." 
And then, after a pause, he concluded in deep and mournful 
•earnestness : " My soul melteth away for very heaviness ; 
comfort Thou me according to Thy Word." 

I felt that these sentences were no idle preaching ; they 
were as though I had been travelling in the desert, and, in 
the heat and choking of the simoom, an Arab had taken me 
by the hand and led me to an oasis where the bubbling 
spring not only offered me exhaustless supplies, but laved 
with bounteous munificence the arid land around. I felt, 
too, that none but a native in that parched soil could have 
found out this spot, or known my want so well and provi- 
•dently. 

Worn out with sorrow, with long watching and bodily 
weakness, and harassed with a short dry cough, I lay me 
down on my bed, and for the first time since my babe's 
illness, fell into a profound and heavy sleep. 

My mind had dwelt with intense earnestness on my 
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husband during the last few days, and it is not wonderful 
that my dreams should be of him. 

At first, mere oblivion overwhelmed my senses, and then 
there rose vividlv before me the evening at Bath, the neglect 
of the Holy Book. Again I moved to the window, and saw 
the shadows of the fruit trees, with all their quaint devices 
of faces and forms scrawled on their wood and foliage by the 
moonbeams ; again, the owl which startled me came sweep- 
ing by— strange bird ! It poised itself, waiting on its pinions, 
and came straight to my window, and in Ulick's voice — yes, 
in the voice of my husband — asked admittance. I did not 
wake at this, but the scene changed. Ulick and I were in 
the Assembly Booms ; I felt again the trusting girlish pride 
and confidence in my handsome partner, as he led me to the 
balcony. We were again looking at the beautiful moonlight. 
I felt distinctly the chill air of the open casement. Again 
Ulick put the memorable conjuration to me : ** Oh, ease my 
heart, dearest Martha, and say *Yes.'" Again I lifted up 
my eyes to his face, and murmured assent. Most distinctly 
I felt his -warm kiss upon my lips. In a sudden transport I 
raised my arms to emorace the phantom of my dream ; they 
pressed a living object. I awoke ; and there bending over 
me was indeed my Ulick — my husband ; thinner, sadder, 
with face darkened and beard unshaven — but it was he. I 
started up, and flinging my arms round his neck, kissed him 
passionately, and sobbed aloud, crying, " Ulick, my loved 
one ! " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PAIN AND 80EK0W CANNOT QUENCH LOVE. 

** Heab me, my beloved wife ; hear me before your awakened 
consciousness teaches you to bury your love for your de- 
ceived and unfortunate husband/' 

" Ulick, my own dear husband/' I said, " pain and sorrovr 
cannot quench love — nOt nor should shame and ruin," reiterating 
the phrase I had uttered on the night of the ball, when 
UlicK had seemed to envy the care I lavished on the despoiled 
and shattered bouquet, and asked me if I would be as true ta 
him were he so battered by fortune. 

My answer brought back to him the scene, and he strained 
me to his breast while he cried, '* Oh ! true Love, my body 
might be torn from you, but not my heart whilst it had 
strength to beat !" 

I was too restful and happy to question my husband as to 
the cause of his desertion of me ; he was by my side, and I 
was content. 

He, however, was most anxious to acquaint me with all 
the misfortunes and sorrows he had passed through since 
leaving me, and I will give them in his own words. 

** Two days before I stole from you by a mad perversion 
of judgment, I learned from Foulger that our Bombay 
agents had left in an American frigate bound for Boston 
with treasure to a large amount on board ; further, that he 
had heard^ this from the captain of the vessel, who was a 
friend of his, and who was willing to cast anchor about four 
miles west of Schowen Bay to enable me to follow and 
recover my lost property. This I certainly should have 
done but for a cruel misadventure. On my arrival at Hol- 
land Diep, I got aboard a small brig, which was to sail for 
West Schowen at dawn. In my anxiety to overtake the 
agents I had not inquired concerning the character of 
the brig, but when too late to retreat I found I was on a 
Dutch freetrader. To make a long story short, we were 
followed, and 1 was taken a prisoner to Brest and confined 
with other of my countrymen in a damp 'and dingy fortKiss, 
where, ill-fed, ill-treated, . and ill-lodged, I haJ time to 
moralise on the misery of disappointed hopes and the 
uncertainty of the fate of a wife, and probably of a 'babe, 
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who, but that I had left them with a relative and friend, 
might have been exposed to worse calamities still than the 
tmcertainty of what had become of me, their natural guardian, 
and all the wretchedness of bein^ left in a strange land/' 

'* How did you elude the vigilance of your gaolers ? " I 
asked, anxiously. 

** In company with several other prisoners, I was conveyed 
to a comfortless old fortress on the borders of Normandy. 
Here the bars of the prison communicated with a court, to 
which the public generally, and favoured ladies in particular, 
had constant access. Alphonse Bergeret, a youth of French 
■extraction, bom in Bremen, but educated in Amsterdam, 
and who had imbibed a love of Holland and her independence, 
was captured with me in the brig, and had been my com- 
panion in prison. . With the usual vivacity of his parentage, 
ne contrived to attract the attention of one or two of the 
femsde visitants of the court. Not only did these ladies 
commence plotting to secure his escape, but their lovers 
were also drawn into the scheme of liberating the man 
whose security they were expresslv employed to preserve. 
As it was impossible to liberate Alphonse without my know- 
ledge, it was necessary that I should be included in their 
plan, and, although an Englishman, I had found grace enough 
m their eyes to induce them heartily to acquiesce in this 
scheme. I will not detain you with the hairbreadth escapes, 
the almost impossibility of avoiding detection, and the in- 
tense anxiety we experienced as we arrived near the gates 
of Rouen late in the evening. Something in our appearance 
made the guard suspicious, and we were delayed on the pre- 
tence of examining our passports, but really, I believe, to 
five opportunities for recognising us if inquiries were made, 
allowed Alphonse to pass through first, and I followed. 
Knowing Rouen well, we went to an hotel and ordered 
supper, and then went in search of the creek described by 
our liberators, which we were lucky enough to find at once. 
Here an open boat was found, and, taking the oars in my 
hand, I rowed down the stream w'ith vigour, Alphonse seizing 
the rudder till we cleared the few boats choking up the 
creek; but soon a cry^rom shore apprised us that the 
authorities were in pursuit. A few vigorous strokes enabled 
us to clear the creek, and we dashed on for the open sea. 
Instantly Alphonse took an oar, and we made the boat spin 
away. The moon, which every now and then shone between 
masses of thick clouds, showed us the gendarmes embarking 
in what seemed to me a pinnace, and I frankly confess I gave 
myself up for lost ; but still, with English pluck, I pulled 
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my best. From some error, which I cannot now understand^ 
they lost precious time in starting, and we were slowly but 
safely making way. When at last the pinnace got under 
weigh she began fearfully to tell upon us. 

"On and on I rowed, straight as an arrow toward the 
frigate in the offing. Soon the moon became obscured^ 
and, to my astonishment, I felt the boat was steered 
to a different point. Before the moon had cleared, the 
pinnace, deceived by the manoeuvre of Alphonse, had 
actually shot past us. * Stop your oars/ whispered he. 
I obeyed, and we were simply heaved up and down for some 
minutes. * Now, Cotton, give way for dear life.' Away for 
dear life I pulled, and when the moon shone out again, the 
pinnace, which had steered to intercept us, had shot down a 
full quarter of a mile, and we were up above her to windward. 
The manoeuvre was too good for my French friend's equani- 
mity ; he fairly started from his seat with excitement, and 
waved; his handkerchief over his head. The pinnace, seeing 
that to tack successfully and rei)air the error would be to 
lose the game, hauled down the sails and clipped their oars. 

" My companion was in heart and action a perfect boy, but 
in nauticjpj dodges he was extremely clever. Long before the 
pinnace could reach us the moon had become thoroughlybe- 
clouded. As he gave the oar into my hand he said, * That 
frigate yonder is the Argo, commanded by Captain Bowen, 
and I am much mistaken in my man if he will not give us a 
helping hand as soon as he sees us.' 

"When the light cleared the pinnace was upon us and, but 
for a sudden pulling up of the helm it would literally nave 
run us down. Alphonse gave a whistle as the pinnace shot 
past, leaving us in the water track. Light came at the wrong 
moment. ' Kow for your life, Cotton, said my companion 
again. A score voices from the pinnace directed attention to 
our position, but still she was so badly managed, or was goiuR 
at such speed, that she was a hundred yards down the wind 
to the leeward, before the error appeared to be detected. 

" ' Full on, Cotton, the frigate has caught sight of the 
pinnace ; look a- head !' In his intense excitement he 
stood up with a shout. I was tby this time well-nigh 
overdone ; hands were bleeding, and every muscle trembled 
with excess of work. Li my effort to keep on I bent almost 
double, and whilst in that position I heard a volley of 
muskets fired. On looking up I beheld my companion fiJl 
across the stroke-oar seat. Without delay I shipped both 
oars, and stooped down with the intention of raismg him, 
when a shout from the pinnace told t^at they had seen 
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the fatal effect of their fire. My recapture now appeared to 
myself, and I doubt not to my hunters, a mere certainty. I 
therefore set to work to relieve mv wounded comrade, and 
by dint of exertion I raised his cnest from the hard seat, 
and put him on his back at the bottom of the boat, and 
stripping the tiller, I placed it so as to form an oblique rest- 
ing-place for his head. 

" As I looked out towards the pinnace I saw that the 
distance was increased ; but as the moon now shone brightly 
the people evidently detected that only half their work was 
done, and some of the guard fired at me. But as I beheld 
their firearms I dropped down instantly in the boat, and 
in a moment the whistle of the bullets was audible. My 
instinct for self-preservation urged me to the oars again. On 
looking ahead I saw that the Argo was bearing down upon 
the pinnace, and I therefore rowed to give it a wide berth. 
To my unspeakable jov I saw a flash from the frigate's 
larboard bow. It struck indeed the wave short of its objec^ 
but the line was admirable. The pinnace ceased rowing. I 
rose in the boat, when another discharge of muskets came 
whizzing past, and I suddenly dropped my right oar. The 
frigate now fired dead at the pinnace, and such a sight 
I never beheld before, and never wish to see again. It 
seemed to me as though the pinnace started for a moment 
out of the water, and then nothing was seen but the 
dark waves, whose crests were silvered with the trembline 
moonbeams. Sick with fear and pain and utterly unable to 
hold the right oar, I yet felt that deliverance for me had 
come, and so it proved, for in a few minutes I saw a boat 
manned from the Argo, which, with measured vigorous 
strokes, seemed to skim the water like a thing of life. 

"When within thirty yards the coxswain hailed us, and I 
answered : * English prisoners escaped ; my comrade is 
wounded badly and I am disabled.' * Port your helm then,' 
said the coxswain. ' The poor fellow is laid on it, so I am 
helpless.' In a minute or two they threw me a rope, which 
I caught with my left hand, and fastened very slowly to the 
stem, and we were speedily towed to the side of the frigate, 
when, having been helped on deck, and poor Alphonse carried 
up, I was presented to Captain Bowen, who, having heard 
my account, sent his boat's crew out again to see if there 
were any stragglers in the water, whom their timely aid 
could rescue. 

"Poor Alphonse was under the care of the doctor, and when 
he rallied it was only to squeeze my hand and put into it a 
locket, which he bid me give with his love to his deliverer. 
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Henrietta Bour^t. In this effort he actually expired, and 
was next day sewn in a hammock and committed to the 
sailor's grave. 

" My own arm was next submitted to the surgeon, and a 
ball extracted with great misery to me. In process of time 
I was landed at Flushing, and having travelled to Breda and 
found you fled, I followed you to Sudbury, and from Saunders 
obtained my knowledge of vour whereabouts/' 

After this rapid survey of his adventures there was a long 
silence, broken at length by my husband turning suddenly 
to me and saying : " But we have a babe, have we not T For 
answer I threw on my dressing-gown, took him by the hand, 
and conducted him towards the dressing-room, sayine, 
** Come and see/ As we entered, and passed to the little 
bed curtained closely, there was a pause, and a feelinf^ of the 
truth flashed across the mind of Ulick. Putting aside the 
curtain I motioned him to approach, while I rais&d the sheet 
from my dead babe's face. A long pause ensued, which 
Ulick interrupted by turning to me and exclaiming, ** God 
be praised that it was not thee, true heart ! '* and, becoming 
very pale, he staggered to a seat. I was deepljr moved, ancL 
putting my arms round his neck and kissing him, I said, '^ I 
felt that you would suffer less seeing the babe thus than if 
you were simply told the child was dead." 

" Martha, my love," he said, noticing my sunken eyes and 
short cough, " you are sadly changed ! " 

" My husband's presence will restore what his absence 
took from me," I replied. 

For some few weeks' after his return I made no entry in 
my diary, and all that transpired worthy of note may be 
recorded in a few sentences. My babe was 'buried on the 
south side of Hadfleld Grange, and my husband, alarmed 
that no permanent improvement appeared in my health, 
took me to London in the spring to consult Dr. Babbi^ton. 
The report was gloomy, but he assured us our best hope 
lay in ouiet happiness and my having a family. To my 
husband s satisfaction, I began to mend rapidly, and I was 
able to return to the Grange before the warm weather 
set in. From a letter received from Nat the da^ before 
I left for town, I learned that my cousin, John Singleton 
Loft, was arrested on a bill which he swore was a for- 
gery, and that Reuben Browning was in Newgate as 
the author of the deed. It will be better to give Nat's 
own words. 

^* John Singleton has had four detainers lodged against 
him ; and his twin brother Norman Oakley, whom he sent 
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for to bail him, has represented himself as gone a voyage 
to the Cape, but as I saw him issuing from a low gambling- 
house on my return fipom a sponging-house, where brother 
John is in durance, I think Mr. Oakley must be mistaken. 
You will see a big puff about this gentleman in the 
Courier, viz., * That Norman Oakley, Esq., of Oakley 
Hall, by the death of his mother, comes into present posses- 
sion of the £40,000 left in his father's will, and £20,000 left 
by his mother, and will shortly be in position to take up his 
title as the undoubted heir of the late baronet, and redeem, 
or rather recover, the old family estates in Suffolk, which, 
for more than a century, have been in possession of his 
ancestors.' The truth is that, by Lady Oakley's will, 
Norman is to enjoy the interest of the £20,000 tiU the title 
be claimed, when that sum, together with the £40,000 left by 
Sir Isaac, will go to the new possessor of the title, whosoever 
he may be. 

" Norman was not in the best of humours when he returned 
from his mother's funeral, and John, who has of late taken 
up a bullying tone towards him, went a little too far, and 
boasted before several of their friends that Browning 
Haughtie had transferre^d her affection from Norman to 
himself. This boasting called forth a retort not compli- 
mentary to John, and has had the effect of making Norman 
leave John, Reuben Browning, and Haughtie all in the lurch. 

" I am at my wits' end ; the house is in possession of the 
brokers; Haughtie has been turned out mto the streets. 
I had but five guineas, and could only give the poor creature 
two and a half ; and in answer to a note from gipsy Browning, 
I have been a couple of hours listening to his raving in New- 
gate. My stars, what a wild beast he is ! When in answer to 
his question, whether Norman had bailed John, I told him 
Mr. Oakley was nowhere, the gipsy glared at me, and I 
thought he would have torn me to pieces. I really never 
did see any creature wriggle and kick about as insanely and 
incessantly as he did. When he was a little quieter he asked 
me if my brother intended to prosecute him for the forgery. 
I told lum that it was no longer in John's power, and that 
the creditors had a distinct interest in proving all of them 
forgeries, which, indeed, I supposed they were. *Not of 
niy doing,' he said, angrily. Tnen, after stamping rapidly 
up and down, he stopped and vociferated, 'Will Norman 
Oakley hang his father-in-law that he keeps out of the 
^ay 1 *It seems so,' replied I, coolly. Horrible impreca- 
tions followed this, and the caged creature drew up short 
again : 'And does my girl aid the scoundrel in this deed of 
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knavery ? ' I told him what had occurred, all except the 
division of the guineas. I can't tell exactly what I saw 
properly, I dare say, but his madness was so uncontrollable 
that the gaolers came running in, and having put cufi& on 
him, I was ordered to ro away. And here I am, in a little 
lodging in Lisle-street. 

Before I returned to Suffolk I succeeded in finding out my 
cousin Nat. On calling at his lodging he was absent, and 
Ulick wished me to return at once with him, and simply 
leave a message for Nat ; but I boRged him to leave me 
there for a short time, and I would, certainly return in a 
hackney-coach by dinner-time. I at length obtained per- 
mission, and he in the meantime went on to Brooks's. 

Nat soon returned. Our meeting was cordial and serious. 
I found my cousin pale, haggard, and thoughtful. On ask- 
ing him the amount of John's involvements, I was astounded 
at the incredible sum. Nat said he had written to Mrs. 
Loft, but that she refused any help to a son who had left her 
advice to follow cheats and libertines. I expressed my 
willingness to help to the utmost, but Nat said, " It will 
never do to alienate the what-you-call-it of Captain Cotton, 
who will no doubt find ample opportunities of beginning at 
the head and ending at the very tip of the tail of the same." 

I laughed at Nat's notion of my beloved husband's 
disposition, and exclaimed, **But, dear Nat, what are you to 
do tor present means ? This is a sorry place for you to Hve 
in. I must return to Suffolk, Ulick says, this week ; so do 
let me take you with us, and you can live with us, and make 
our house your home." 

Nat's eyes filled with tears, but he turned away, and 
replied, '* I never trouble myself about my crib • I'm no 
racer, cousin^ so the cart-shed will do for me ; but I cannot 
go home with you — I am wanted here. My venerable 
parent has promised me three pounds a week, to be paid 
monthly, and I can let John nave two-thirds, for he is 
cleaned out." 

** But, Nat," I said, " when you can see your way clear with 
your brother you will come, will you not? " 

" You must not forget, cousin Martha, that I have this 
cracked-brained gipsy to see through," he observed, musingly. 

" Look, dear Nat, I can give vou fifty pounds of my very 
own, and can easily increase it. 

** Never, cousin, can I consent to that. First, it is not 
yours, save in word ; secondly, if it were, you would be a 
fool to offer it, and I a knave for accepting it. I love you 
too well to face either alternative. Put it away at once ; 
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and, dear Martha, take more care of yourself, and lees of any 
one else." 

I tried in vain to shake his determination. I could only 
wish him good-bye and God-speed. 

On arriving at home, I told Ulick of my interview with 
my cousin and of my offering him the fifty pounds. He rose 
and walked about, and ^ 1 proceeded to relate the deter- 
mined refusal of it, my husband remarked that vulgar as 
were his manners and unsightly as were his gait and general 
deportment, there could be no doubt but that he was some 
shades superior to his family in general. I felt very hurt at 
this reply, until I remembered he had had no opportunities 
of judging favourably, such as I possessed. I narrated some 
of the points, therefore, which had won my esteem, but the 
subject seemed unpleasant to my husband, and he turned 
the conversation to the news picked up at Brooks's, namely, 
of Wellington's brilliant movements, and of Napoleon taking 
command of the annv near the plain of Lutzen, which com- 
manded the road to Leipsic, and of the doings of Princess 
Charlotte and of the sayings of Canning in the Blouse of 
Commons. The dinner being announced, put my husband 
into good spirits, and he offered to take me to Drury Lane 
Theatre. I was sorry to be obliged to excuse myself, but 
begged him to attend without me. 

I was induced to return to the Grange on Saturday, and 
was thus deprived of a second interview with my cousin. 
I received a letter, which had been from some error very 
long on its way, from Julia Woldworth. It was dated from 
Pisa, and told that one day, in her absence. Lady Woldworth 
had read the account of Sir James's death in the Gazzetta di 
Lomhardi, and on reaching home she found her mother in a 
fit, and two medical men in attendance, intent upon taking 
all the life from her poor body at once ; that she not only 
remonstrated, but did something more, and had the joy, 
after several hours of watching, to see her recover and more 
sensible than before the attack ; for her mind had lately 
been failing, and she had displayed such intolerance of dis- 
turbance tnat her wonted amiability was wholly routed. 
" But now," she writes, ** my mother has so far recovered 
that sunshine and former days have been restored to her, 
and I hope our return home will not lone be delayed. 

" Mamma has related to me the cause oi the fit, and showed 
me the fatal paragraph. No words can convey the mingled 
emotions of terror, distress, fear, and doubt to which I am a 
prey. How fearful is it that the very apprehension of shame 
may be converted into the cause of it, and that sensitiveness 
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of wrong may provoke wrong ! Alas ! dear James, who can 
tell the unutterable woe of those hours which immediately 
preceded that fatal duel! With his clear sense of what 
was due to his Maker, conflicting with the horrible reali- 
sation of what his position and society demanded of him, 
what a tempest must have raged within ! Oh, that one 
might have whispered in his ear, * Take up the Cross, if you 
would win the Cfrown.' It may be true tnat we women can 
form no rightful estimate of the pungency of that shame 
which the imputation of cowardice brings upon a leader in 
that world which consists of the upper ten thousand. I have 
wept so long that I can hardly trace a line distinctly. How 
good of you to play the sister's part to my poor brother. 
Oh, that you had been my sister indeed ! 

"My mother is awake, and I must conclude this by-and-by. 

" Midnigkt, — Nothing can bring fresh tears to my scorched 
eyelids, I verily believe. My darling mother has been telling 
me that, although to outward appearance in improved health, 
she feels her death to be both inevitable and n^ar at hand. 
She has expressed her wish to be buried here in Pisa, and that 
immediately all is over I should return to Eglantine Cottage. 
She has comforted me by the utterance of her love and appro- 
bation, but the companionship of a parent, which has become 
a necessity, she warns me must be relinquished. 

** Mamma says she longs for. the change, which all her life 
through has been a terror to her. Sne speaks of James's 
death as the one great sorrow of her life. She told me she 
had another sorrow which she desired to bury with her in 
the grave. I hoped mamma would have trusted me with her 
secret, but she did not, and I felt it hardly right to hint I 
knew to what she referred ; although, had she opened to me 
her heart, I think, I feel convinced I could have relieved 
her of a misapprehension. I longed to risk an explanation, 
but to harp upon a theme which had no doubt hastened the 
death of both parents was too anxious, too hazardous a thing 
to venture upon. Mamma calls. So good-nights dear Martha. 

^^ Monday Tnomirvg. — Mamma expired last nignt—calm, self- 

gossessed, ready. She had just before expressed that as she 
ad more on the other side of the flood, it was but natural 
that her heart should be drawn that way. When I sobbed 
out, * Oh, take me with you,' she said softly, * Not so, my 
child ] I do not even thiii you will die as I do — ^well-nigh 
the last of my race. Time may deaden your regret not omy 
for me but for the loss of Charles Oliphant. I should not have 
refused my consent to that marriage, but a wiser and 
better Parent forbade the banns ; and so convinced am 
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I of His love, that I entirely and unreservedly trust in 
His Providence to direct you in this as in all matters, 
I hope it may please our loving Father that you may yet 
become a happy wife, and a loving, joyous mother.' I shook 
my head, and mamma with her sweet dying smile put her 
hands through my hair and twisted it into thick curls. A 
slight cough came on whilst she was thus employed, and 
before I could give her a little water to quiet it she breathed 
her last, and left me alone to foiish my life's journey heart- 
sore and weary. 

**I must commission you, dear, if you can, to drive to 
Eglantine Cottage, and tell my people to prepare a room or 
two for me, as my delay in Italy will not extend beyond the 
time I need to execute my dear mother's commands." 

The remainder of the letter was full of expressions of 
sympathy for me and love to my little Ulick, whom she 
thought still in life. 

It IS needless to comment on the pain this letter caused 
rae. One by one my friends were passing away, and my 
home anxieties did not cease. 

About this time there was a prospect of my becoming a 
mother again, and when I informed my husband of this hope 
his joy was great, but, unhappily Jbis restless mind began to 
long eagerly for his lost money. He consulted Mr. Saunders, 
and, not being content with nis advice, he resolved to go to 
town, and explain the case to some metropolitan hamster. 
I expressed my belief that we should never want the money, 
but, finding that this opinion greatly nettled my husband, 
I interposed no further. 

I was vexed, too, by Mr. Saunders's outspoken reproof of 
ray Ulick ; he declared that the money was only a small part 
of the motive power ; the main part being that he was a 
restless Irish soldier, who could not exist except in the 
turmoil of adventure and excitement. 

He travelled to and fro ; sometimes staying two or three 
days, and at other times two or three weeks, as the case 
might be, and this called forth from Mr. Saunders the 
sharp phrase, that Captain Cotton thought much of getting 
back his own money, but nothing of spending his wi&'s. 

My husband was astonished, and annoyeathat I should 
express any kind of anxiety about his safety, and he was 
too much a man of the world to think that his frequent 
absence was woefully at the expense of my pleasure and 
liberty. He wrote to me most loving notes when he wrote 
at all, and gave me glowing accounts of the gossip at 
Brooks's. He had met Nat once, but could not pretend to 
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see him, he looked so seedy. He would like to have made 
one or two bets upon the result of the coming trial of 
Keuben Browning, but as he had no money of his own he 
could not presume to use mine. He had bought me tvo 
beautiful dresses which he would bring with him on Satur- 
day, if the lawyer could spare him. 

Tnis was the substance of the letter written on the day on 
which I received a long one from poor Nat, which made the 
allusion to him in Ulick's letter doubly painful. Another 
source of sorrow was that the household, and the few neigh- 
bours whom I knew, looked upon me as a neglected wife, 
who had formed a most unhappy marriage. There was a 
sting in this which rankled deeply in my heart. I felt 
distressed to go abroad, always alone. I could not bring my- 
self to demand what I felt should be conceded as a matter of 
love. I knew that my husband prided himself on the 
possession of all the manly and graceful qualities of a refined 
gentleman. I knew that his sentiments were those of a 
warm and generous friend, a gallant enemy, and a courteous 
companion. In all the exercises of men he was accom- 

Elished; he was well-informed and fluent in speech, and 
is personal appearance and manners winning and dignified. 
He would have given the lie direct, and risked his life, to 
maintain his wron^, had any man dared to assert he had no 
real love for his wife ; but during the whole period of our 
marriage it must be admitted that the fruits of this love 
were much like the dust-gourd on the Dead Sea bank. 



CHAPTER XX. 

COUSIN NAT AND HIS FRIEND MR. GEORGE. 

I WAS becoming grieved and alarmed at the long silence of 
my Cousin Nat, concluding that in this instance the converse 
of the proverb would hold good, viz., that no news was 
anything but good news. 

It was, therefore, with no little satisfaction that I received 
a letter from him, although the contents were anything but 
comforting. I could easily make out that he had suffered 
considerable self-denial, if not absolute want ; that his 
brother, though confined as a debtor in prison, was far 
better off than he, who gave him not only the lion's share 
of his weekly allowance, but also too large a part of what 
remained often. 

It was clear, too, that the interviews with the gipsy in 
Newgate, and Nat's responsibility to the lawyer for the 
assistance to be renderea to the prisoner, were weighing 
heavily on his spirits, and beggared him continually. 

What I gathered aistressed me enough, but had I known 
all the truth I could not have resisted appealing to Ulick to 
assist the over- weighted and half -starved lad. 

It appeared that the prisoner, whose trial had been post- 
poned to a following term to produce evidence which it 
was stated would inculpate other parties, had found out 
that Norman Oakley was really in England, but that his 
whereabouts was not ascertained, and the evidence for con- 
viction was not sufficiently clear at present to justify the 
Crown in bringing him to trial. This arose from the 
reticence of the gipsy, who desired to frighten his accomplice 
into an act which would save him, the prisoner, without 
involving both in the same dilemma. 

One night, it seems, as Nat Loft, staggering from want, 
was passing through Cranboume-alley, he heard an uproar 
At the comer of one of the narrow courts, created by two or 
three gaudily-dressed women and a young man dressed in 
the height of fashion. It was difficult at first to catch the 
import of the vehement altercation, but as Nat was about to 
move towards the outside of the circle he heard, in a voice 
he instantly recognised, " You shall not go, you skulking 
villain and forger.'' The objurgation whicn the seeming 
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gentleman uttered was too coarse to be repeated ; but the 
woman would not loose her hold. The few stragglers began 
to take a part, and loud cries for the watchman roused the 
imprisoned man to strike out right and left. This cleared 
the circle, and in a minute the man, whose coat was tugged 
hard and fast by one of the women, hurried past Nat, and 
finding himself followed, turned and struck the woman a 
crashing blow in the face with a small pocket pistoL The 
furious woman, though staggered, still retained her hold, 
and the man struck her still more violently. A tremendous 
blow, which appeared to crash every bone in the wretched 
woman's face, caused her to loose her hold, and Nat tried to 
hurry to the poor creature's aid, when the man, whom he saw 
to be Norman Oakley, again raised his arm to strike the 
woman, who had sunk |>artially with a loud imprecatonr 
scream. This blow Nat intercepted, but it fell on his left 
shoulder, and as he tottered he was rendered insensible by a 
blow on the head by the same hand. 

When Nat recovered he found himself in a small bed- 
room in Park-street, St. James', and beheld a pensive-looking 
young man sitting beside his bed reading : the Book Nat 
knew well enough from its shape and general appearance, 
although he had but rarely consulted it. 

Upon Nat interrogating his nurse as to his whereabouts, 
he was frankly informed, and being inquisitive to know who 
had so far compassionated him as to take so much trouble 
about what was really not worth caring for, his nurse told 
him that he would promise him all the answers but one 
T^hen the doctor returned in the morning. As Nat felt 
drowsy, he turned upon his pillow and completed his resty 
which exhausted Nature required. On waking in the 
morning Nat found the ^oung man still beside his bed, and 
watching. On attempting to jump up, he found his left 
shoulder so stiff that he could not even rise from his pillow 
without great pain. ** Bless me," said Nat, " here's a pre- 
cious go ; what could make you such a flat as to take me to 
Sour home?" The young man smiled aaid said, "I'm not 
kely to repent at all of my action unless you become too 
impatient to get well." 

* Oh, aren't you^" said Nat ; " I've a notion that you don't 
know who's lying in your room." 

The other smiled, and the invalid went on : "I had just 
been visiting a friend and companion in Newgate y and an 
elder brother, the hope of the family, in the Marshalsea." 

" Come, come Nat Loft," said the other, whilst his eyes 
glistened with something very like his mother's armoury;: 
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" I am not to be bamboozled in that fashion ; I know yoa 
well enough. Haul down your ' skull and cross-bones ' and 
hoist up tne * Union Jack; that's your flag ; ' and I have seen 
too much of life to be taken in." 

** Very well," said Nat, turning round as well as he could 
on the other side ; ** if vou like to be such a fool as to stick 
to a scratched horse and bet upon him when you are warned 
by the trainer himself, who knows the trick, that's your look 
out." 

At this minute the medical man entered. It was Olive 
himself. His examination of the shoulder was, to an extent,, 
satisfactory, although he used some hard words about the 
bone that was not broken, and the vessels which were. 
Upon examining the tongue and feeling the pulse, Olive 
looked hard at Nat, and then at the young man, and then 
said sternly, " The lad is starved ; he requires generous 
diet, sir." 

The young man said calmly, whilst Nat opened his mouth 
in amazement, and blushed up to his eyes, ** You have but 
to direct the diet, Mr. Olive, and I will venture to say it will 
be attended to." 

The surgeon again stared, and said, '*I presume that the lad 
has not been long under your care; perhaps he is a stranger." 

The other said, " The former supposition is correct, but the 
latter is not." 

** Well," said the surgeon, breathing a sort of relief sigh, 
"the lad is exhausted from deprivation of food, and severe 
as the bruise is in the shoulder, ne must still be nourished by 
generous diet." 

Nat was about to protest, when his nurse put up his hand 
before his mouth with a laugh, and turning to the surgeon, 
he requested the favour of a renewed visit, and again Nat 
and his new friend were left alone. Nat, in his letter said, ** I 
can't make the follow out, Oousin Martha; he is a swell— what 
in times past they used to call a * macaroni.' I told him that 
on Saturday I should have to send three pounds to John at 
the Marshalsea, and that I must see to pay for my lodgings 
in Lisle-street. He told me that this was Saturday, and that 
he had been to my lodgings and paid them, and would send 
the money to John, and that the letter from my mother's 
lawyer with the remittance had just arrived, which he put 
unbroken into my hand. I asked him how he had found 
money to pay, and gave him my ^ve pounds. He went out 
with it, and whilst absent a young black fellow came into the 
room with a cup of soup and some toast. As I took it I felt 
like a wild beast. I crammed my mouth with the toast, and 
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•drank up the hot soup, and I verily believe Blacky thought 
I should eat him, for he looked terrmed. 

" * Would Massa like rump steak and oyster sauce V the 
wretch whispered. 

** * You imp of the black hole/ I replied, * how dare you 
tempt me to perdition V The fellow grinned from ear to 
ear, and slided out of the room with the tray, and having 
obtained some paper, pen, and ink, I b^an my letter 
to you. In about nalf-an-hour after I had taken the soup, 
Blacky positively returned with the food he had suggestea, 
and the air with which the fellow pulled off the silver cover 
was provoking in the extreme. 

" 'Massa must not swallow dat whole ; it choke him dead, 
and dis child will get the beatings if massa die,' he said 
seriously. 

** * May I ask you, Mr. Mungo Park,' said I — * No Mungo 
Park,' interrupted he, as I cut a fine morsel, and put it into 
my mouth— dis child's name be Tony — great Koman 
General, fight Caesar, and him beat Caesar.' 

" * Very well,' says I, * I should like just a glass of beer, 
Tony.' 

" To my astonishment the black fellow disappeared with a 
grin, and brought in a pewter tankard on a silver salver— 
* Oh, Tony, hold one handle, and let me have a draught ; 
this left arm won't work, and my right isn't steady enough.' 

** Dear cousin, this will appear poor stuff to you, but it 
so filled mv attention, it was so great an event, and such a 
Godsend, tnat I don't think even the coming home with my 
limbs whole, as the winner of the steeplechase, would have 
made me so happy. At the end I said what I had not 
thought of for many a day, * God be praised for His good 
gifts to a d d thankless blackguard.' 

" I fear I must close this letter to you before my strange 
host returns. Who can he be ? I would have asked Tony, 
only I didn't think it fair to try and worm out of the servant 
a secret kept from me by the master. I am so sleepy I cannot 
write any more. I wish, cousin, I could get to Suffolk. 
I'd try to cheer you up a bit, for, as I often see Cotton among 
the nobs here, you must be very lonely." 

Upon the evening of the day on which I received this 
letter Mr. Wells called upon me. He had since the death 
of my little one visited me, and suggested those topics of 
consolation and encouragement which his ministerial office, 
stimulated and directed by great personal affliction, enabled 
him to do with singular felicity. I had gradually trusted 
him with the whole story of my cousin's suffering and heroic 
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endurance, and I therefore put Nat's fresh communication 
into his hand. He expressed his utter inability to guess who 
the stranger could be. He informed me that the new 
baronet, Sir Edward Oakley, was at Sudbury, but that it 
was not generally known. I asked if that were not the 
father of Charles Oliphant, who had been articled to Saunders 
nine years ago, or thereabouts, to which Mr. Wells replied 
that, to the best of his belief, he was. 

The whole of the information was that Mr. Oliphant, or 
rather the new baronet, had been with Mr. Saunders to 
Oakley Hall, and expressed a great wish to possess himself of 
it if it were to be sold. I told Mr. Wells that Miss Woldworth 
would be in Suffolk soon. He expressed a hope that her 
return would be speedy, that I might have the comfort of her 
companionship, and after isome serious conversation we parted. 

The day, wnich had been hot and oppressive, although 
the autumn was far advanced, showed symptoms of a dark 
and tempestuous termination. I was occupied, as night 
drew on, in thinking over the various commissions which 
Julia had entrusted to me, and, amongst other, the bundle 
of letters. I went, therefore, to the old oak cabinet, and 
opened it with a key which I took from a small box of ebony 
and ormolu. Seeing that the parcel was quite safe, I took 
it up and looked at it, and was about to deposit it in the 
same place again, when I was startled by a sudden scraping 
noise at the window outside. I put the packet hurriedly 
down, locked the cabinet, and, still holding the key, I opened 
the window and looked out, but neither sight nor sound 
confirmed my suspicion that anyone was there. On 
returning to the cabinet, the idea occurred to me to remove 
the packet to the escritoire in the front bedroom. I 
deposited it, therefore, where I had determined, and put the 
key on to a bunch I wore on my girdle. 

1 called the servants together, and cautioned them to see 
that the house was well secured, but I soon repented my 
warning when I saw their cheeks blanch with fear. I 
therefore assumed a confident air, spoke a few assuring 
words, and dismissed them to rest. It was not wonderful 
that I should feel more than usual even my utter loneliness, 
and, what with reflection and anxiety, it was long ere 
I fell into my first sleep. I could not tell at what 
hour I was awakened by the sound of breaking glass. I 
instantly reached out my hand and rang the bell ; no answer 
came, but I distinctly heard a sound as of a window-sash 
being lifted. The terror which affected me began to subside, 
and again I pulled my bell violently. All remained quiet 
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for half-an-hour at least, when I was again startled by the 
low kind of crashing, as of forcing wood. I rose, struck a 
light, put on my dressing-gown, and listened. 

I then moved to the door leadmg to the front room ; no one 
was in the passage. I crept on towards the door, and again 
the sound as of lorcing open something like a cabinet or box 
assailed my ear. I heard what I deemed a footstep across 
the front room, and, moving slowlv and noiselessly towards 
the door, I put my hand upon the lock. 

The thought had suddenly flashed upon me that it might 
be one of my own people. Under this impression I turned 
the handle of the door and opened it silently. Shading the 
candle as I moved forward a pace or two, I detected a man 
standing over a common writing desk, which he had evidently 
been forcing . After turning about its contents, he grumbled, 
" They are not here, Jim." 

At this minute my blood curdled and my heart stopped by 
feeling a heavy hand from behind laid upon my shoulder, 
and the retreat, upon which I had confidently reckoned in 
case of need, at once cut off. At the same time a thick voice 
uttered some unintelligible words, which the rifler of the 
cabinet instantly caught, and turning his dark lantern sud- 
denly upon me, replied in words also unintelligible, while 
my assailant from behind, forcing me into a chair with an iron 
grasp, said, " If you utter a sound you are a dead woman." 

The scuffling brought a third man out of the dressing- 
room, where the oak cabinet stood. The figure of this man, 
which was light and agile, appeared not wholly unknown to 
me, but as a crape mask hid his face, it was impossible to 
recognise his features. 

As he passed me he made a sign to the man at my chair, 
and asked me where the packet of letters was, promising 
that if it were given up the house and property should be 
safe, but if not they would rob, destroy, and carry off all that 
it contained. 

I made no reply : indeed, I was so ill that I could not, 
although I was perfectly sensible. The escritoire was now 
attacked, and the superior of the robbers soon succeeded in 
opening it. 

On casting the face of the lantern on the contents, the 
packet was discovered at once. A cry of joy was uttered by 
the leader, and he began to open the packet, whilst his fellow 
housebreaker looked eagerly over his shoulder. 

After scattering the contents, they suddenly came to the 
medal containing " Isophoh Hagar " tied to the soiled ribbon, 
which I myself had not discovered. 
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The whole deportment of the robbers was changed. 

In a moment the man whom I had first seen laid his hand 
on the shoulder of the leader, uttering a short sentence 
which appeared like a threat. ** What is it ?" said the man 
keeping guard over me. The reply caused him to start. An 
dtercation took place between tne robbers, which threatened 
an instant disruption of their fellowship. At length some 
remark was made, and the subordinate brought the medal to 
me, and the one on guard asked me what it was. ^ Feeling 
very faint I replied, " Isophoh Hagar.^^ At that minute the 
leader set fire to the papers, but was not observed in the 
anxiety with which the other two were seeking information 
of me. They assured me that nothing could happen to me, 
that they would leave the house, and tnat I should be as safe 
as in Hagar's tent if I would name the "man" or the 
"thing" for which that medal was given. ** Reuben," I re- 
peated, suddenly recalling the scene and the name. At this 
moment both men caught sight of the papers blazing, and 
ran to extinguish the neap, uttering threats and violent 
words, but in an unknown tongue. The leader made remarks 
in which Reuben's name was repeated, which quieted the 
others. The man who had kept guard returned and said, 
" We cannot undo what we have done ; we did not know you 
had the pass. My comrades are safe now, but we shall not 
lose sight of the one who caused this business. Has Reuben 
wronged you, and is it vengeance?" whispered the man. 
*' No, I replied, " but he was to tell the person to whom those 
papers belonged, the secret which had wounded her father, 
and had been in some way the destroyer of her happiness." 
" And these papers belonged to her ? " said the fellow. 
*' Yes," I answered. The man made a loud imprecation, and 
said, ajs he left me, " I am sorry, very sorry, for this mistake." 

I, who had felt more ill than terrified during the whole 
^cene, returned to my bed, where a shivering fit came on, and 
soon produced insensibility; and when my maid came in thfe 
mormng, intent on telling me that thieves had broken into 
the front bed-room, she found me delirious. Medical aid was 
procured, but the premature birth of a little daughter left 
me for two or three days at the point of death. As I alone 
knew my husband's address, no news reached him from 
Hadleigh Grange, and when he did arrive, it was to hear from 
the doctor that the worst was at length over. After being 
made acquainted with some of the facts, he sent special 
•messages to the counter magistrates of the outrage committed 
at his house during his needful but temporary business in 
'^wn. He accused Mr. Fenton and the other man-servant of 
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neglect and cowardice, and cursed the rest of the domestics 
as over-fed and under-bred vermin. He ordered the bella to 
be muffled ; he railed at the doctor for making a noise at the 
front door, and directed that no letters, calls, or petty amioy- 
ances should be brought to me on any pretence whatever. 

Never was such a husband; far or near his equal for 
devotion and anxious attention was not to be found. 



CHAPTER XXL 

GUILTY 0» NOT GUILTY 1 

Whilst I was in danger, the care and attention of my husband 
were unremitting • there was, as Mr. Saunders said, some- 
thing to keep up tne excitement ; but when the announce- 
ment of all danger from the special misfortune beine at an 
end was made by the doctor, Ulick was hankering a^r the 
London legal advisers, for a letter came from a brother 
officer in India, saying that there was a rumour that the late 
disordered condition of Messrs. Kaiser and Flint at Calcutta 
was greatly exaggerated^ which Ulick could himself ascer- 
tain at Oldfield's, m Parhament-street. 

I was able to leave my bed and resume the reading of my 
correspondence. My husband wheeled me near the window, 
and then told me he wished greatly to go to town for two 
days to make inquiries, ajs there was an excellent prospect 
of recovering his money. I had always a peculiar shrinking 
from asserting a claim to consideration which was not con- 
ceded voluntarily. I offered, therefore, no objection, and 
my husband, believing his reasoning had convinced my 
judgment, was soon on his wav to town. 

I, who knew too well that tnis parting was but the fore- 
runner of another which woula leave neither of us any 
choice, suffered my tears to speak the language which my 
tongue refused to utter. Whilst thus musing I took up my 
letters, and glancing over the superscriptions, recognised on 
one the postmark of Dover, and the handwriting of Julia 
Woldworth. 

Instantly, though with trembling hand, I tore open the 
letter, and devoured the contents, it was short, but all that 
could be desired. It announced that she had landed safe, 
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after a long voyage, from Genoa to Dover, and hoped to be at 
Hadfield not many nours after her letter. I rang the bell 
for Mrs. Fenton, to whom I communicated the news, and 
desired that everything should be in readiness if so be I 
could induce Miss Woldworth to remain at least for a ni^ht. 
My excitement was so great that I could settle to nothing. 
Mr. Wells called upon me during the morning, but I told 
him frankly that my anxiety to see my friend was so great 
that I could not even speak with him. 

My feeble limbs were tasked to assay a walk, if only half- 
way to the door, but they refused their offices. I seemed to 
forget everythiM but that Julia Woldworth was to be with 
me that day. My disordered memory connected the appear- 
ance of Sir James and the lost packet with her return. 
Roderick Woldworth was so vividly before my mental vision,, 
that the interval which had hitherto seemed so great be- 
tween our parting on the morning of my marriage and my 
actual life had well-nigh merged^ and the death of my little 
boy appeared much further on than the loss of my kind 
friend. The dead were but half dead to me. Lady Wold- 
worth, Roderick, Sir James, were realities, and had more 
hold , and influence upon me than anything simply in life. 
Julia Woldworth was not only a friend whose return I 
desired for her own sake, but a sort of messenger from the 
absent in the flesh. I tnought of the vision of Sir James 
with less distress now. Mr. Wells, to whom alone I had 
communicated the apparition, had represented^ to me that 
it was a mere physical and natural deception. I have no 
doubt he spoke ^o the best of his ability ; but what can a 
man do in matters of this nature ? To me I felt the phantom 
had pointed out a matter on which my life was to hinge, 
As I was pursuing this train of thought or fancy, my ears 
caught the sound of carriage wheels. I instantly rang the 
bell and ordered that Mr. Fenton should hasten to the hall 
to be in readiness to welcome Miss Woldworth, and with 
rapid utterance I begged that Mrs. Fenton would not detain 
her a moment. " I am ready at once, without preparation or 
delay. I am athirst to see her." 

I heard the carriage stop. 1 gave time for the visitor to 
alight. I counted tne moments on the chair with my wan 
fingers, and fixed my longing eyes on the door. It opened, 
and there, topping the portly form of Mrs. Fenton, was the 
head. 

*' Stand aside and let me see my Come to me, Julia — 

Julia, come to me -\ " And in a moment we were locked in. 
each other's arms. 
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As the evening wore on I implored my guest to remain at 
the Grange, at least for this night. '^ Dear Martha,'' she 
.answered, with sorrowful face but with outward composure, 
" I will stay anywhere with you, from Cape Horn to Cape 
Malin ; I am here for no otner reason. You are my last 
friend on earth, and it will be my business to do what you 
desire, and, if possible, anticipate your wishes." 

The thing next my neart was to secure Julia's good favour 
in behalf oi mv cousin Nat. I pleaded to her as I had once 
before pleaded to my husband, but long ere I had com- 
pleted my case I found that the verdict of the generous 
woman was in Nat's favour. The rejection of the fifty 

?ounds gave her far more uneasiness than it had given my 
riick. 1 gave Nat's last letter to my friend to read, and 
watched her face, and as I put my thin fingers on her hand, 
I obtained an answering glance from her dark, flashing eyes. 
" Dismiss all anxiety about Cousin Nat ; I don't know who 
it is that has had the audacity to take mm under his care, 
but I think I can see my way to set Master Nat at his ease, 
deai^*' said Julia. 

'* But, Juliaj you have not said a word about your singular 
admirer." I said. 

She cnanged colour and tried to evade the answer. When 
this was unsuccessful, she remarked that the admiration was 
but a feeble flame, as it had vanished even before one could 
say it blazed at all. 

Julia was surprised that my husband had b^en so much 
al^ent, and failed not to note Nat's expressions scattered 
through his letters in reference to my loneliness. 

I related the tale of Sir James' appearance to me in the 
drawing-room, and the loss of the packet some time ago — I 
quite forgot how long. In answer to my question why she 
had put the gipsy's talisman in the packet rather than try 
its effect, she told me she had firmly resolved never to con- 
nect herself in any way with the art of those who pretended 
to any kind of fortune-telling. She preferred in every way, 
she said, the simple dependence upon the guidance of an 
unseen but good and loving Father, to the help of any real 
or pretended star-gazer or interpreter. '* it always appears 
to me, dear Martha," she addea^ " that it was the primal 
object of true religion to cultivate the spiritual at the 
expense of the carnal ; to give a paramount supremacy to 
the promises of God, even when no voice is heard to declare 
their fulfilment, and no outward evidence exists of their 
being fulfilled at all. To believe in fortune-tellers, of what- 
ever class, is to dishonour my soul, and to avail myself of 
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their help is to disparage a Christian's privileges and blast 
the growth of religions progress. 

I told her I could now understand her conduct towards 
old Hagar and her gift, to which Julia replied that it was 
the unexpected declaration of the strange woman's affection 
for her which had thrown her off her guard, otherwise 
nothing would have induced her to accept the tausman. *' 1 
found/ she added, ''that Roderick had visited Hagar when 
her daughter, who^ they say, bore a strong resemblance to 
xne, was dying ; he told me much of the poor sufferer's last 
words ana hopes, and when I told him of the incident of the 
gift of the coin, he thoueht it not unnatural. He said that 
many coins of a similar character were in existence, and said 
to mive been very common among the Jews in Chaldean 
captivity, who addicted themselves too much to astrology 
and the aarkarts. 

As we parted for the night I put into her hand a letter just 
received from Nat, asking her to master its contents for me, 
fidding, '^ I am daily hopmg something will transpire which 
will enable me to assist one whose interests I have so very 
near my heart, and one who is an honour to the memory of 
my dear uncle." 

" There, get thee into bed, you unbelieving woman," said 
JuHa. " If 1 had been with you the last two years I should 
have been horribly dissatisfied with your pertinacious dis- 
trust." I was soon in bed and asleep, restful and comforted 
by the presence of my friend. 

The letter from London which Julia took to her room ran 
somewhat to this effect : — 

'* DsAB Mabtha, — Here's Nat Loft still hanging to the sides 
of the favourite *hoss' — no fool neither, you'd say, if you were 
just to get a sight of the crib to which I've been led. I can't 
understand my new chum. Of course I got out of bed as soon 
as I could, and dressed myself with the intention of going to 
Lisle- street. I had just finished when in he came. 

** * What, up ? ' cried he, only in his own words. 

'* 'All right,' was my reply ; ' I've had a good bed, a good 
feed, and a deal of care, just as if I was the " Hope of the 
Derby," and now I'm weU enough to move Fm off te my own 
crib.' 

" ' But I want you, and you can't go/ he replied. 

'' ' Unless you be the gmUeToan in x>r. FawivA^ I added 
* that's a flam.' 

'* You should have seen his laugh. It was as joyous as a 
child's ; a grown man that can laugh like that, cousin, must 

o 
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be fresh, cool, and innocent, like the mornings in our Suffolk 
uplands. 

** * Well/ said I, * you «aiL^ want me to run a race for you,. 
because I'm a cripple ; you can't want me to fight for you, 
because my arm is set fast ; "and you can't want me to write 
your letters for you, because I put mjr foot in the grammar 
and spelling ; you can't want me to nde ^our horse, because 
my head isn't steady enough since poor Dick Browny played 
his trick upon " Flyblown. So you can't want me at all. 

" You can see, Martha, by the length of my neigh that I 
was uncommon sorry to be led away off the course. 

" ' You have said right,' he answered ; * I will tell you 
what it is I want you for. I was passing Cranboume-alley 
late in the evening of the uproar between Norman Oakley 
and that poor woman whom they call Hortense Browning. 
I was witness of the blow you received, but too far off to 
succour you. As I ran forward, the ruffian decamped, and I 
raised you. Bleeding, crushed about the face, and suffering 
as was the unhappy outcast woman, she had generosity 
enough to appeal to me, by all my hopes of better thincs, 
to take up a young lad who had the heart of a lion ana a 
lamb together in his breast. She gave me your name and 
the name of your assailant, neither of which were strange 
to my ears, but the latter too familiar, alas ! She 
begged me to give my address, and I told her it was 
Geor^e^ and that I lived here. She has been to make 
incjuines for you, but bade me not mention the fact, as it 
mi^ht hurt you ; but when 1 perceived her terrible con- 
dition, I thought it not unfair to tell you of her generosity. 
She would not receive monev of toe to see Mr. Olive, declaring 
that if I made a point of it she would go to St. Bartnolomew's. 
She will be a fnghtful object, poor creature, for life. Now, 
my want of you is this : I wish to help you in your work,, 
and take a share in your anxiety.' 

" *Good,' said I, with an ugly choke in my throat, * There's 
something I can't do and something I can do. I can't pay you 

back even the money you are out of pocket, far less the 

D n it, I can't get it out, and so it s no go. But I can go 

back, like poor Haughty Brownie, to my own crib and face 
my own lot, and not sneak out of it like a doubling hound.' 
I couldn't get on just then, neither did he. After waiting 
a bit, I said, * I don't want, sir, to get out of your debt ; and 
this is the first time I can say with that fat scoundrel in the 
play, **base is the knave that pays;" but I can't afford to 
do a dirty thing, and stop sponging on a man like one 
of those mongrel pups you meet in the Park, who will follow 
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home any decent dressed fellow for the sake of the scraps. 
I part from vou with pain, because — well, not because tne 
cnb's well mled and the stall clean j but if I stayed with 
you it might come to that ; and, let me tell ^ou. the breed is 
not too £bie, of the Lofts, for that sort of thin^;. 

" * But,' said Mr. Gteoi^ge, * Tve done a stupid thing ; I took 
the money from you expressly to prevent your decamping to 
your old lodging.' I laughed heartily at the distress upon 
nis face. * Now, as a gentleman, what have you given 
brother JohnT I asked. He blushed like a girl, to the 
roots of his hair, but his tone was very calm as he answered, 
*The money you sent him I gave into his own bands.' * No 
doubt,' said I, laughine, * that's not what I meajit. You 
paid his mudl tobacco bill, £5 12s. 6d., and his billiard score, 
£1 lis. 8d., and when this was done you were induced to 

{)ut into his hand the odd £2 15s. lOd., to make it an even 
oan of a tenner. There, there, Mr. George, don't go off on 
the tack that the Lofts have the blood of the old English 
gentleman about them. Just get rid of them, and thank 
your stars that you can wash your hands of the lot for what 
you have lost.' 

** So saying I hopped across the room to the mantelpiece 
towards which he had turned, and held out my hand. 

" What he said to me 1 won't write. He accompanied me 
to Lisle-street, and wanted to force a loan, or, at any rate, 
as he said, my money back. This I wouldn't have. 

" When he was gone, my landlady came in and asked what 
time I should return in the evening. * Mrs. Smith,' said I,. 
* I must have a little fire in my bedroom, but I can't pay mj 
lodgings till Saturday, nor yet the coals. I don't know if 
there's any tea in the caddy, but bring me in a loaf, and I'll 
be in when the lawyers go home to dinner. There, it's na 
good asking me for money.' 

** * Please, sir,' said the woman, * I wasn't goin' to ; there's, 
no occasion. I was only a lookin' at you, you are so white 
and thin.' * Well,' said I, laughing, * if I die in your debt 
you can sell me to the resurrection men.] * No, I shouldn't, 
though,' said the old woman ; * I'd scrape money up some- 
how to bury you decent, even if I had to go to the workus' ; • 
80, there, sir 1 ' and she slammed the door and walked off. 

" I don't know, cousin, what's come to the world." 

In the subsequent part of the letter it appeared that Nat 
went out to see the lawyers in relation to the coming on of 
the trial of Reuben Browning, which he found was to be on 
the succeeding day. He hurried, therefore, to Newgate, 
where the gaoler and the turnkey, to his mind, received him 

o2 
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with a little extra attention. On being admitted to the 
gipsy, he found him in a roomy cell ; but when the prisoner 
saw who the visitor was he turned away. Nat felt that 
poor Reuben had cause to distrust him, for the blow on the 
nead had rendered it impossible to write a line to say that 
illness prevented the expected interview. "Come, Reuben," 
said Nat, " don't bear malice. It's not altogether that IVe 
been in a new crib and been too well fed, but I met with an 
accident.'' 

The prisoner remained silent. It was cold weather and 
short, dirty days, and it was not possible to see what were 
the svmptoms of the gipsy's obstinacv. After a pause Nat 
pleaded again, and now he saw and felt that the gipsy 
trembled excessively. Instantlv the sympathising chord 
was struck in the laa's heart, and he put nis hand gently on 
the shoulders of the prisoner, and uttered some tender 
expressions, when, to nis amazement, the gipsy turned 
round, and. with convulsed face and frame, threw his arms 
round Nats neck and wept with vehemence. When the 
«torm had in a measure subsided, he exclaimed with thick, 
chokinjz utterance, " I've seen my ^rl, and she has told me 
alL" The abrupt and fearful transition to rage with whicli 
he instantly continued, scared Nat. '^Infernal villain! to 
«rush the face that he had kissed in its innocence, and which 
he himself had made guilty ! To make an outcast of his wife, 
the mother of his child, and send her father to the g^ows 
to hide his own villainy, and rid him of his witness and her 
avenger ! " 

He stumped about the cell with his old impetuosity ; but 
as this moderated, he turned to Nat and said, ** I know what 
you have done for me and mine." He then looked fixedly at 
the lad, as though pondering what he should sa^. At length, 
seating himself on a bench close to Nat. he said, *^ Barman 
believes I shall be found guilty, and prooably condemned to 
the cross logs. I should like to escape and get back to the 
woods, -if om^ for a night." He saw Nat start at the ex- 
pression of his face. " If you could but get away," said 
Nal^ " you mi^ht oegin again in some other land and send 
for poor Haugntie." The gipsy was well-nigh shaken in his 
resolution. *^If you could get me a file, such as they sell in 
the comer of Field-lane, to file «creMF«— they are twelve shil- 
lings and sixpence, in a small leather case — and let me have 
it as I pass into the dock where you saw that hoarding up 
— I'll put my hand so — you'd be the saving of me." 

**rm your man," said Nat. In a few minutes the two 
parted, and as Nat came to the bottom of Holbom-hill, he 
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saw the whitesmith's shop, but remembering he had no* 
money, he asked the man to let him have the saws for the 
filing of screws on the deposit of his watch. The man looked at 
it, ana consented. 

On returning home he found his bedroom with a cheerful 
fire, a cloth on the table, the tea-things laid, in order, with a 
kettle boiling on the hob, a knife and fork, and such a pro- 
mise of a feed as took him by surprise. In a few minutes a. 
roast fowl and tongue were laid smoking on the table, and 
Mrs. Smith looked as if she thought he ought to go into 
raptures. 

" Where on earth did all this come from ^ " cried Nat. " From 
Suffolk," said Mrs. Smith, as bold as brass. '* Who paid the 
carriage 7 " said Nat. '^ It was carriage paid,'' repliea the old 
lady in the same key. "I believe the people are gone 
mad." said Nat. *' I think someone will be very mad, sir, to 
let tnat chicken and tongue get cold." Nat struck his fork 
into the fowl, and the landladv trotted from the room. 

Julia read this letter with deep interest, and a longing to 
assist the brave lad, but with an appreciation of the extreme 
difficulty of doing so. She wondered who this Mr. George 
could be. She felt a desire to write to him to intercept Nat's , 
foolish proiect for rescuing the prisoner in the event of con- 
viction. She had often heard her brother Roderick say that 
the offence of aiding prisoners to escape was a felony 
involving the most terrible consequences. As she read the 
points of the letter, she saw that any notice to the vouth, 
recognising his intention of attempting it might fall into 
the hands of justice, and incriminate him out of his own 
mouth, so to say. " It is over by this time," she sighed. 
"Poor Nat!" 

When I awoke next morning, Julia was by my bedside, 
and to the interrogation as to what she thought of Cousin 
Nat's letters, she bade me set my heart at rest, for she was 
quite as much interested in the lad as if he had been her own 
cousin, and she continued — ** I intend to write to Mrs. Smith 
in Lisle-street, expressing our approbation of her care of 
Nat, and send her a silk dress through Mr. Ditcher, of 
Ludeate-bill." 

While we were talking, a letter came from Nat in his own 
handwriting, by which Julia, whom I commissioned to read 
it first, gathered that, early as Nat rose, Mr. Greorpe was in 
Lisle-street before he went off to the Old Bailey. This rather 
disconcerted his plans; "because," as he observed, "Mr, 
George has a clear sort of look, and I durst not have told 
him of my file-for-the-screws-business. He wished me to 
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stay at home, as he swore I was weak and nervous ; so I 
thought I would ask him just to see brother John for me, 
but on no account to give that unresi)ectable whale-blubber 
any more fat unless he wanted him to sink his ship. 
"^Nat,' said he, *why do you want to get rid of meV 
'Maybe/ I replied, Tm up to no good, and that's the 
reason why.' 'Then,' he said, 'I shan't leave you, my 
fine fellow, till the sun goes down.' * Can't help it, 
anyhow,' was my answer. ' I have not had my coffee, 
Nat,' he remarked. I rang the bell. * Mrs. Smith/ I 
-called out, *we want some coffee and cold tongue.' * it's 
ready, sir, in the parlour below,' said the old woman. 
So down we went. A bad host I made, for so fidgety 
was I about the forgerv case, and the confounded chok- 
ing, which I knew would be the end of it, that I could 
neither eat, drink, nor talk. When the breakfast was over 
we walked through Cranboume-alley and St. Martin's-lane 
into the Strand m silence. ' I see,' he said at length, *" that 
you would rather go on your way alone.' I nodded. * You do 
not want me to go to the Marshalsea to your brother, but 
you said so to get rid of me.' I nodded again. * Now wiU 
you keep yourself out of danger ? ' I nodded the third time ; 
and the good-hearted fellow, with a countenance as clear as 
the brook that runs by Five Oak Hill, over that pebbly bot- 
tom, and with his fair blue eyes which peered into my heart 
through njy thick great coat and all my other folds, walked 
off towards Parliament-street. I knew I was deceiving him ; 
I half fear he thought so too. I passed down the Strand, 
feeling plaguy shaky, like a groggy horse. As I drew near 
Temple Bar, I looked up at the spot where heads were 
formerly spiked up, and I asked myself how mine would look 
perched up there. Up Fleet-street I wandered, looking in 
at all the shop windows, though what was to be seen 1 no 
more knew than a racer in his last heat knows who are the 
fellows who have bet on him. True to my time, I turned 
into the Old Bailey at half-past nine. I went to the door of 
the prison, and, as I expected, was told I could not see the 
prisoner, but that, as he was going into Court, no one could 
hinder my ^ving a word or message if I liked to do so. I 
had not long to wait before the prisoner passed by me, and 
a gleam of pleasure shot over his face as, his eyes peering 
into mine, detected with gipsy cunning that I had been true 
to him- He pretended a harmless air, and the turnkey, who 
knew I had tried to save his girl from violence, seemed to 
take no objection to Browning's swerving towards me. 
He had no handcufis on at that time, and he put out his 
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right hand^ as if to grasp mine, in deep emotion. I had the 
little case in my hand as he did so, and he actually drew it 
from my keeping without my having time or self-possession 
enough to yield or to resist. There is a dark passage as the 
prisoner goes into the dock : here it must have been that 
he concealed his treasure. Never was a better managed 
thing. 1 got round into the Court, and when I caught 
sight of Keuben's face, his cunning eyes gave me the intelli- 

fence that all was safe. The Clerk of the Arraigns (as I 
eard someone style him, but it might be all nonsense) was 
reading what they call the indictment. After this was oyer, 
the question was put to Keuben, alias Richard Browning, 

* What say you — Guilty or Not guilty to this charge 1" (that's 
my way of puttmg it). * Not guilty,' said Dick, huskily ; 
and then up Yose a fellow in a curled wig, and began to 
bring to light the scoundrelism of Lavenham Hall and its 
blessed inhabitants, which made me glad friend 'George' 
had turned down Parliament-street. My stars! I wonder if 
he knew it was coming, and so turned off on purpose ! Bless 
me, if John Singleton Loft didn't come through the sewers 
from the Borough to this court ! And when that malicious 
old fellow in the wig asked if the writing on the back of 
those notes were in his handwritinc:, and John Singleton 
stopped and hesitated — * Take care, sir,' said the wig. 

* we can do without you^ but the Court put it to you fairly. 

' It is not my handwriting,' said John, in a voice like a 
hen in the pip. ' Will you swear it V cried a little fellow, 
jumping up suddenly, and with a squeal which startled all 
the Court, as he faced my fat brother. * No, I won't,' said 
John. * What do you mean by that, sir 1' said the judge 
with a severe look, to accomplish which he took off" his 
spectacles. ' That I won't swear that is my handwriting,' 
said John, in a fright. 'Oh^'said the judge, putting his 
hands upon his stomach, as if he had been shot with that 
electrical machine which is being exhibited; and the trial 
went on. * Am I to understand by all this prevarication,' 
said the little wig, * that you swear that is not your hand- 
writing?' John said that that was what he declared. 

* Swear ! ' interposed big wig. * Swear ! ' says John, boiling 
and running over, I felt vastly inclined to laugh, but it 
was no laughing matter. 

*'I don't wish to tell the exposure which took place, but I'll 

five you an idea. Think that every action done at Laven- 
am, Mayfair, and the races was raked up into a sheet of 
paper, black sus ink could make it, without one pause> one 
comment of fun to colour the dark list, one relieving shade 
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of time or circamstauce, of provocation or mitigation, and 
you have the result of that investigation at the Old Bailey. 
WeJl, the affair went on, and John was ordered back to the 
Marshalsea ! The offering of the notes for discount, the 
protesting of the notes, their declared forgerjr, the distinct 
marks of th,e scratching over which the ink lines had been 
traced, the implication of the prisoner with the purchajse of 
the stamped paper, the issuing of the notes, the receipt of 
the money upon Na 1, and all the rest of the evidence, had 
this effect upon me — that when I entered the Court I was^ 
certain as I could be of anything that Norman Oakley had 
forged the endorsement ; but when the case for the prosecu- 
tion was completed, I doubted if that cunning biave had 
not really got poor Gipsy Browny to do it all. I no more 
doubted what the jury would do than if they had already 
spoken ; and accordingly, when the judge summed up, and 
snowed how Reuben or Kichard Browning had been clearly 

E roved participator, and how he had utterly failed to bring 
ome any ^ilt to other ]^erson or persons, he could hardly 
see, he said, how the jury could avoid concluding the 
prisoner at the bar to be the real perpetrator of the 
crime charged in the indictment, and he wound up the 
hanging argument with a point or two uncommon fierce and 
very clever. Well, it's no good galloping your horse to show 
his pace after the race is over, and I have ozil^r to say that 
when the jury returned they gave their verdict as guUty. 
As I tumea my eyes on poor Brownjr, I saw that he was not 
quite and entirely ' alive ' to his situation : his eyes were 
active, and there was no staggers about his head. ' What's 
up V thought L But I was called back to the business of the 
Court by the judge asking Dick if he had ansrthing to say 
why sentence of death should not be passed on him. The 
remarks that Browny made were that they had it all their 
own way, and they could han^ anyone they pleased, and 
they could not be gaiosaid, as his own case showed. He had 
not written the signature, and so he had not forged the bills, 
and yet they had made it out to their own satisfaction. That 
the judge had asked him what he had to say when he knew 
it was to no purpose to say anything. He had been a gipsy, 
as they had heard, and was no hand at writing, and he didn't 
believe he could have written the name had he tried. In his 
old tribe, if a man went up to a stranger and made a plant 
— ^that is, accused him of what he had not done to excuse an 
act of violence — the man was called a skulking thief ; and he 
put it to the people there, whether gipsy law was not fairer 
than the law of the house-dweller f There was something 
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very like applause when Browny had finished; but the 
judge put on the black cap all the same, and pronounced the 
horrid sentence in the usual words. Sick enough was I as I 
turned to look my last on the poor fellow. Again I caught 
his eve, but there was no die in it He wajs not what you'd 
call nrm, but ready ; up to anything and braced for a start. 
I did not get home till late — sick and weary and without 
appetite." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

COUSIN NAT IJf TllOUBLE. 

The anxiety of Julia was of an intenser kind even than 
mine when she had mastered the contents of Nat's last letter. 
Great, indeed, was our disappointment when the post-time 
arrived the following morning, and brought nothmg but a 
copy of the Hue and Ury. A sudden thought flashed throueh 
the brain of Julia, and she scanned the Gazette with tne 
deepest anxiety. She soon descried : — ** Escaped from New- 
gate^ on the Zrd instant, Beuben, alias Richard Brovming, con- 
victed of forgery. Whosoever will give such information OrS toUl 
lead to the apprehension of the said felon. Reuben Browning, 
shall receive a hundred pounds reward. The prisoner is between 
fifty and sixty years oca, ivith black, curling hair, swarthy face^ 
dark hazel eyes, a Jewish look abovt the nose, upper lip, and 
imyth generally. He was formerly a gipsy ; he %s six feet in 
hdght, broad shouldered, strong lirnhed, and, in walking, raises 
himself upon his toes. His voice is husky, his hands long and 
^w«/ his teeth very fine and perfect.^ 

This announcement not unnaturallv was a matter of deep 
concern to us, but as Julia glanced down the page a far 
more startling advertisement met her eye, which was to the 
effect that a ^^ a reward of fifty pounds was offered for such 
information as would lead to the detection of the person 
who conveyed a case of steel files to the felon, Reuben 
Browning, escaped from Newgate." 

Whilst in this perplexity, Mr. Saunders called to make 
inquiries relative to my health, and to his astonishment 
found that Miss Woldworth had arrived in England, and 
actually was with me at Hadleigh. He asked, therefore,, 
permission to see her for a few minutes. He told Julia. 
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that he had a client who wished the advantl^^e of a refusal 
of the Oakley Estate, if she intended offering it for sale. 
She was surprised, and asked what she had to do with 
the property m question, to which the lawyer replied that it 
was ners by right of purchase, her brother Sir James having 
l)een the purchaser : and he added that if it was not her 
intention to offer it tor sale he hoped that she would not delay 
to take actual possession. On no account would she sell the 
•estate if it were hers, as she hoped some day to reside there, 
she answered quickly. The lawyer smiled at the blunder, 
but expressed his extreme gratification that she had coine to 
so desirable a resolution, although his client would, he knew, 
be greatly disappointed. 

(Tulia would probably have felt her curiosity stimulated to 
learn who this aspirant to the Oakley Estate might be, but 
that she was thoroughly preoccupied with the Newgate aiTair. 
"Pray, Mr. Saunders, is there any penalty attached," she 
asked, ** to an individual lending any instrument or other 
quiet aid, by which a prisoner is enabled to escape from 
confinement?" 

** Good gracious. Miss Wold worth ! Any penalty 1 " he 
exclaimed. "Yes, the severest. If the prisoner be attainted of 
treason, death ; and as a principle, it is generally agreed by the 
judges that the * rescue is punishable in the same degree as 
the offence of which the prisoner is guilty, whether treason- 
felony or trespass ; and the penalty for the private person 
who rescues is the same as for the officer who connives at 
such rescue." Julia remaining silent, he went on — "Consider, 
Miss Woldworth, how much more culpable than the prisoner 
is the officer or private person who plans and abets such an 
offence against public justice. In tne prisoner the natural 
desire of liberty pleads strong on his behalf, but for an officer 
to wink at or a private individual to contrive such a crime is 
culpable to the last degree." 

"Heaven help my weak head and bad heart !" said Julia, 
starting up and traversing the room ; " I cannot go the roaa 
this wisdom indicates, for the life of me." 

" Miss Woldworth," said the lawyer, in evident alarm, "I 
trust you will hearken to me without offence." 

" Say on, sir," she replied. 

" One of the very severe penalties for rescue is the utter 
forfeiture of all the goods and chattels to the Crown, beside 
the extreme penalty of transportation for life, which the 
person implicated incurs." 

" Heaven help us ! " said Julia again. 

" I trust most earnestly, madam, you will never, directly 
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or indirectly, involve yourself, under mistaken ideas of 
generosity, in such a dilemma." 

Julia turned quickly, and said, ^ No, Mr. Saunders ; my 
family has suffered to extinction, in the space of a dozen 
years, because they would be safe, above the petty squabbles 
of their kind. It is hardly needful to lecture the last of the 
race, and one no longer young, to beware of too much 
generosity and venturesomeness. I see you smile, Mr. 
Saunders, and well you may." 

** Pardon me, madam ; but the next time you come into 
Court, be pleased to employ another counsel, or you will not 
need anyone on the other side, I promise you." 

Julia looked up inquiringly, ana Mr. Saunders laughed out. 

**You said that you were the last of your race and no 
longer young. Now, I am compelled to notice this, as it is 
part of the case. The family papers show you to be in your 
twenty-sixth year, of which you lack no less than ten months 
and two weeks ; and, terrible as this age is, it is not all. 
You are most attractive in mind and body, and you have a 
fortune superior to anyone in the Eastern Counties. Of all 
Uving beings, you are the person whom I should most fear 
for excess of generosity and venturesomeness. The whole of 
your confidence in yourself is misplaced. You are likely to 
be most courted, most powerful, most wilful" 

Miss Woldworth looked up, and said calmly, *' You can 
come to me or send to me, and tell me if I am doing 
foolishly." 

Mr. Saunders replied. " I can do so with profit to you and 
satisfaction to me, if I know what you are about." After a 
pause he went on, " You may safely trust me, Miss Wold- 
worth, with your purposes or difficulties. I am not such a 
fool as not to distinguish between the largeness of views 
commendable in a cliejit situated as you must be, and one in 
my own position of life. I will go further, and say I do not 
expect you to confine your views to actions which admit of 
no possible difference of opinion ; but ruinous actions I wish 
you to avoid, and with such a tether as this, judge if you 
can find it unprofitable or vain to make me the depositor of 
those plans, which I know in your boundless generosity and 
self-sacrifice you will be meditating, and by which, unless 
advised, you will destroy your usefulness in life." 

"Do you mean to say," said Julia, slowly, "that you 
pledge yourself to receive communications of danger and 
'difficulty with inviolable confidence, and with my feelings of 
honour, and that you will be my adviser under the full con- 
viction of the reality of what you have just declared ?" 
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** Yes ; absolutely," answered Mr. Saunders. 

" Then," added Julia, " look at these, and get me out of 
this difficulty." And she put into his hands Nat's letters. 

Saunders turned red and white as he read : he took out 
his handkerchief and wiped his eyes. At last he started up. 
"He won't do it, surely he won't!" he said, in almost a 
beseeching tone^ looking up at Julia. 

She showed him the Uue and Cry, 

He read the advertisements, and wiping his bald brow, 
he exclaimed, ** Did you know of this intention before it was- 
carried out?" 

Julia answered, " No, it was too late, when it came to my 
knowledge." 

Saunders asked if he might be entrusted with the letters, 
adding, '^ I need hardly say that my sole reason for wishing 
this is that in my iron safe they will be less likely to involve 
the lad, and that being entrusted to' your legal adviser 
without loss of time, tne offence will appear unpremedi- 
tated, and I think weaken the force of the indictment. That 
poor Nat will be caught is a dead certainty ; he has gone 
about it just as if he intended to leave his clue at every 
step." 

Miss Wold worth said she would ask my consent, and 
coming to me in my room, she and I agreed that, as my hus- 
band^ who was expected home to-day or to-morrow, knew 
nothmg of the matter, it would be bad policy to retain the 
letters in the house — "only, dear Julia, beg him to do his 
best for the lad." 

The lawyer took the communications, deposited them in 
the ample pocket of his old-fashioned coat, and turning once 
more to my beautiful friend, he said, " If I feel happy that 
you have eranted me this interview, it is from the conviction 
that I shall be able to lessen your anxietv, and accomplish 
somewhat more satisfactorily the end you have in view, thaa 
you would have done without my professional experience ; 
but there has indeed been a playing with fire in a gunpowder 
mill. Believe me, my dear young lady, caution is nearer 
Heaven than rashness." 

My husband did not return as he was expected to do, but 
sent a letter stating that his business would detain him a day 
or two longer in town. He observed that he had not sent 
down the Courier newspaper, because the servants might get 
hold of it. and, remembering my connection with the Lo&, 
might reflect impertinently on things they had no concern 
with. He stated, generally, that any more deplorable expo- 
sure than that which had taken place at the Criminal Court 
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liad not occurred for many years. He said that Mr. Tiemy 
met him as he was going out of Brooks's, and cried out, '' By 
the way, Cotton, you come from Suffolk) don't you ? Do you 
know anythhig about these Lofts % " 

** Of course, my love, one never knows any disreputable 
persons, however near they are to you, so I denied any 
knowledge of such people, and stated that we held out at 
Hadleigh Grange, a nouse lately in the possession of the late 
Sir James Wolaworth." 

'* Ah, ha ! " said Tiemy, *' that's quite another sort of 
thing ; the Woldworths were of the right sort." You see, 
dear Martha, that the Woldworths' name is an introduction 
to good society, but the Lofts' enough to pull a royal mer- 
chant down. By the way, there is a report in the Courier 
that Gipsy Browning has escaped from Newgate ; that is a 
bad look-out) for it was pretty certain he would have been 
•executed next Monday, and the nest of poachers and 
blacklegs broken up. John Loft was examined, and is re- 
mitted to the Marshalsea. I am afraid we shall have to give 
up living in Suffolk, unless Lavenham Hall should be sold. 
I nope, when I return, to find you quite strong and bonny." 

As I could not see clearly to read in consequence of the 
extreme debility which had come upon me, I heard this 
letter only through the medium of Julia's voice. 

I felt while it was being read that my face was suffused 
with crimson. There was a kind of inexorable clearness in 
Julia Woldworth's utterance : but not an expression of any 
kind escaped her lips, either during her reading the letter or 
alter. 

'* Oh, dear, Martha," said Julia, '* here's one from glorious 
old Nat," as she dived her hand into the post-bag. ' No, it 
is not) nor do I know the writing. Shall 1 open it ?" 

**I)o, dear Julia, for I cannot even raise my head from the 
pillow to-day," I replied. 

^ Yes ; it is Nat s though," and she began to smooth the 
-epistle and flatten the creases occasioned bv hasty foldings. 
It ran thus : '* Hip, hip, hurrah ! Coz. Dick% got off. There 
was no fellow there to drop the flag to tell when the start 
was all right, so the horse that gave leg first had all the best 
of it) and I'm ready to bet 7 to 13 on the ^ipsy ; but, no, 
dear cousin, 111 never bet more ; your poor httle pet was the 
last bet I made about, and that turned out too sorrowful 
even for my idlest times. Why did you let that bouncing 
black filly write to my landlady? .She —that is. Mother 
Smith — ^was quite saucy enough before; and why, dear 
Martha, didn't you write a line to me yourself ? I'm out of 
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heart about you ; your little thin, shaky words made me 
tremble in your last letter, and I wanted to see your hand- 
writing affain. Your friend Julia Woldworth is all very 
well, but that is, if you are strong. If she's good and khid 
to you 111 let her have a husband of mv finding. Oh, 
cousin, I do wish you had waited till I had grown up ! I 
would have hunted up someone that would beat Cotton all 
to ribbons. My swell friend George has been here, and given 
me such a start : he brought me the Iltie and Cry news- 
paper, and there I found a hundred i)ounds reward offered 
for the recapture of Browny, and fif tv pounds for the appre- 
hension of the fellow that gave him tne files. 

" * I need hardly ask if you are glad to hear of the poor 
fellow's escape,' said my gentleman friend to me. ' Of 
course I am,' was the reply. * I wonder, Nat, who mve the 
man t^ose files,' was his next remark, looking whilene made 
it as pale as death. ' Do you think,' I returned, ' it could 
have oeen brother John ? ' 

'* ' Gentleman George laughed, but it was a pained sort of 
laugh. ' I wish that may be the nearest you can come to the 
solution of the difficulty,' he replied, but so seriously I felt 
hurt. I told him that it was never worth bothering himself 
upon such a guess, and he seemed to take heart as he said, 
' I don't think it is ; I believe I should have heard of the 
riddle before if it concerned me to solve it,' he replied. 

'* Bother Gentleman George ! he had me there, cousin. I 
had a message from the Marshalsea last night. John 
declared he must have three pounds ten out of the ^^q 

?ounds ; but how am I to pay Gfentleman George if I do 1 
he worst of it is. that I am not quite clear myself yet. 
There's such a coniounded rumpus below with my Isuidladv 
and some people at the door, that I can't write any more till 
the fellows are ^one." 

Up to this pomt the letter is in Nat's handwriting, but 
the rest is in quite a different style. It ran thus : — 

" At the earnest request of my dear friend Nat I continue 
the information he was prevented from completing by 
arrest. As I suspected, his kind heart led him into a 
dangerous action at the solicitation of the prisoner himself. 
The noise which had disturbed him and me was occasioned 
by the entrance of two Bow-street officers, whom Mrs. Smith 
was resisting entering into her house, from the belief that 
they were bailiffs, and could not enter if the door was 
closed. The altercation terminated in the men forcibly 
entering Nat's room, and suddenly seizing and handcuffing 
him. They requested me to accompany them also, which 
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I did, but as they had no warrant for my apprehension, I 
told them I should do so simply as a matter of con- 
venience. I asked them upon what charge they seized; my 
friend, and they told me at once, showing me the legal 
instrument for * felony.' * Pooh/ said Nat, * felony, indeed !^ 
*Yes, sir,' replied -the shorter man, good-temperedly ; ' f or 
aiding and abetting Reuben Browning to break out of 
Newgate.' * Well, what's the proper thing to do, officer ? ' 
askea Nat. ' Why, we could go in a hackney,' replied the 
man. *Very well, then, this gentleman,' turning to me, 
* will, I doubt not, do me the favour to direct my landlady 
to call one. The officer bowed his head, and I ordered a 
coach to the door. 

** When I returned, Nat said to me — * Sir, your name has 
never been associated with blackguardism and felons : let 
me implore you not to mix up yourself with this affair, 
which must at least be a scandal if not a personal annoyance 
to you.' The officers looked astonished at Nat, whose man- 
ners were suddenly so serious. 

'^ I assured him that nothing he could say should induce 
me to leave him till I saw him safe out of his trouble, and 
that a^ for shame and scandal, it was what we did, and not 
what inen said of us, which was the subject of terror or 
rejoicing ; that I had lived long enough to know that there 
is no snare so fatal to honour or to virtue as ^ the fear of man.' 
The brave lad looked up astonished at me, and we all went 
down to get into the hackney coach. As I was about to step 
in, Mrs. Smith plucked me by the sleeve, and whispered in 
my ear — 

" ' Will fifty pounds do it, sir T * No, indeed, Mrs. Smith ; 
it's not a thing of that sort,' I replied. * Will seventy do 
it?' she rejoined. ^That lad's my pride, he is; he's a bom 
honour to any woman, whoever his mother may be.' ' No, 

food friend,' said I ; * it's not that sort of thing at all.' * WelL 
11 go to the workus',' she said, beginning to cry ; * he shall 
have the hundred, that he shall.' Seeing the poor woman 
would not or could not understand, I told her ttiat I would 
try my best. * But/ said she. * try the fifty first, you know.' 
"'Pray, sir, don't keep us nere all day, said the officer • 
so I stepped in, and tola Nat what had happened. All haa 
a laugh at the woman, but I was struck by a remark which 
fell from the smaller and more intelligent of the two officers, 
to this effect : * This might be, and no doubt in old. hard 
times would have been construed into what the law knows 
as * rescue,' that is, offering a sum of money to the officer 
in custody of the prisoner to connive at the escape of the 
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.same.' * IVe heard it said,' interposed Nat, ' that nothing is 
so catching as prison.' All laughed. ' I mean,' rejoined the 
lad, Hhat no man can go much about prisons without 
becoming a prisoner himself soon, for there's such a lot of 
crimes in one man trying to comfort a fellow-mortal in a 
•close cell, that ten to one but the law will have you some- 
how or other.' 

" * 111 tell you what it is, sir,'» said the officer who had 
spoken before, ' you may laugh at what I say, but to visit at 
a prison is a trade of its own j it is not anyone or everyone 
wno can do it all at once. 'Tis not the first boy you meet in 
the street as can ride a racer, sir, to win ; no, it wants a 
well-trained jockev for that, to know when to pull in, when 
to ply the spur, wnen to lift the head, when to ease one side, 
when the otner. Well, sir, a man can't visit Newgate unless 
he has almost as much knowledge and tact, wi^out a fall 
and perhaps a broken neck to boot.' 

" Nat was too much amused with the inan^ to feel what I 
experienced, the truth and terrible significance of the 
remark. At length we arrived, and surlily and badly enough 
was poor Nat received. It was in vain I implored to be 
admitted into his cell. I was literally taken by tne shoulders 
and forced into the streets. 

*' Late in the afternoon as it was, I was fortunate enough 
to catch ' Fladgate' of the firm living in Hatton-garden, and 
who have the management of most of the criminal business 
of Newgate, and asked advice of him. 

' Mr. Fladgate looked at me very hard, and I nut five 
pounds upon the paper before him. He crumplea it up, 
and putting it into his pocket remarked, * Your friend, for 
the luture we will say our client, is a greenhorn of the 
freshest grass, sir; but that's not the worst of cases if— if^ 
if he can put the muzzle on. For one man who has been 
convicted on the strength of the case, ninety-nine have been 
convicted on the weakness of their own jaws. Now, sir, can 
you effect that for us on his behalf and your own V 'I 
said I could not get to him, for the authorities had turned me 
out neck and crop.' ' Oh, that's the game, is it ? Well, it 
is not surprising either, for it has got governor and turnkey 
into a terrible mess. The escape from Newgate after sen- 
tence of death 1 Egad ! I don't know how the fellow did it : 
but will he hold his tongue V 'I don't doubt it if you tell 
him to keep quiet.' ' Well, sir, come with me : I must see 
him at once. Of course he bought the files and gave them 
to Browning ; but when and how ? ' I replied, * I really 
did not know.' ' You may tell me safely enough,' said 
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Mr. Fladgate, ' as it is better that I should know, because 
when I have every bit of information I know where the case 
is weakest and where strongest.' I answered that I had 
simply spoken the truth. ^That looks well/ said the 
lawyer, rubbing his hands ; and off we started. 

'* * Stop for me outside/ said he, and I will see my client 
and be back in no time.' I had now, for the first time, 
opportunity to inspect that gloomy prison which seemed to 
defy all human ingenuity to move a stone or scale its loftv 
walls. When Mr. Fladgate returned he expressed himself 
satisfied with the prisoner, but by no means satisfied with 
the case. I can only relate one sentence, as he was very un- 
communicative ; it was this : * Confound it, that business of 
the watch is the deuce ; it's like a brass button on a man's 
coat in a duel — a sort of guide to the adversary's bullet. 
Why, I would myself sooner have lent him the money out of 
my own pocket. It's worse than trumping your partner^s 
best card, and revoking at the same time in order to do so.' 
' Will the Court allow counsel for the prisoner ? ' I asked. 
'What fee will you give?' was the rejoinder. * Any that 
may be asked,' 1 said. ' Twenty-five 1 ' he asked. * Fifty,' I 
replied. 

* * Take my advice,' he said, * give me leave to write 
twenty-five on my instructions, and let me hand it to a 
young fellow I know, who will work his heart out, and not 
nm away from the points I get up for him.' 

" I stopped and wrote a cheque on a blank piece of paper, 
* My name is a secret to all,' I remarked. All right, sir, 
you don't think me a bom fool to blab in a matter of this 
kind.' I begged pardon; he instantly recovered his good 
temper and said, * 1 believe the Court vrill grant counsel on 
the prisoner's behalf, but at any rate it canx refuse what we 
call watching the case, which comes in the end to the same 
thing. What I can't understand is this, how with the won- 
derful influence you possess over that lad, and the interest 
you take in him, you should have nermitted him to run his 
head into the halter in this stupid way.' I merely replied, 
' I did not know of it.' As I desire to save post, I can only 
say, I am, your obedient servant, — George,^* 



CHAPTER XXHL 

OAKLEY PAEK. 

The incident which occurred a few days after the imprison- 
ment of Nat, made the following events in Norman Oakley's 
life a matter of public notoriety, and I have asked my friend 
Julia to note them down for me. 

It was on the evening of the day that Reuben Browning 
sent his message, threatening to denounce Norman for for- 
gery, the evioence of which both the threatener and the 
threatened knew to have been in the possession of the late 
Roderick Woldworth and now at Hadleigh Grange, that the 
terrible scene of violence occurred between Hortense Browning 
and her lover and betrayer. The affairs of Norman were thus 
precipitated to a climax. The temporary command of money 
his mother's death had given him, and the prestige of the 
future baronetcy, and the assumed mastersnip of Oakley 
Wood, gave him prodigious advantage with the gipsies, two 
of whom, belonging to the central tnbe of Hagar, he met at 
Norwood, and induced them, by a present reward and a 
future promise, to hide in Oakley Park till he could get down 
himself As no public conveyance could start till morning, 
he hired a gig and drove down, changing horses on the road. 
When he arrived at Sudbury he took a saddle-horse and 
rode direct to the old place of rendezvous in the wood, which 
he had so often visited in his younger days. It is of impor- 
tance to describe the park in a measure. Oakley Hall stood 
with its face to the wood just mentioned, and separated 
from it by about two hundred yards of green sward, with no 
tree of any dimensions on it. As you entered the wood 
there were two or three pathways made by passengers; one 
on the right, which had evidently been a cart track, led to 
the highest spot in the wood ; following this for five hundred 
yards or thereabout, the track suddenly terminated in the 
abrupt edge of an old marl-pit, which was very steep on two- 
thiros of its circumference, but gradually sloping on the 
other. 

When this marl-pit was dug, no living man could tell. 
There had grown up several large trees in different parts ; 
and at one time the steepest part of the pit could have been 
easily ascended and descended by means of the branches of 
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flome large tree which overlapped the ridge of the pre- 
cipitous side : but for several years even this had been 
impossible; for, blasted by lightning, the tree had been 
split up, and presented only whitened and bare forks^ mere 
ghosts of the forest. It was this side of the marl- pit which 
constituted the favourite haunt of the gipsies, because from 
this point they obtained an entire command of both roads, 
and of any egress or ingress to the Hall. To this pathway, 
therefore, Norman directed his horse. He was soon greeted 
with a shrill piping, which he answered, and in a few seconds 
found himself in the company of his confidants. 

It was here he planned the entrance into Hadleigh Grange 
by a walnut tree which grew almost into the dressing-room 
window on the south-west side of the building. The par- 
ticulars of this have already been narrated, and, as we saw, 
all went on smoothly till the discovery of old Hagar's medal. 

This medal was regarded with superstitious reverence by 
the whole tribe, who believed it to be the identical token 
given by Abraham to Sarah's Egyptian handmaid. It is not 
«asy to be accounted for that this wonder-working relique 
should have been bestowed by the gipsy queen upon a 
house-dweller. Whether Hagar's head was, as Julia Wold- 
worth said, really affected at tne time cannot now be known. 
It is certain that the discovery of the medal in the stolen 
packet alarmed Norman's gipsy confederates, and roused 
their terror no less than their veneration. It was certain 
that the possession of it would have to be accounted for, and 
that the person to whom Hagar had surrendered it would 
have a right to the obedience of the whole tribe. 

The two comrades told Norman that he must be content 
to remain in the neighbourhood till the tribe came to Oakley 
Wood, which might be in a month or six weeks. When 
Norman pointed out that it was Reuben who had been men- 
tioned as the person against whom the bann was spoken, the 
elder comrade said it might be so, but the tribe would deter- 
mine that ; at all events, he continued, Norman Oakley 
could not be such a fool as to think that they were going to 
be driven out or brave the vengeance of all the tribes which 
visited these climates for lettmg him go before the matter 
could be heard by the older men of the tribe. "No," he 
went on, ** you are safe enough with us, if you deal all 
fairly ; but if you attempt to give us the slip — well, the 
harm will be your own doing." 

Norman promised to remain, and soon congratulated him- 
self on his resolve, for, on visiting Sudbury in company 
with his two friends — who never allowed him far out of 

p2 
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their sight — he became aware that the veritable Sir Edward 
Oakley was staying at the Crown Inn, and in daily consul- 
tation with Saunders. He believed that his half-brother 
had not recognised him, and be^an to entertain the idea of 
removing him from his path, behoving that by so doing he 
should reinstate himself in fortune, power, and consideratioa. 

"That man,'' said he, to the elder of his comrades, and 
pointing to Sir Edward Oakley as he walked up the street, 
is a hundred thousand pounds out of my pocket. If his 
horse would tumble and break his rider's neck, I'd give his 
groom a thousand pounds for the animal, if he were not 
worth fivepence at a horse fair." 

** That's a large sum of money for carrion," replied the 

gipsy. 

^ Especially when paid in golden guineas," said Norman. 

" I should like the refusal of that job myself," retorted 
the gipsy, ** if it could be put off till the tribe were about to 
flit.' 

"It's all the same to me, groom or gipsy," said Norman. 
Whatever may be thought of this, whether it were a 
deliberate plotting of his half-brother's death, or only a 
proposition to be repented of as soon as made, I cannot 
pretend to determine. 

Be this as it may, Norman, a day or two later, called upon 
the medical man of Sudbury, who had attended Charles 
Oliphant in his illness, and in the course of his visit, with a 
strange kind of fatuity, observed, " Have jrou seen your old 
patient's father lately, doctor 1" " Yes." rejoined the other, 

he has paid me two or three visits. " What, is he under 
your care, then T " Partly so," said the doctor. 

" When did you put your bet on Fairfax ?" asked the other. 
" Well, I hadn't the money," was the reply. 

'* You were never such a flat as to let that chance slip 
through your fingers, doctor." 

The physicking man shook his head, and replied, laughing, 
that the country was so healthy he could hardly make the 
two ends meet. 

" Confound it, doctor," said Norman, " if you had laid a 
thousand on Fairfax, as I told you, you would have thirty- 
six thousand this day." 

*'But I never haa a thousand pounds in my life, sir?'^ 
' retorted the mortified man. 

" That's because you get your patients well — so soon," said 
Norman, adding the last two words after a pause and lq a 
low tone. "Now," he continued, "if you were just to try 
the other thing, don't you believe there's many a young 
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fellow would be glad to tip you the golden guineas and put 
you into a good thing at the Derby or the St Leger ? Now, 
there's myself^ for instance ; if old square toes there was off 
the hooks, why I could spare a thousand and not feel it. 
unless the old fellow should marry a young woman first ana 
leave someone behind to inherit." 

"Well," replied the doctor, "you may save yourself the 
trouble of cutting up old square toes, as you call him, for I 
can tell you he has a long-standing disease of the heart, 
and his life is not worth a year's purchase." Norman wrung 
the doctor's hand, and then, with a half-comical expression, 
said, * * Of course what I have been saying is all joke ; still, it 
would ruin me if square toes were to marry or live to the 
age of two hundred. Ill tell you of the first good thing that 
turns up, I promise you." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

OUB LOVE TO "black FILLY." 

DuBiNG the day I rallied so much as to be able, not only to 
sit up, but to get downstairs and attend a consultation with 
Julia and Mr. Saunders, who had been sent for instantly on 
the receipt of Mr. (Jeorge's letter. Saunders desired to know 
what Miss Woldworth wished done in the matter. Julia's 
answer was, " Mrs. Cotton and I are one family ; but she is 
married and responsible to her husband ; I am free, and 
take advice only from you, Mr. Saunders. My wish and, 
therefore, Mrs. Cotton's, is that you should write your best 
of letters to Mr. (Jeorge, and tell him you undertake to pay, 
on behalf of Mr. Nathaniel Loft's friends, all the expenses he 
may have incurred, or may hereafter incur, in affording the 
best assistance to the accused ; that the friends have the 
highest confidence in his judgment, and feel the deepest 
gratitude for his sympathy ana powerful support." 

Mr. Saunders observed that he did not see any obiection 
to that course ; he thought it both reasonable and right. 

Julia cried impetuously, ** Now don't you hurt the young 
man by limitations or demurrers : do you understand \ " 

The lawyer laughed and repliea, ** My dear lady, the world 
has wonderfully perverted views of my profession. It 
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attributes all the meanness of our clients to our advice, 
whereas, in the majoritv of cases, we run the risk of losing 
our clients' confidence altogether in our endeavour to enlarge 
and liberalise their views. 

Julia rejoined there were people and actions that required 
special dealings, and the case before them presented such, 
and would not admit of hard terms ; to which Mr. Saunders 
assented, promising to submit to Julia herself the copy of 
the letter to Mr. George. 

** By the way," said Julia, " tell Mr. Greorge to send his 
letters and Nat's directed to me, as, between ourselves, 
Captain Cotton feels hurt at the transactions altogether." 

On the succeeding day mv husband returned and expressed 
his sorrow that he had been kept in ignorance of Miss 
Woldworth's stay at the Grange, as he should have deemed 
it no less a duty than a pleasure to have returned if only to 
welcome her. The pain that i)assed over my face I suspect 
was detected by Juha, as I noticed that it was with difficulty 
she suppressed the answer which rose to her lips. She 
bowed with her coldest acknowledgment, and replied, ** Had 
I found Martha better companioned my residence would 
have been at Eglantine Lodge, where I had determined 
and expected it to be." My husband observed that I had 
made so admirable an exchange it was half a pity for my 
sake he had come home. 

Julia remarked pointedly, "I wish for my sake, at least, 
you had more seriously considered this question before you 
broke up the family at Eglantine Lodge. 

I put up my hand gently towards my friend, as I saw my 
husband colour deeply, and knew that her words contained 
a double sting. Thej'^ lowered him to the condition of being 
acceptable only for his wife's sake. This was intolerable to 
a man who looked upon his wife as an appendage, and it 
was from the last of the Woldworths that this humiliation 
came. 

Hurt and humiliated, he unfortunately turned to me and 
began to give me the latest news of the deplorable affair at 
Newgate, and with bitterness and contempt declared his 
intention of repudiating everyone connected with it. I, 
who saw the thundercloud gathering on the face of my 
dauntless friend, ventured, when my husband had concluded, 
to put in a gentle word, expressing a hope that out of past 
errors warnings might be laid to heart, and from their ashes 
a better mind might be eliminated. 

My husband observed, with bitterness, that the gallows 
was a good teacher to others, but a bad foundation for the 
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respectability of a family as society was at present consti- 
tuted. 

I said I hoped he had no literal meaning in what he 
uttered. He answered that he had seen Serjeant Bulrode at 
Brooks's, who declared he saw no other termination of the 
affair possible or desirable, and he was bound to say that he 
fully concurred in this opinion. " What says Miss Wold- 
worth ?" asked my imprudent husband. 

** You cannot be serious in asking my opinion," she said. 

" Upon my soul I am," he observed ; I immensely relish 
the freshness and the clearness of your opinions." 

** Mv serious and decided opinion is, sir, that the sooner 
you change your society of Brooks's for that of the noble 
boy's in Newgate, the better for every quality of head and 
heart, aye, and everything else that makes the man, except 
frivolity, varmsh, and plausibility." 

The bolt fell too decidedly to be warded. My husband 
blanched at the onslaught, and remarked, " Society, Miss 
Woldworth, entertains opinions the very converse of these." 

'* I am no stranger to, and not excluded from, this society 
of which you stana in such awe," she replied. " ** I know its 
tyrants, and I know also its slaves ; the former groan under 
a pitiful ambition, but the latter brag and bray oeneath the 
yoke of a contemptible debasement." 

'* Have you reflected, madam," said Ulick, '* that singu- 
larity is an intolerable affectation, and tabooed in this very 
society?" 

'' Did you never hear that the pheasant's plumage was 
intolerable to the multitudinous barndoor fowls ?" was the 
rejoinder. **It is the coward among the animal and the 
foulest among the insect class that herd in indiscriminate 
throngs, following, with a ludicrous sort of warning instinct, 
blindly the guiding of some self -elected superior. The man 
who comes nearest the image of Him in whose likeness he 
was made, is the one who acts with a noble independence in 
the direction which the dictates of an enlightened and all- 
sympathising humanity suggest, and not the one who, in 
the concourse of his fellows, meanly truckles to a pretentious 
elevation which his nature and his inward consciousness 
belie, because some bolder knave than he has the audacity 
to arrogate to himself an excellence to which in his private 
life or public haunts he is the least entitled of all men to 
presume on." 

"Would Miss Woldworth be pleased to reflect that all 
this individuality would prove a great bore to society which 
ill brooks pugnacious opposition to its creed," said Ulick. 
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the copy of the indictment, and I tell you that the jud^e 
cannot put to you any other question than that contained in 
this piece of paper ; it is all in Latin, and so you can't read 
it ; but the meaning is that you, witn felonious intent, did 
procure certain instruments^ to wit, housebreaking imple- 
ments, and did, with premeditated malice against the peace 
of the King, convey the same to the prisoner then under 
sentence of death, whereby he did, etc., etc. Now, my fine 
fellow, the fact of the purchase of the files is all you could 
assent to, but that's not the case — that would be a special 
plea, all good and right ; but you throw yourself upon the 
country to deliver you from the felony, and, if you please, 
that's quite another thing ; and you know that you are * not 
guiltf/f* and it is for the Court to find out if what you did 
amounts to sufficient evidence of the crime. And as you are 
asked, 'Guilty or not guilty?' to this crime, you have no 
alternative, as an honest man, but to say * Jf'ot guilty,' and 
leave the rest to the Court and your country.' 

"To my great relief," continues Mr. George, " Nat said he 
would abide by this decision and act accordingly. Before I 
left him he said, * I am distressed about Brother John ; if 
this thing ^oes against me, as I suppose it will, I shall no 

longer be in a position to help him and .' I would not 

suffer him to continue, but said that his friends had taken 
up his case warmly, and had resolved to provide for John. 
His mother's ill-health and his younger brother's death, of 
which he had just heard, seemed to distress him. After a 
pause he said, * I should like to know how a horse is to run a 
chance weighted in this way.' And as I was leaving he con- 
tinued, *Give my love to Cousin Martha and the "black 
filly." ' I do not know what this means, but when I said I 
would he seemed amused and said * do.' 

" I am compelled to send this early to post, but I shall try 
and keep a register of our actions for post to-morrow. Many 
thanks for the kind letter received irom Mr. Saunders, of 
which hereafter. — George" 

On the succeeding day, which Julia and I were spending 
seriously and sadly, a letter came from Mr. Saunders. It 
ran thus : — 

" To-day being fixed for the trial. I was early at Court, 
but found it inconveniently crowaed. I have obtained, 
through the kindness of the Solicitor-General, a comer of a 
desk where there is ink and P&pei'} &nd I shall write my 
letter as the case goes on. The case is called. Nat is 
coming in in custody of the Governor. He looks greatly 
altered, being pale, thin, haggard, and wonderfully thought- 
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ful for a lad of his a^e. I think the feeling of the Court 
is against him, which is singular, as the Act is not generally 
unpopular, but the contrary. The jury has been impanelled. 
I have seen the indictment; it is carefully worded, but I 
think there is a complication in the * facts' set forth between 
the actions of the prisoner at the bar and those of the 
escaped felon, upon which a strong point may be made. 
Best, who has been entrusted by Fladgate, looks a very 
young man, and is extremely nervous. I hope they have 
not made a mistake. His eye is dull, and he seems unable 
to answer the questions put to him by his friends at the bar 
about him. Nat has pleaded * Not Kuilty,' in a quiet tone 
which I like. Best rises : * My lord, before my honoured 
brother begins, may I crave a httle indulgence, thus far, for 
the prisoner, whom, by the kind permission of the Court, I 
am allowed to represent in this cause, as through a practical 
joke of the escaped felon's grandson, his thigh has been 
severely fractured and has never been perfectly healed. I 
hold in my hand a letter from the eminent surgeon, Mr. Clive. 
that the prisoner at the bar cannot stand for any length oi 
time without great pain and the danger of breaking the 
union of the bones which have been imperfectly set.' The 
hit is a good one. The Solicitor- General is up in a moment 
to second the recommendation, and Nat is provided with a 
seat which he can occupy, except when specially addressed. 
I shall only tell the heads of the Solicitor-General's speech. 
He has touched upon the various laws which have been 
passed on the crime of 'rescue,' and the heinousness of the 
offence ; he is defining what rescue is, and now shows how 
the facts he is about to establish indisputably imply the 
offence charged in the indictment. I have never heard a 
clearer statement, or more convincing, in my life. The shop- 
man has been called : he has recognised Nat ; the watch has 
been produced, which has Nat's name inside the case ; the 

* files are described ; the case found and the broken olade 
admitted to be both identical with those sold to the 
prisoner. The admission of the prisoner to the escaped 
lelon at all times is proved by the gaoler. Best rises. 

" * When was the prisoner last admitted?' ' On the thir- 
teenth of November.' ' At what hour was the prisoner 
ordered to leave V * At four in the afternoon.' * Did he see 
the prisoner Browning at a later hour V The answer was 

* No.^ 

" ' May I call back the last witness, my lord V says Best^ 
in a bland tone. * What was the day on which you sola 
these files to the prisoner at the bar V * On the thirteenth 
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of November.' * Now, you are on your oath : at what hour 
did you say you sold them V ' At dark, I know.' * Well, say — 
was it five, six, seven, or eight o'clock in the evening 1' * It 
might be six,' said the man ; * I know it was after my tea.' 

• And what may be your tea hour?' * Four or maybe five.* 
' Did you take tea earlier that day V says the junior for the 
prosecution. * No, for my missus had been out, I remember.' 

'* Best asks permission to call the gaoler. ^ I do not at all 
wish to catch you in a trap, but I think you said the 
prisoner saw the felon Browning for the last time in prison 
on the thirteenth, and was excluded at four o'clock ?' * Yes, 
sir^' said the man. *Did anyone see Browning aftor the 
pnsoner V * Yes, sir, his daughter.' * You may s^nd down.' 

" Hortense Browning called. 

** The Solicitor-General rises : * My lord, it is clearly for 
the ends of justice that this witness should be called, but 
I had not contemplated from the nature of my instructions 
that she would be called under the new circumstances which 
my learned brother Best's examination has brought to light.' 

" * You have long been on terms of intimate familiarity 
with the prisoner at the bar V * No, I have notj' was the 
reply of Hortense Browning. * Take care, that m the at- 
tempt to screen your paramour you do not implicate your 
own safety ; for it is come to that,' said the Solicitor-General 

* Sir, I have only spoken the truth ; to answer as it seems 
you wish me, woula be to blacken my soul still deeper, and, 
to save myself, swear away an innocent life.' The eflfect upon 
the Court is thrilling — you might hear a pin drop. 

** Best rises. ' Hortense Browning, the Court, by the mouth 
of the Solicitor-General, asks nothing of you out the truth.' 
The Solicitor-General bows to the young man. *Tell the 
Court what you mean by saying that you have not been on 
terms of familiarity with the prisoner at the bar.' 
^ ** I could not write the girl's tale, but it is a plain confes- 
sion of early acquaintance with Norman Oakley, subsequent 
thraldom under nim at Lavenham, his jealousy, nis rejection 
of her and her father, his brutal attack, and poor Nat's res- 
cue. The half of the Court are in tears. The Solicitor- 
General asked, * What motive had the prisoner then for visit- 
ing your father?' * The same as Mr. Howard, who died 
abroad lately.' * It is clear, my lord, it would be irregular 
to ask if she conveyed the files to her father in prison? * I 
did nothing of the kind,' said Hortense, ' nor did I even know 
of them.' The rest of the witnesses proved nothing. 

** The case stands that Nat bought the files, conveyed them 
to the prisoner, and that with them the prisoner escaped. 
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There has been a pause; I have seen the counsel for the 
prosecution, who say that conviction is a dead certainty, 
although the case has been carefully got up. 

" Best rises. ^ The case for the prosecution stands simply 
thus : the prisoner at the bar bought some files, and some- 
thing like them were found about the cell of the felon. 
Browning^ who is supposed to have used these files to effect 
his escape. Now, this must be acknowledged about as un- 
satisfactory a state of evidence upon which to convict of a 
capital felony as I could desire for a first case, in which I 
have the disadvantage of following so revered and learned a 
gentleman as he is to whom the Crown has entrusted this 
case. Do not let one single thought lurk behind in your 
mind that probably if due caution had been exercised the 
missing links might have been discovered ; that argument 
might have applied to me but not to my antagonist. No, 
gentlemen, of this rest assured, that if further investigation 
would have strengthened the case — ^if , indeed^ it would not 
have weakened it^—the results of that investigation would 
have been forthcoming. As I have nothing but my simple 
plain facts to depend on, I must give you an instance of the 
truth and applicability of what I say, by referring you to my 
fibrst cross-examination, wherein it was shown, not only that 
the prisoner was not in a position to communicate with the 
escaped felon, but that the files were not purchased till all 
hope of such communication was at an end. I will merely 
state to the Court that I intend to make a great stand upon 
the established maxim that, when a bill of indictment is found 
charging a man with a crime, and he pleads the general issue 
* not guilty,' the jury are charged generally with his deliver- 
ance from that crime, and not specially from any fact or 
facts in the commission of which the indictment charges the 
crime to consist. Now, gentlemen, I do not call upon you to 
deliver the prisoner from the charge of having bought files, 
and left his watch in pawn for the payment. The act, if 
proved, is not what you are asked to deliver the prisoner 
from. It is nothing when separated from the other facts 
upon the record. In simple English, I ask you to put out of 
your consideration this fact for a minute, and take the other 
facts on the record. The second fact should be that the 
prisoner gave them to the felon Browning, and with mis- 
chievous intention. The next fact to be established is 
that these special files were found in the possession of 
the felon, and that with these he made his escape. I 
suppose that the removal of the great stone in the war- 
ders passage, which appears to have been the real means 
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made use of by the felon, no one would dare to presume to 
have been effected by these files ; but I leave this, because I 
wish to show that the case as it stands, without one word of 
defence, is utterly insufficient. In simple phrase, gentlemen, 
the main fact upon which the whole charge rests is wanting, 
and no amount of facts can supply the omission. I pray the 
j ury not to be led away by any specious inferential reasoning, 
it would be merely to enter upon the defence to say, if 
all the facts had been establisned, that no English jury 
could be found to deduce from them the criminal inten- 
tion. But without this there is no f elonjr, and the indict- 
ment is not worth the material on which it is written.* 

'* The post is going. I must conclude, or it will be too 
late. I will send the verdict by an express. Best is rapping 
hard at the judge, and I see why. —J. Saundbes." 

The intense anxiety felt by Julia and me as we read the 
lawyer's letter made it wretcned for us until we heard on the 

f ravel the gallop of the promised special messenger. " Send 
im to the Kitchen, and feed him well," said J una, running 
out and seizing the letter, which she read aloud to me, 
with rapid, trembling voice, first looking at the end to get 
quicker at the information, but without success. It went 
on with Best's appeal, which was clear and cutting, con- 
cluding with : " Gentlemen, I claim the verdict for 
the release of my client at the bar in the name 
of criminal justice, which demands that the essen- 
tial facts of the indictment shall be sustained without 
& flaw, and which would be outraged by such mani- 
fest failure as has marked this case throughout. I claim 
the verdict for the sake of virtue, which would be shamed if 
the motives proved to have actuated that generous lad were 
to be forged into weapons to strike him to the heart and 
render him a spectacle of infamy. I claim the verdict in 
the name of the peace and security of our homes and our 
firesides — the aim and object of all laws — which would be in 
continual jeopardy if the steps of the best loved and most 
generous are to be dogged and watched, and traps thus set in 
their way at every step ; so that no father would ever leave 
his home in peace, no mother would ever rest her head in 
safety upon her pillow, lest some noble impulse of the true 
English breed, some touch of the spirit of the noble Howard, 
might be strained so as to bring her darling to the scaffold. 
I claim this verdict in the name of Him' — and here he paused 
and looked up solemnly — Who declared that on the awful 
day when judge and jury accused and counsel, shall all stand 
at His bar together, He would say to the man who ministered 
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to his fellow in prison : ' Inasmuch as ye did it to the least 
of these My brethren, ye did it unto Me : enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.' 

" So saying, he ceased, in the most intense silence I have 
ever witnessed. 

** I don't pretend to have given his speech well ; but I can 
tell you the effect was great even upon the old stagers. The 
Lord Chief Baron has got on his spectacles and is recapitu- 
lating the evidence, which is nothing like so bald and 
imperfect as Best pretends; still, no doubt, the time of 
purchase of the files has made an ugly breach in the chain 
of evidence for the prosecution. The Chief Baron has gone 
off on a long, dry legal disquisition in reply to some of 
Best's statements about /acte and inferences. The jury seem 
puzzled to understand what he is about. Best looks quiet 
and satisfied, but the Solicitor-Greneral is fidgeting. He 
now gets on the subject of rescue, and, after a long argument, 
tarns to the jury — * If you, gentlemen, can beKeve that the 
prisoner did not purchase those files, and did not give them 
to the felon, and that they were not the identical files found 
afterwards in the prisoner's cell, then give the prisoner at 
the bar the benefit ; but if you see no reasonable doubt of 
these facts, then let no morbid apprehensions deter you from 
a duty which religion and patriotism alike demand.' The 
jury nave retired. There is a restlessness in the Court. The 
Chief Baron has retired, and the SoKcitor-General has just 
been speaking with me. I told him I feared there was no 
chance for the prisoner. He said he was not quite sura 
* Best is a little terrier dog who will make his teeth meet 
where he lays hold.' I told him I did not think so much of 
his speech. * That's because you don't know a London jury 
of that class. Between ourselves, his is safer law than the 
Chief Baron's to-day,' said he. After a moment's pause he 
<;ontinued, * I can tell the moment I see their faces what the 
verdict will be. They are returning. Here comes the Chief 
Baron. Il^s all right, 

" * How say you, gentlemen of the jury, are you all 
agreed ? ' The foreman stood forward and, looking boldly 
round the Court, said, * Yes, my lord' 

" ' What say you then, gentlemen, guilty or not guilty ? ' 

'* * Il^ot guilty J my lord,' was the clear and ringing reply. 
' The shout which followed this announcement rang 
through the Court. What the judge said, or what the crier 
called out, or what the officers did, it was impossible to do 
more than surmise. Poor Nat sat silently. The judge at 
length was heard to say, * Nathaniel Loft, the young man at 
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the bar, is discharged/ As Nat stood up the Chief Baron con- 
tinued, ' Let me warn you to be more cautious in your 
actions for the future. There can be none here who do not 
rejoice at the termination of this affair, and wish you well/ 

" Nat bowed low to the judge, and said he had had much 
kindness shown him throughout his trouble. The Chief 
Baron looked up and nodded to him, with a kindness I had 
not thought his face could exhibit. 

" As Nat went out the judge observed, * The poor lad will 
be pulled to pieces without ; 2 he has any friends here they 
would do wisely to get him away auietly in a coach; and if 
he left town for his home it would oe wiser/ Soon, deafen- 
ing cheers were heard, and I having written all I had to 
write in Court hastened out. It was Mr. Best who, leaving 
Court, had been recognised. 

" When Nat appeared with Mr. Fladgate, Mr. George, and 
myself, I had to entreat the crowd to have pity on the lad, 
and not break his leg again by crushing upon him. By the 
kindness of many who heard me, a wall was formed to pro- 
tect us, and we hurried Nat into the carriage. Another 
deafening shout, and scores of efforts to shake Nat by the 
hand delayed us, but at last we got to Lisle-street, where, 
such was the crowd, that we bade the coachman drive on to 
Mr. George's residence in Park-street, St. James, by which 
means we baffled the throng. 

** My messenger waits to receive this : his charge is four 
pounds ten shillings. I have not paid him, as I thought it 
would secure greater speed ; but I promised him you would 
give him a good feed and his full charge, with an extra five 
shillings if he got to you by eleven at noon. I hope to 
return by coach to-morrow. I asked Nat if he had any mes- 
sage ; he said he had intended to write, but as I had done so 
he would merely send his love to his cousin. Mr. George 
said, * You have forgotten the " black filly. ^^ ' * No, ' replied 
Nat smiling, * I have not : and if you join me, we will both 
send our love to " black filly." ' His friend observed, *" Never 
having seen the horse, it would be letting him in if it 
proved some four-footed creature on the common.' Nat re- 
plied, * She is the best bred, most beautiful- conditioned, and 
noble-paced filly man ever clapped eyes on ; she is a little 
warm- tempered, but generous in action, and with courage 
which would astonish the people who favour the Oaks/ 
But I must not delay, as every moment is of value. — Your 
obedient servant and friend.— J. Saundebs." 

* What does Nat mean, Julia, by the * black filly' ? " I asked. 
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*Have you forgotten his cautioning you against letting 
the black filly do your work for you 1 " returned Julia. 

I laughed, and said, '* The impudent lad did not allude to 
you there ? " 

" Yes, but he did," she answered. 

" I feel such relief at this termination of the trial, dear 
Julia, that I can hardly stop to plead poor Nat's excuse, and 
you are too truly what he says to take offence at him," I 
remarked. 

- Julia said, " If Saunders does not bring the boy home, I 
shall never forgive him. What is it, dear Martha ? " 

'* You forget." was my rejoinder, " Lavenham Hall is in 
the hands of tne mortgagees, and Hadleigh is no home for 
poor Nat ; I am sure he would not accept it, although I 
could desire nothing so much —now." 

" But Mr, Wells, dear, has room enough for both of them, 
And would be only too glad of their company." 

For a moment 1 felt pleased, but then I said, sorrowfully, 
**It is sad to think Nat should leave this house for a 
stranger's." 

" But," responded Julia, cheerfully, " as I am to reside here 
during Captain Cotton's absence, and Nat is getting on in 
life, I cant have him here. Suppose he should brin^ this 
Mr. George with him, a pretty pickle we should all get into." 

" If you please, madam, Mr. Saunders would be glad to see 
you," broke in Mrs. Fenton, and addressing Miss Woldworth. 

'* Is he alone 1 " was the question asked by us both. 

" No, ma'am, he is not alone, although he bade the servant 
say Mr. Saunder's alone ; there are two gentlemen with him." 

Julia assisted me downstairs into the library, which was 
but dimly lighted. We soon recognised Mr, Saunders, and L 
catching sight of Nat, threw my arms round his neck, and 
kissed him. 

Kecovering with a violent effort from his emotion, Nat 
said, *; Miss Woldworth ! " 

' Julia turned round with a quizzical look, and said, " Here 
I am, sir." 

" May I hope you will not allow my friend here to con- 
clude I have promised more than I had power to perform, 
when I ask permission to introduce him to you. Julia 
looked in tne direction indicated. **Mr. George, Miss 
Woldworth." 

As each caught sight of the other clearly, they mutually 
started, and became embarrassed. Julia recovered first, and 
holding out her hand, observed, **We have met elsewhere." 
All but the two themselves looked up amazed. 

Q 
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Julia then came forward to Nat, and shaking him heartilv 
with both hands, said archly, *' You do not deserve that I 
should so greatly rejoice at your escape when you treat me 
like one of your racing colts." 

Nat coloured^ and turning to where I stood talking with 
Mr. George said, " Forgive me, madam, I cannot keep up> 
gaiety in the face of that sorrow." 

Julia's eyes filled as she replied, " n you there is nothing 
to forgive : my own heedlessness is inexcusable/' 

The lad said with a smile — 

** A false start is all very well, but it will never do to jib ;. 
but don't be hard upon me. Cousin is very bad ; when she 
walked over to Mn George she was just like one in the 
staggers." 

.Julia said, softly — " She is very ill, but she says she is only 
weak." 

'* Where's that fine gentleman-husband of hersi Now, 
isn't it enough to make one a rufi^an to see a bom cart-horse 
like him, only because he has had impudence enough to run 
his head into a thoroughbred's stable, kick out against such 
a gentle, sweet thing, who is as free of any kind of vice as a 
home-bom Arab ? " 

Julia could not be hurt with the lad, singular as the phrases 
were, for it was evident to her that Nat's love for horses 
was a genuine thing. When he spoke most from his heart 
it was of horses. . rerhaps Nat's abstract notion of beauty 
was equine ; and to this he referred as his standard of doci- 
lity, form, motion, couraj^e. Nobody who looked into his 
face, as Miss Woldworth did, and saw the play of his features, 
could doubt his perfect sincerity. It was this which took 
away every particle of ofiensiveness about the language. 

This little side dialogue was interrupted by Mr. Saunders, 
who asked Nat if he should prefer the Parsonage or the 
Grange to sleep in, as Mrs. Cotton would not hear of their 
lodging at the Crown Inn. 

*' Dinner and tea are both ready for you now in the next 
room," I said. 

When the repast was over and the company gone — Mr. 
Saunders to Sudbury, and Mr. George and Nat to the Par- 
sonage, where Mr. Wells was waiting for them — I observed 
to Julia — 

" That is the young man you met at Florence, and to whom 
you behaved so badlv. He is madly in love with you." 

" Heaven forbid ! ' said Julia. 

I looked up amazed, and said—** I cannot understand why 
you are so naughty towards him. Did you ever look intO' 
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his face ? " There was no reply, so I continaed — " His eyes 
are simply beautiful, and must have been stolen from his 
mother in some loving, trusting moment." 

'' Martha, love, do not tell me of all this j it makes me 
afraid ; you know I am a coward at heart. I have let you 
behind the scenes, and you have witnessed how tawdry all 
is there." 

There was a long pause, which 1 broke by saying, "I am 
wiser than of yore, and see more clearly, Julia. There is 
something of your brother Koderick in his eyes, and he loves 
you " 

Miss Woldworth interposed, **Do not breathe such a 
thought. I fear him more than I like to tell." 

I was alarmed, and asked, ''Have you any reasonable 
ground for this a^ntipathy 1 " 

" It is not antipathy, she whispered, ** but a feeb'ng that 
I would fly from him to the other end of the globe." 

I walked feebly to my friend, and, putting my arm round 
her neck, looked into her troubled eyes and said, ** Tell me 
&11 your heart, as though you were a child and I your loving 
mother." 

Julia hesitated, be^an, stopped, and then in a low voice said, 
** He has a look which strongly reminds me of him whose 
grave is yonder ; he has more than once cast on me his very 
glance. It stirs a tumult within of pain and fear which I 
camiot allay, and which I can call l^y no other name than 
helplessness. I have often dreamed of him, but always in 
connection with Charles. I have taken up the impression 
that she who bore one bore the other also ; and, as Charles 
waa reputed an only son, I fear some mystery, some false- 
hood to the dead." 

This last sentence was said with vehemence. 

I) with a sigh of relief, answered, **I thought so: and 
therefore I will speak, ana with the weight of one who is 
dying and loves you more than words can tell, far more than 
in yourself lies, though I love you well for yourself." 
. Julia bent her beautiful head close to me, and I con- 
tmued :— 

. " The error of our life is the neglect of the present, either 
in deference to the past or in delusive expectation for the 
future. Neither the past nor the future have a claim upon 
ns equal to the present. The dead have not a right upon us 
greater than the living; our regrets are caused by our 
perverse misapprehensions of this great truth, even as our 
keenest disappointments are caused by our absurd expecta- 
tions about to-morrow. That which is now is the thmg to 

q2 
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advantage ourselves by improving to the best of all our 
faculties." 

JuKa nodded assent, and I went on : — 

"Why, then, do you load that young man with burdens 
derived from suppositious incidents and by the weight of 
your imagined obligations towards the dead ? " Julia seemed 
about to answer, but I said, " Do not mistake me ; I am 
not pleading for nim, but for what is right , just, and, there- 
fore, hopefuL Look at him simi)ly as he is ; judge his 
affection in a just balance, prove him by honourable tests, 
deal fairly with your own heart ; cramp not your generous 
enthusiasm, nor your instructed judgment. Your love is a 
noble prize, worthy any man's wmning, and you may keep 
it lealously, but not meanly. You are not to yield it to the 
indifferent man of society whose self-possession is simple 
impertinence, nor to the fortune-hunter whose assiduities 
are flimsy hypocricies, nor to the coward whose vacillations 
afford but a base of sand for the domestic buildmg : but you 
may yield it to the earnest, though modest, man wno knows 
the worth and tremUes for the loss of that which ought to 
be, and is, priceless to him.'' 

I, Julia, looking up at my friend Martha as she ceased 
speaking, saw that which mortal eye was never more to see- 
the old radiant beauty which nad characterised her at 
Eglantine Cottage etherealised. The expression of her whole 
face was replete with animated hope and truth and faith. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GEORGE OLIPHANT PLEADS. 

Miss Woldworth had made an appointment to take posses- 
sion, with all the old formalities, of the Oakley Estate, on the 
morrow after the interview related in the last chapter. The 
hour appointed was three in the afternoon. I was too feeble 
to leave my bed, and my friend Julia tells me that, on 
entering my room after breakfast, she found me in a calm 
sleep. She therefore dressed herself in warm clothing for 
a morning's walk ; it was a lovely winter's day, and the sun 
was shining with a clearness and a warmth as though he 
would obliterate the memory of his forgetfulness during the 
two preceding years. The feverish night, caused by a dis- 
tressful restlessness, gave Julia a sense of refreshment as she 
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stepped out on the garden walk. After a few turns sh& 
moved to the gate which led to the church. She had seen 
no one, not even the gardener, and she had no fear of meeting 
anybody at that hour in the churchyard. She directed her 
steps to the grave of Charles Oliphant, which lay between 
the two buttresses on the south side of the church. She had 
not visited the grave of late, but her present trouble of 
spirit gave no indication that this neglect arose from altered 
feeling. On the contrary, the calm which had for years 
settled upon her when she bent her steps hitherward, seemed 
on this occasion to have taken wing, and the old trouble come 
back again. After a long pause she stooped and picked out 
a few weeds which the early frosts had not withered when 
it nipped up the flowers, and, then looking at the headstone, 
she read the well-known inscription. When she came to his 
age — eighteen years — and the date, she exclaimed, **nine 
years ago, and he in his nineteenth year only ! And I seven- 
teen ! — not quite so much, Saunders says." 

At that moment she neard the sound of a footstep, and 
beside her stood the stranger whom she had met at Florence, 
and to whom she had been introduced at the Grange on the 
preceding evening ; instantly she began to move away with 
rapid pace. " St5.y, Miss Woldworth," said the young man, 
"you have no rignt to treat me thus." She paused, and 
approaching a step or two nearer, he exclaimed, ** No human 
being has a right to use a mighty power simply to crush ; 
you do me a grievous wrong to refuse to hear me speak ; you 
can have no title to inflict on me hours of suffering." Ju]ia 
looked at him, but with trouble in her eyes, and said with a 
voice slightly tremulous, ** I will hear you, if you please." 
" Oh, Miss Woldworth, do not reprove my words, but unbend 
to me a little, and do not terrify me by instant response." 

*' You say I wrong you ; that can hardly be so, she said, 
gathering composure. " May I speak and show you how it 
is so ? " he rejoined. Julia looked at his excited and distressed 
face, and then replied, " Yes." " And will you kindly listen 
till my tale is told 1 " he asked. " Yes, was again the 
rejoinder. 

'* Charles Oliphant was my half-brother," he began. **I 
thought as much," said Julia. " By the same mother 1" 

" Ah, no, madam," he rejoined." " Then why are you called 
Mr. George 1 " " That is simply my Christian name." 

" Are you an Oliphant too i asked Julia. " Yes," was the 
reply. 

" Then you are much younger than poor Charles 1 " ** No, 
alas ! I should have been three years nis senior had he still 
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been living.'^ Miss Woldworth looked puzzled, and said 
kindly, **iIow I will hear you out." 

He began : ** Charles's mother was a Miss Nugent, bom in 
Virginia, apad as her family was of the old religion, as it is 
termed, she was sent to a convent in Italy to finish her edu- 
cation, which, I believe, means to be kept out of harm's way 
till her parents could find her a suitable husband. 

" At this convent she formed an intimacy of the closest kind 
with Carlotta Clermont, between whom a compact was made 
that whichever married first, should claim the other for brides- 
maid ; and as Miss Nugent was the elder of the two, it was 
taken for granted that Carlotta Clermont was to officiate in 
that capacity for her maturer friend. This compact had 
been made about twelve months, when, to Miss Nugent's 
boundless deKght, she was recalled to be married to an 
EngKsh gentleman of good family and fair fortune. On the 
eve of the return she wrote and obtained permission of her 
parents to brin^ the orphan Carlotta Clermont home with 
ner ; and this, with the consent of her guardians and the 
principal of the convent, was accomplished. 

" My father saw Miss Nugent, and was content to ratify 
the agreement conditionally entered into between her family 
and nis mother, who was sinking rapidly into her grave. 

** By a strange ill fortune Carlotta Clermont had not yet 
arrived, being detained on the way by friends ; but a few 
days previous to that fixed for the marriage she reached 
the house, and was soon in the midst of Miss Nugent's 
mysteries. 

'* The day was a warm one, and it was in a cool summer- 
house that my father and Carlotta met. He had b^n 
directed there by Mrs. Nugent, who told him that it was 
there the young people intended to pass the early hours of 
evening, fey some mischance Miss Nugent was not present, 
and when Mr. Oliphant entered he was astonished to see 
only a young fairy, with her round straw hat thrown far 
back, and her chesnut hair clustering about her fair head 
and face, with laughing blue eyes and rosy cheeks, and 
pretty, coquettishly-demure, half-religious dress, who 
olushed and looked all abashed at the handsome young 
man before her. To the young man the pretty vision of 
natural beauty before him was most interesting. After 
observing that he had been directed to that spot, he fell into 
easy chat with the beautiful girl, and when, after an hour, 
Miss Nugent made her appearance, dressed in the extreme 
fashion of the day, my father turned with reeret from the 
simply-attired and graceful girl, to go through the tedious 
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round of commonplace twaddle, which alone could he in 
unison with such an attire as Miss Nueent's. 

'* My father, of course, met Carlotta frequently j he might, 
however, have saved himself and her, but that m the very 
week of the proposed marriage with Miss Nugent his mother 
^ed. 

" In his distemperature of grief my father sent his mo- 
ther's confidante and nurse to seek Carlotta secretly, and 
bid her come to him, — a strange, mad folly ; but the thina 
^was done, and the girl who loved him with a wild kind of 
ignorance of what all that inward turmoil meant, crept 
away, and followed the old nurse to my father's. 

" In the garden, beneath the beautiful shady trees which 
sheltered the rustic seat from the morning sun, the naive 
and simple girl of scarce seventeen summers met my father, 
who was sad and solitary, as only a man without hope can 
be. He drank in all the beautiful maiden told him, and as 
he expressed how isolated his heart would be when she left 
him, with confusion in voice and face she confessed she had 
thought of him only, by day and by night. 

" Madam, my story is long ; I will make it brief. My 
father and Carlotta Clermont ran away together, and were 
married, unknown to any but themselves and the old nurse, 
from whom I have heard the tale till I have thought my 
heart would break. A heavy sin it was said to be : and yet 
it was gently visited upon my mother. A year of nappiness 
such as few have ever seen followed this union ; the playful- 
ness, the lovingness and the tenderness of my mother were 
.a theme for those who knew her to dilate upon years after 
she was laid aside. My father's love for his young wife was 
intense : the terror to him of my birth was a subject of 
ridicule, but it was a terror inspired by other than simply 
human agency. 

" My girl-mother died on the evening of the day I was 
bom." 

Gteorge Oliphant stopped a moment, but Miss Woldworth 
remained witn her eyes fixed on the ground, and he re- 
sumed : — 

" I think, now, my father's grief slightly affected his reason, 
for although my mother appears to have accompanied him 
to his own church, and to have died without expressing a 
desire for the last offices of that in which she nad been 
brought up, still my father, a strict Anglican, allowed the 
priest to dispose of all the funeral obsequies as he thought 
xnost in accordance with what was suitable to a Catholic. 

** Before my mother had been dead a year Miss Nugent 
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made overtures to my father to renew his engagement, ex- 
pressing her perfect forgiveness for .the past and her 
unabated affection for him. In about a year and a half after 
my mother's death my father was married to Miss Nugent. 
From earliest memory pain and humiliation were my lot. 
Oh, to long for a mother s love as I did, and to have nothing 
in its place but downright hate ! It became a creed at home 
that (rod had visited my parent's sin upon my mother by 
cutting her off in childbed ; and the motive of this is easily 
seen. My father heard it so often and so confidently 
repeated, that when my half-brother Charles was bom, it 
was taken for granted by my stepmother, and acceded to by 
my father, that he should be the heir, and that I was to be 
called * George ' simply. 

" Poor Charles, who was naturally a warm-hearted boy^ 
was brought up to take his mother's part against me, and 
from my father he had all the love which shows itself in 
action, whilst I sat silent in the room-comer, hoping for the 
crumbs that fell from the master's table. 

** But for all this Charles had a love for me, and I both loved 
and admired him. Charles became fatter, happier, livelier 
than I, so that others besides our home circle loved 
him best. But when we went to school, then my home 
became intolerable. I was chastised for his faults, till 
the poor child himself became careless in wrongdoing, 
knowing with a certainty that I, and not he, should 
suffer. One person beside old nurse preferred me, and 
that was a Swiss teacher in our school, who, on his 
returning to his native Berne, offered to take charge of 
me for three years for twenty pounds a year, and find me in 
everything. My stepmother caught at this with unconcealed 
ioy, for which, but that I stood in terror of her, I would have 
kissed her. Charlie sat with his thumb in his mouth, looking 
wistfully at me with his big blue eyes ; my father alone 
turned pale and appeared to choke once or twice els he took 
his tea ; I ate but little, and then ran away to the garden to 
hide myself and my longing desire to be away. Two hours- 
after, my father found me and said in a strange tone I did 
not then understand : * Do you wish, George, to go away to- 
the Swiss mountains — they are far, far off, in a strange land ? ' 

" * Oh yes, oh yes ; vejry, very much,' I replied. 

" * For three years, George ? ' asked my father in a husky 
voice. 

" * Oh yes, indeed T was my reply, * because by that time I 
shall be old enough to be apprenticed like other lads, and Kve 
alone.' 
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" * Don't yoa think/ resumed my father, *you would wish 
to come back before three years, George V 

" * Oh no — do let me go : when I get old enough I will 
work for all the money, and give it back to you again.' 

" I did not understand my father's emotion ; I went on my 
knees and cried, ' Oh, do let me go ! have pity on me, do — 
do!' 

*' My father left me, as I thought in anger, and I threw 
myself down in despair and wept till I was well-nigh 
stupified. After a short interval he returned, and taking me 
up in his arms, said gently, ' You may go, George, but cry no 
more. Go to bed, and I will make arrangements for your 
travelling in the morning or to-night, whilst you are asleep.' 
This last sentence soothed me, and I put my arms round his 
neck-for the first time in my memory ; he kissed me with 
a face damp with tears. I went to bed and slept." 

** Stop," said Miss Woldworth, " there is somebody in the 
ivy there, watching us." 

Julia was conscious at that moment of a feeling similar 
to that which had, years gone by, prompted her interposition 
in behalf of Charles Oliphant, and this made her pause. 
The man who had conceal^ himself in the ivy of the buttress 
did not make his appearance, and she concluded therefore 
that he was still hiaden there. For a moment or two she 
stood irresolute, but her attention being partially taken off 
by seeing her pony phaeton driven past by the south road, 
she turned to her companion and said, with an unexpected 
sternness of voice,. ** i am on my way to Oakley Bwdl ; I 
cannot indeed entertain you there, because it is too scantily 
furnished with attendants, but you can either accompany 
me thither, or reserve for another opportunity the conclusion 
of your narrative." 

The tenor of this sentence was so unlike the expression of 
voice and manner in which it was delivered, that George 
Oliphant's eyes gleamed with pleasure as he remark^, 
"That if Miss Woldworth would allow him the former 
alternative, he should be only too anxious to embrace 
it." With ner eyes still fixed upon the shrouded buttress of 
the church, but without being able to detect anything 
stirring there, she allowed her companion to accompany her 
back to the Grange. By tacit consent George OKphant 
took the reins, and the outrider preceded the carriage. On 
the road the story was resumedj and the voung man related 
the result of his long residence m Switzerland, the death hj 
yellow fever of his stepmother, and the determination of his- 
father that Charles should learn something of English law 
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under Saunders, and in the neighbourhood of his grand- 
father's proi)erty. The narrator went on to relate the effect 
upon his father of the lamentable death of his half-brother, 
and it was not without emotion that he alluded to it and 
the subsequent illness of his father and their travels 
together. 

All this occupied the time till they arrived at Eglantine 
Cottage, where they left the carriage and proceeded on foot 
to Oakley Park, Here it was that George spoke of the 
meeting in Florence ; the effect it had proauced ; the mis^ 
apprehension of her name from its Italianised pronunciation 
at the Villa, where her singing moved the audience to tears, 
and made him so restless that his father insisted on his 
quitting the south altogether/' Here the speaker paused, 
and his lip jiuivered. " My story is not completed," he 
resumed: ** it cannot be." 

** Stay, interposed Julia, with a little uncertainty in her 
manner ; " was your half-brother of the old religion when 
he came to England ? " 

" I heard nothing to incline me to believe to the con- 
trary," was the reply. 

'^Aiid are your' asked Julia, looking at him earnestly. 
"No, madam," he rejoined; ** strange to say I was never 
even baptised till I was sent to Switzerland, and then I was 
taken to the Church in Geneva, and received the rite from 
a Calvinist minister. Both my father and I are simple 
Anglican Episcopalians, but mv long residence among the 
excellent Nonconformists of the mountains has made me 
view with sympathy most forms of Christian worship." 

"You remind me," remarked Julia, "that I never ques- 
tioned Charles about religion, nor do I remember he ever 
spoke to me upon the subject.' 

The reply of her companion forcibly impressed Miss 
Woldworth. **I am not aware that Charles had gone 
through experiences enough to have that personal concern 
in the matter, which suffering never fails either to extinguish 
altogether or kindle into a long and lasting flame." 

Both walked on in silence, till they approached within a 
few yards of the south-east comer of the wood, when the 
fine old hall came in sight. "Here, Mr. Oliphant," said 
Julia, ** I must part with you." 

" But not thus. Oh no, not so. Miss Woldworth, I implore 
you," was the answer. " No rest will my eyelids find if you 
dismiss me thus coldly, thus proudly. What have I done 
that you steel your heart against me 1 Oh ! if you knew the 
misery of that first night 1 left Florence ! Misery, I say, in 
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^earnest truth, I never thought I could experience. If you 
knew the long, weary, restless, half -despairing hours I spent 
last night ! Oh ! what would I not give — what not attempt 
— to gain one word of hope ! " 

^ He seized her hand, which for a moment she appeared to 
yield, and quickly attempted to withdraw. 

" What can he done ? Oh 1 Julia, I love you, indeed ! 
Oh ! do not you avenge on me my mother's bUnd idolatry !" 

Julia's hand was powerless in his, and as her eyes were 
suddenly raised to his face, she trembled, for the conversation 
of the previous evening came vividly across her memory. 
Then, with uncertain utterance, she said, '* Mr. Oliphant, 
you have taken advantage of me ; the story of your life, 
told with sounds of voice which could not but awaken the 
old memories of girlhood, has been narrated well. It is a 
difficult tale at best to withstand. No woman, who is not 
better schooled than I, could hear your mother's brief bio- 
graphy without entertaining for her an intense interest, and 
your own childhood's struggles are apt to rouse our sym- 
pathies. Your passionate pleading on your own behalf at the 
•end of such a narrative was a little uidtair, and, with a storm 
which has borne before it aU my judgment and prudence, 
you have environed me round with a troupe of associations, 
sympathies and interests which I cannot see clearly through, 
and which therefore exercise over me a strange and bewilder- 
ing fascination. I avoided you in Florence, because my 
position towards the dead wa^ undefined in mv feelings and 
<;onscience. I saw and dreaded your relationship to him for 
whom my girlhood's sensibilities had been aroused. The 
light your history has thrown upon the past and present 
dissipates all that was clouded, but it has given a fresh power 
into your hand. Fence myself round as I may, it must come 
to this. I do not repent what has taken place. I do not 
ask you to repent it ; but you must feel yourself free. Your 
father's haste and sad experience must teach you caution." 

"Madam-:— may I presume to say Julia? — Miss Wold- 
worth's blood mounted to her temples — " one word, and let it 
be this," he resumed : ** My father's love never knew ebb 
from the first moment he saw my mother's face, but kept 
due on till he lost her in the grave. My mother's love never 
paled, but glowed with unabated fire till light could enter 
no longer her dying eyes, and her babe of a day old was 
motherless. I will suffer or do what you impose ; but 
love you with all my human heart I do and will j and can 
no more help doing so than can the dew help faUing on the 
flower." 
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" Perverse man ! " reioined Julia ; ** what confusion you 
will get me into at the Hall ! It is half-past three, and 
I was due there three-quarters of an hour since." 

" May I see you again to-morrow morning 1 " was the 
petition. 

Julia started from him, saying, " I shall give you no more 
leave — it is waste of breath ; so get back to the Lodge with 
all speed, and tell Simpson to give you dinner. Heaven 
help us poor fools of women ! " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

FATAL, AND FULL OF INCIDENTS. 

When Mr. Oliphant the elder became aware of the nature of 
Lady Oakley's will, he put himself at once into communication 
with Saunders. His present visit was undertaken alone, as 
since the death of his son Charles he had never allowed his 
surviving son Greorge to approach the fatal spot. Thus it 
was that we fouDa Greorge in lodgings in town while his 
father was at Sudbury. He had a double object in consult- 
ing the lawyer ; first, as to the propriety of openly taking 
up the baronetcy^ and secondly, as to the nroper provision 
to be made for his half-brother, Norman Oakley, whom he 
considered harshly dealt with by the will of Laay Oakley. 
The only efficient cause of delay arose from Saunders' 
representation of the character and pursuits of Norman; 
but as Mr. Oliphant determined that this should simply 
modify the mode of administering the provision and not 
influence the determination itself, Mr. Saunders agreed to 
obtain copies of both wills, viz., that of the late oaronet, 
together with that of the deceased Lady Oakley; and it was 
actually at the very time that Mr. Olipnant was making the 

Sreliminary arrangements to secure the independence of 
forman that the latter was speculating, to say the least of 
it, upon the death of his benefactor. Mr. Saunders had, as 
we know, been withdrawn from his usual work to go to 
town on behalf of Nat, and thus the completion of the deed 
of settlement on Norman Oakley was defeated by an accident. 
It was on this veiy morning when Julia met Mr. George at 
the grave of Charles Oliphant, that Saunders was receiving 
his final instructions to settle eight hundred a year on 
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Gorman for life, with the additional power of bequeathing 
one-half of the amount of such annuity to any assignee he 
might appoint. A messenger was sent to the Crown Inn, 
where he was supposed to be staying, to ask him to come 
to the lawyer's office, as Mr. Oliphant was anxious, now 
that his son had arrived, to announce to Norman what he 
had done ; but the young man was nowhere to be found. 
It appeared that early that mornins Norman had heard that 
a young claimant to the title had appeared. In order to 
watch the proceedings he left his chamber early, and walked 
Across the fields towards the church by Hadleigh Grange. 
What he contemplated may be surmised from the fact that 
he loaded a brace of pistols, which he carried in his great- 
coat pocket, whilst beneath his inner coat he carried a light 
dirk, with a fine sharp blade about five inches long. When 
he arrived at his destination he saw by the lengthened 
shadows of the bright winter sun that the grave of Charles 
Oliphant had a visitor, for the shadow of a female figure 
slanted beyond the west buttress. With extreme caution he 
drew near, and soon distinguished the voice of a man. It 
was indeed George Oliphant's passionate appeal to Julia 
Woldworth which he heard. The passions of jealousy, of 
self-pity, of hatred, of fear, took their turns in his iU-dis- 
oiplinea heart and head, and in their wild confusion lashed 
him on. It may be thought that the idle talk which deals 
with killing or poisoning some obnoxious person is doubtless 
a foolish but a very harmless practice, and that to attribute 
anv evil consequence to such expressions, and to such a 
habit of thinking, is to strain a moral unduly^ yet surely the 
mind gets familiarised to the deed by entertaining the crime 
in thought. 

It was by an impulse, hardly to be justified by prudence, 
that Norman Oakley left a position in which he could hear 
well enough all that was needful for his information, and 
actually ventured behind the ivy of the mid-buttress of the 
south wall of the church. Had Miss Woldworth walked 
close up to the spot she would have stood face to face with 
the eavesdropper. It was her first impulse to do so, and 
it was only the presence of George Oliphant which restrained 
her. When she saw the pony-carriage, Norman's eyes were 
sharp enough to detect it too ; and when her companion 
walked out of the churchyard in the direction of the Grange, 
in company with her, the stung and half-crazed watcher 
hurried through the fields to Sudbury, with a precipitation 
which was never for a moment arrested till he arrived at the 
stables of the Crown Inn. 
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Just at this moment the pony-carriage with the outrider 
passed the lower comer of tne field on to the high road which 
led to Eglantine Lodge. Norman suffered some minutes to 
elapse before he saddled his horse. When, with the assist- 
ance of the stable-boy he had completed the task, he left 
word with him that he was going to ride to Lavenham Hall, 
but would return in the evening. On arriving at that turn 
in the road which, the reader is aware, brings the traveller 
to the foot of a steepish hill, Norman took the right-hand 
road, and jumped his mare at a double-ditched quickset, 
which skirts the south side of the wood, and reached Oakley 
Park five hundred yards towards the south of the Hall. 
Here he tied his horse to a hedge-stake^ and made his way 
to the loftiest edge of the deep, old marl-pit. Here he stooped 
till he brought ms head in a direct line, which commanded 
both the front of the old Hall and the footpath which led to 
it from Eglantine Lodga 

He had been here but a few minutes when he saw his suc- 
cessful rival accompanying Miss Wold worth. The scene 
which has been described was all witnessed by the ill-starred 
watcher. As he saw Mr. Qeorue take the hand of Julia and 
raise it to his lips, he clutchedTthe weapon he had concealed 
in the pocket 01 his great-coat. As Miss Woldworth began 
to depart alone, and pointed her finger towafds Eglantine 
Lodge, Norman started full pace down the hill. Presently 
he came to a halt, and returned with quick step till he had 
well'^nigh reached the original position. It was here that 
some brambles and thick underwood overhung the loftiest 
edge of the precipice. In a minute or two a young man, 
with joyous, elastic foot, and turning round every Hve or six 
paces, came in sight. 

" I declare," he said, half aloud, " this hill commands the 
house ! There she goes. Can those men be labourers who 
stand at the edge of the wood exactly opposite the door ? I 
wish the day were clearer. Mercy on me ! it is just upon 
four o'clock. Surely, this is the shortest and the happiest 
day of my life ! " He put his hand out to thrust aside a 
branch. ** Heyday ! this road is very dangerous ! If I had 
not been on the look-out, I might have experienced an ugly 
fall. Is that water at the bottom ? " He took a clump of 
wood and hurled it down. "It is frozen. This should be 
railed off, surely." 

He was standing meditating upon the brink, when a flash 
of fire came, and a report followed. Instantly the young 
man fell. Simultaneously there rose the figure of Norman 
Oakley, but before he could advance a step ne was pounced 
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upon from behind, with the vigour, the fierceness, and some- 
thing like the howl of a beast of the forest, by a man of 
unwonted agility and power, and with the desperate deter- 
mination and vindictiveness of mortal hate. The weight of 
his antagonist prostrated Norman, and he fell along the edge 
of the precipice ; but, fortunately for him, his assailant fell 
heavily too, over and somewhat beyond him. Instinctively 
Norman put his hand into his coat pocket, and had just timo 
to produce the butt end of his second pistol when his enemy, 
rising on his knees, came heavily forward at him, and with 
one hand grasped his throaty while with the other he closed 
Norman's nana so forcibly over the pistol butt, that he cried 
out in pain, and was compelled to leave the weapon 
iQ his pocket. He knew that he had cocked the pistol 
a moment before; he knew, too, that his life was hang^ 
ing on the veriest thread, and that to escape was all he 
could hope for. His left hand was now disengaged. With 
this, therefore, he seized the discharged weapon, which he 
had felt lying close to his side. Mastering the barrel, he 
dashed it with all his mi^ht into his assailant's face. The 
pain was so great that his enemy, whom he had recognised 
to be Reuben Browning, the escapes felon, started to his feet, 
but. in the act brought his iron-heeled shoe crushingly on 
Norman's already hall-numbed nght hand. The bloodof the 
gipsy was roused to frenzy. With rapid action he seized 
Norman by a leg and by the neck-cloth, and raised him above 
the level of his head; and before Hortense, who came rushing 
up from the steep side of the wood, could arrest her father's 
arm, he had hurled Norman down the precipice, who in 
falling caught hold of part of Keuben's dress, whicn, though 
it had given way in Norman's hand, had yet overbalanced 
the gipsy, who was thrown forward and fell over the bramble- 
studded edge of the pit. Reuben succeeded in clutching hold 
of the briars, but remained suspended by a tenure which 
threatened momentarily to give way and precipitate him to 
the bottom — a fall sufficient to crush every bone in his body. 
Norman had fallen a dead weight upon jagged points of that 
white, lightning-blasted ash-tree, wnich lifted up its ghastly 
shape many feet below that edge of the precipice where 
Norman had encountered his assailant. As he fell, one spike 
stronger and more perpendicular than the others transfixed 
his chest from benina, and the giving way of those more 
rotten suspended him for the time in mid-air. In his 
endeavour to find a rest for his feet higher up, in which 
he at length partially succeeded, the loaded pistol in his 
pocket went off and buried the bullet in his body. Fatal 
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And full of incidents as was this struggle, it lasted little 
more than about a minute. Hortense nad only left her 
father's side to creep down the hill to gratify feminine 
curiosity respecting the appearance and reception of the 
new Ladv or Oakley, and Reuben Browning seemed a 
moment before to have had no idea that Norman Oakley, 
against whom he had vowed vengeance, was so near him. 
He had indeed seen a stranger ascend the old cart track, 
a,nd watched the intruder more out of inquisitiveness and 
old habit than with any ulterior design. The audacious 
^firing of a pistol in the woods at that critical moment roused 
Browning's anger at first, but when in the rising figure of 
the offender he descried the man against whom he had 
brooded revenge night and day, till every fibre of his heart 
was poisoned by the maligmty of hate, he neither could 
nor would delay the instant accomplishment of his design. 
It was her fatner's angry howl which roused Hortense to 
follow his track, but as she witnessed the catastrophe, her 

Eresence of mind forsook her utterly, and she ran down the 
ill towards the Hall. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MISS WOLDWOBTH TAKES POSSESSION OF OAKLEY HALL, 

With light and buoyant step, Miss Woldworth made her 
iv^ay towards the Hall, which she had well-nigh reached, when 
Mr. Saunders, accompanied by a brother solicitor, came 
forward to meet her. Several of the tenants and all the 
servants stood either on the steps, in the entrance, or on the 
lawn. The two solicitors had in their hands a piece of turf, 
an oak branch and a quaintly-shaped tile which they de- 
livered to Miss Woldworth, saying in a quaint form of words, 
needless here to copy, that they thereby gave her possession 
of the halls and domain, the hills, ponds and ancient forests 
of Oakley, known aforetime by the title of the Barony of 
Sudenfeld. 

After conducting the " baron in petticoats " to the house, 
the solicitors bade her remove part of her dress and commit 
it to the charge of her ^HirewomanP This was done; 
a few more forms were gone through ; a parchment or two 
was signedj and the new possessor was congratulated upon 
her acquisition, which was termed conquisition, of the old 
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And honorable domain. It was now the turn for the tenants 
and household to recognise the lord of the feoh. This was 
done with hearty goodwill, and Mr. Saunders, apologising 
to Miss Woldworth for his haste hj saying that it was 
needful he should make another call in order to acq uaint a 
fortunate inheritor of a life estate of eight hundred a year 
(viz., Mr. Norman OakleyJ of his good fortune, took his 
leare, accompanied by his legal brother. The servants re- 
tired, and the tenants, accompanied by their new *^ chief" to 
the entrance* steps of the Hall, shook hands and departed. 
"The whole ceremonv had been a short affair, and she was 
standing bare-headed on the lowest step, suffering her thoughts 
to glide back to the scene which haa preceded it, when she 
became aware of six or seven men coming towards her 
from the woodland opposite. She waited for a time to ascer- 
tain the object the strangers might have in view, and soon 
perceived by the dress and faces of the men that they were 
gipsies. She advanced a pace or two, and stood proudly 
facing the new comers, who, she doubted not, had witnessed 
the "Every of seizen," by symbols and actions which were quite 
intelligible to that class. The men approached with that easy 
and not undignified step often noticeable in the better class 
of those wandering tribes. 

As they drew sufficiently near to be heard, they all simul- 
taneously raised both their hands to their heads, whilst one 
of the party, apparently a very aged man, put off his shoes. 
All the party halted, and the bare-footed one alone advanced, 
holding out his right hand as he came forward. " Isopkon 
Hagar^ ' said he, as he found himself near the lady, and he 
bowed very low. Julia at once recognised the medal, with the 
worn and soiled ribbon, lying in the outstretched palm. 
" That medal is mine," she observed. " That is the reason 
why we render it back to you, Lady of Oakleigh ; it was 
stolen from Hadleigh Grance, at dead of night, by a 
voung house-dweller, assisted oy two of our own people." 
*A11 three are in our power, and can be dealt with," was 
the reply. 

Miss Woldworth instantly rejoined, " I neither possess nor 
desire to have the authority to judge them ; but this I say 
deliberately, I do not seek your hurt, but I will not sanction 
depredations on my neighbours' property, nor lawlessness on 
mine. Tell me frankly, is it to be peace or war % " 

'* Peace and submission to your conditions, Isophoh Hagar^ 
on pain of the bann." 

"I take back my own,*' said Miss Woldworth, as she 
removed the medal from the old gipsy's hand, and suspended 
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it with a double twist of the ribbon round her own arm^ 
She then added : '* I do not prize it because I attach a supner- 
stitious reverence thereto, nor do I connect the event, which 
doubtless you have seen to-day, with the prediction to this- 
effect, uttered two years ago by her who gave me this token 
at the foot of the Five Oak hill. Still further from me 
would be the intention to use it for divination — for, in my 
human weakness, I own no strength but in God, in whose 
providence I confide simply." 

The sentence was abruptly broken by the report of fire- 
arms in the direction of the old marl-pit Amazement and 
consternation were depicted in the faces of the men, al- 
though they remained stationary. Miss Woldworth inquired 
anxiously what it meant. The old gipsy blew a wnistle, 
and from a clump of underwood near them started up a thin 
and agile figure, which came at a rapid pace towards the old 
chief, who addressed the scout in a language unknown, and 
off the lad shot like a young roe. 

The old chief, seeing Julia's alarm, and scarcely less terri- 
fied himself, said— •* The shot is not from any of our own 
people" 

Again a sound, much fainter than the former, caught the 
ear. "Tell me, I pray you, what it is?" interposed Miss 
Woldworth, in great agitation. 

"The first was the report of a pistol which contained 
a bullet," was the reply, and as the scout returned, Julia^ 
caught the name of Norman. A sudden pallor overspread 
her face, and she cried faintly, "If it be Norman's hand 
and weapon. Heaven help me : I am lost ! " Then suddenly 
rousing herself, she added vehemently, " Run for your lives 
and stay his murderous hand." 

Instantly the gipsies moved towards the spot ; whilst 
Julia, catching hold of the chiefs arm, said with intense 
earnestness. " If you have any power, use it to save the 
young man s life." 

The figure of a young woman rushing towards the two 
speakers was at once recognised. ** Help, help ! my father 
has fallen into the white-tree pit^ and Norman Oakley has 
shot Mr. George, and lies dying himself on the spikes of the 
gipsy's curse ! 

The horrified Julia, uttering a half-suppressed shriek, ran 
a few steps forward towards the path leading to the fatal 
scene, but was arrested by the sight of the gipsies who were 
approaching, bearing carefully in their arms the senseless 
form of George Oliphant. As her eyes recognised him she^ 
tottered, and would have fallen had not the old chief sup- 
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ported her into the house to which the body was borne after 
her. 

When George Oliphant had been placed on a couch the 
gipsy examined the chest, and soon decided that the ball 
had not entered the body at all, for the heart was beating 
regularly, though feebly. As he proceeded to look for the 
cause of the insensibility, he cried out, ** Look here 1" at the 
same time pointing to the torn part of the coat over the spot 
where there had been a lai^e metal button ; this the bullet- 
had evidently struck obliquely, but with such force as to 
knock the young man over, who, falling on the back of his. 
head upon a tree stump, had been completely stunned. 

" The murderer's aim was true enough, but the barrel was 
too small to hold a charge sufficient to cut the button in two 
and send the bullet home," said the old man. 

As the young man began to show symptoms of recovery,, 
the old chief said, with authority, " Let all depart and leave 
the young house-dweller with only one to watch. Let there 
be small light and little heat ; the fire is well enough. As 
he comes to himself, answer his questions as best you can, but 
tell him of no horrors or fears ; let all be a dream. I shall 
be without on the watch, Lady of Oakley : if you want me, 
pass a candle slowly up and down the window, either of this 
room or of that immediately over it, and I will be speedily 
on the spot. All may go to their beds and sleep in safety." 

As the old chief was left alone with Julia, he said, point- 
ing to the medal suspended from her arm : '* Speak not 
slightingly of that ; look here ;" and he drew her attention 
to the flattened metal button on the coat. " How often, think 
you, in a man's life, will such a shield as this be found to 
have turned aside the bullet aimed unerringly by his enemy 
at his heart ? " 

Julia replied, with tears starting to her eyes, which she 
raised upward, **In God alone put I my trust. To Gk)d 
aJone do I give praise." Even the old chief felt the fervour 
and loyalty of this confession for the time, but when Julia,, 
as she walked with him to the door, added, ** If the unhappy 
but revengeful man who planned this mischief be alive and 
hurt let him be cared for, but he must not escape to injure 
us more." 

The old man shook his head, and rei}lied^ " The bann of 
the laophoh Hagar wants no man to finish its work. That 
white tree on which he hangs is not more sapless nor more 
bare than will his bones be ere that winter sun which set 
an hour since again leaves the Pyramids at noonday^ 
shadowless." 

B 2 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

THAT WHICH I QBEATLY FEABED HAS COME UPON ME. 

It is hard to explain how it is a man has for years hanging 
over him a vague fear, which gathers more and more dis- 
tinctness as life goes on, till bjr and by it assumes a definite 
form, and seems to be culminating at a particular place and 
time ; it becomes the ever-present companion, to provide 
against whose treachery he plans and pra^s, takes precau- 
tions and makes provisions, and in spite of all, it confronts 
him at last. It has baffled every ambuscade ; it has swept 
over every barrier till, at the end, the man cries out, with 
the afflicted patriarch, ** That which I greatly feared has 
•come upon me." 

Mr. Oliphant, the father, had from the very birth of lus 
son George entertained the kind of fear here described. 
He had hoped, by refraining from any exhibition of his love, 
to keep, as it were, the enemy at bay ; when, however, his 
son Charles died oi hydrophooia, the father's fears became 
too strong for his reticence, and he lavished on his remaining 
son the hoarded store of his affection. The meeting Vita 
Julia Woldworth gave this fear some definite form, but it 
was the decease and will of Lady Oakley which began to con- 
centrate its diverging rays into a foc!^. The object and the 
place became more distinctly defined. When he learned that 
the dark English beauty at Florence was the identical lady 
with whom Charles's death was associated, and when he 
learned subsequently Norman's character, antecedents, and 
nearness of kinship, the large stake too which he had in the 
death of those who intervened between him and the object 
of his ambition, Mr. Oliphant began to take steps to 
neutralise the poison which he justly feared might prove 
destructive of nis fondest, intensest hope. The will of old 
Sir Isaac Oakley had been so worded that, in the event of his 
successor having issue of a^e capable of making a will, the 
entail might be cut off. Whilst it was clearly Mr. Oliphant's 
interest to be declared the baronet, it was his resolve to do so 
simultaneously with the execution of such a deed of gift as 
would make it Norman Oaklev's greatest interest to desire 
the favour and goodwill of his benefactor and his heir. The 
day had come to carry out these projects literally, but, to 
Mr. Oliphant's distress, Norman was not to be found. 
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When the father called at the Rectory and was told that 
his son had been absent since early breakfast, he became very 
uneasy ; but when, in his trepidation, he went to the Grange, 
and heard that George had driven Miss Woldworth to Eglan- 
tine Lodge, his feai^ abated, and his heart felt joyous with a 
revulsion of security and satisfaction. He stayed with 
Martha and Nat Loft for some time, but hearing in the 
course of conversation that Norman had been seen, shortly 
after the pony-chaise passed the road, hurrying in the same 
direction, and that Mr. Wells saw him take the hedge in 
Farmer Hanson's stubble, the face of the father turned livid 
at the news, and, with excuses on the score of indisposition, 
he left. 

Without longer delay than was needful to reach Sudbury, 
he took a post-chaise to Eglantine Lodge, where he arrived 
at about four o'clock, having met Saunders on the road, and 
ascertained that no one had accompanied Miss Woldworth 
to the Hall. 

At the Lodge he learned that somebody had come in the 
pony-carriage with their lady, and that both had gone toge- 
ther by the private pathway that leads to Oakley rark. 

The fear of the father now amounted to an undefined yet 
uncontrollable terror. His steps became unsteady, and he 
sank giddy and exhausted on the bank by the roadside, 
utterly unable to proceed. When the sense of death had 
passed off, he roused himself sufficiently to totter on till he 
reached the very comer where his son and Miss Woldworth 
had arrested their steps. 

Here he suddenly encountered a man dressed like a 
Londoner of the middle class, who, coming up close to him, 
looked scrutinizingly into his face. " How now^ friend ; do 
you know me V said Mr. Oliphant faintly. " No, sir," re- 
plied the man, " but my mates have just gone up yonder in 
search of an escaped felon, and I am left here on guard." 

" Has anything happened there this afternoon 1 asked Mr. 
Oliphant. The man, who was a Bow-street officer, answered 
that they had only just arrived, and had not yet had time to 
mak:e any observation. Mr. Oliphant bade the man good 
evening, begging him if he saw a young man of light nair 
and blue eyes, to tell him that his father was anxiously 
looking for him, and had gone up to the Hall. 

With faltering and unsteady gait the father made his 
way at last to the house. So utterly unnerved had he be- 
come that he could not venture for a time to ring the bell, 
and when this was achieved and the door was opened, his 
dread of either an unfavourable reply to his question, or of 
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the ienorance of the servants on the subject of the inqmrv 
which lay nearest his trembling heart, made him well-nign 
inarticulate. " Is Miss Woldworth here 1" he asked f aintfjr. 
** Yes, sir,'* was the answer, " but my mistress is particularly 
engaged." 

Could you tell me," he broke in nervously, " if my son 
is or has been here— Mr. Oliphant T 

The man did not reply at once, but looked helpless. 

The father put his hand into his pocket, and taking out 
a guinea, said to the man, '* Satisfy me on this point, and this 
is yours. The man repudiated the idea of being mercenary, 
but he said with wonderful alacrity. ** A gentleman wounded 
by someone in the woods is in tne dining-room with the 
housekeeper and my mistress." 

" Go, go to the door,*' said the visitor, thrusting the guinea 
into the man's hand *' and tell your lady, it is I. There, go go!" 
So saying he followed the man into the well-nigh darkened 
room, where, as he entered, he saw Julia sitting pale and 
dejected, leaning her cheek on her hand at the window, 
apparently absorbed in meditation, whilst the housekeeper 
was sitting a few paces from a couch, whereon rested the 
apparently sleeping form of the young man, his son. The 
moment Miss Woldworth heard the name of her visitor she 
said, " Oh, yes : let Mr. Oliphant come in," and moved across 
the room to meet him. 

" He has been conscious for a minute or two," she said 
softly, "but appears to have fallen asleep again. I am 
assured he is not seriously hurt." The father sighed out 
faintly, " Let me sit." Julia moved a chair towards him, and 
sat beside him. Few who have not observed a man of his 
age, naturally reticent, overmastered with an emotion of 
such a nature, can picture to themselves the effect of that 
deep troubling of life's stream. For a time he was unable to 
utter a word, but sat there struggling for breath. The early 
indication of renewed self-control after he had gazed at his 
son, was the anxious look he cast on Miss Woldworth's face. 
At first she felt confused, and, colouring deeply, held down 
her head ; but when he said in tremulous and half -choking 
voice, pointing to his son, ** Take pity on me," Julia looked 
at him kindly, and said frankly, " You cannot ask me what 
I will not do.'^ 

Mr. Oliphant, putting out his hand, Julia assisted him to 
rise. The invahd had moved once or twice from side to 
side, and as his father, taking some wine from the table, 
poured a few drops gently down his throat, the action roused 
into partial activity the stunned and torpid intelligence, and 
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lie awoke. It was but natural that the sufferer should feel 
•confused waking in a strange place, and seeing anxious faces 
gazing at him. ^* I am dreaming, no doubt/' he said feebly. 
From this point to the recovery of perfect consciousness the 
steps were satisfactory. 

The evening was far advanced when Mr. Oliphant rose to 
return to Eglantine Lodge, whence he would go on to Sud- 
bury by post-chaise. Seeing that his son was trying to ac- 
•company him, he turned to Julia and asked if he might 
so far trespass on her kindness as to bespeak her hospitality 
for the invalid this one night beneath her roof. Julia made 
no reply, but her wonted self-possession was a little shaken, 
■and her colour came and went. 

She attended Mr. Oliphant to the Hall, where two men- 
servants were waiting, to whom she gave charge to see her 
guest safe to the Lodge, and give such assistance as might be 
required. 

What did that proud and courageous woman tremble for 
as she re-entered the dining-room and gave her commands 
to her pale, handsome guest to depart at once to his sleeping 
apartment 1 What meant that proud gait and trembling lip 
as she moved across the room towards the bell ? She passed 
close by the young man— of necessity, and he ventured to 
detain her to ask now his father had traced him and what 
he had said. Julia told him what was most judicious 
respecting his former, but as to the latter interrogation she 
replied with a gentleness which rather belied her assertion, 
^' Your father seems to regard me as the Gk)rgon of his 
race.*' 

The reply of the young man was not pacifying : " It must 
1)0 death or life where you are concerned ; there can be no 
neutral issue." The subdued tone in which this was said 
made Miss Woldworth pause and seat herself beside him for 
« minute. " You both entertain strange thoughts about me 
— a frail and fallible woman, with no touch of the heroine 
save that I am the last of a race made a beacon to warn men 
that they neither seek the praise nor fear the censure of 
their fellows." 

The young man replied, "There is so much that hangs 
upon your decision, there is so much that breeds strange 
-fears when I look upon you. My father knows my fate is in 
your hands, and he trembles." The voice of George Oliphant 
as he sat there, pleading with that pale face, strangely agi- 
tated his hearer. He went on : " Nor does my father Sone see 
cause of fear. No man can see you and aim at your regard 
and not tremble, lest, having been admitted to converse 
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with you, he should in the end be found wanting, and fall 
short of your approval." 

Julia answered, with a mixture of archness and pathos in 
her voice and manner, "Why do you conjure up these 
dreams ? already you have nearly lost your life by restless- 
ness — and disbelief." 

** I would that 1 had warranty to believe ! " he said almost 
in a whisper from its intense earnestness." '* Believe what 1 " 
Julia asked, confused, and starting up. ** That you will not 
reject my love." She rang the bell, and then turning round 
she replied, " I will not answer till you leave me to go to 
your rest." Then as she heard the footfall approaching the 
door, she held out her hand to her lover and said, " I neither 
can nor will reject it." The servant entered, and George 
Oliphant was lighted to his chamber. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I HAD MY CHOICE, COUSIN. 

When Mr. Oliphant left the Grange, Martha observed Nat 
shake his head seriously, and she smilingly inquired what 
that indication imported. 

'* Poor fellow," said he ; " the old 'un is like the hen with 
one duckling." 

" How so, Nat ? " asked his cousin. 

" Norman is his pond, and he's always afraid his duckling 
will fall into it and be drowned. One would think the old 
gentleman had a touch of the hvdrophoby." 

** It must be a very terrible affliction, Nat," was the 
rejoinder. 

" Which ? the real thing or the sham 1 " asked the lad. 

** Either," responded Martha. 

" Well, cousin, I have seen something of what's called 
black sheep," said he ; ** but I think a good deal of their 
blackness depends on the wav they are treated. I know 
Norman, but he is not a bad f eUow except when he gets into 
a bad groove." 

" Ah, me, Nat ! " replied his cousin, ** I do fear that of all 
the delusions which ever blinded men in their life's journey, 
that is the most fatal and the most popular. I believe that 
a good man may be made out of corrected faults ; but to 
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maintain that a man is good with his thoughts indulged, 
simply because he has some good points or some qualities- 
not utterly depraved, is as deceptive as to credit a human 
being with hesQth because he possesses some member which 
the disease to which he is a prey has not ^et reached." 

Nat remarked that that was a hard saying. 

" Yes, dear cousin," rejoined Martha, " and it is a most- 
discredited and an unpopular one too. There is no maxim," 
she added, " which men of the world desire more anxiously 
to extend than this : that there is no difference between 
those who resist and those who indulge in sin. The man of 
the world points to the failings of the good man, and to 
some acts ot kindness done by a wretch cast out from society^ 
and says, * Are these men what society believes them V " 

Nat uodded in approbation, and his cousin resumed: 
•* But this is merely seeming justice, for the real question is, 
What are these men doing to correct the sin that doth most 
easily beset them, *the faults they are inclined to,' and 
wherein their real trial on earth consists ?" 

Nat said, "No one can judge another's inward struggle." 

Martha replied, ** Even that— popular as is the remark — 
has nothing to do with the case ; it lessens in no wise the 
immeasurable difference between the man who fights his- 
battle with his besetting foe and the one who succumbs and 
turns away to choose for himself a field and a foe to his taste. 
The former is a Christian hero, however mutilated he may 
leave the field ; the latter is at best but a captive fool in the 
court of his great enemy." 

"That's putting it rather strong, coz," retorted Nat, 
seriously. 

** Dying people, as I am, dear boy, see things with hard 
outlines sharply defined," she rejoined ; and, after a pause,, 
she said, ** Forgive my wearying you with one Jast remark ; 
it is this : that, however the deluded man may think ta 
choose his own trial and his owd ground, he will find the 
trial he has turned from will be placed before him again, 
but this time in a shape more formidable ; and it is before 
this that he must finally stand or be finally vanquished." 

•* I see," said Nat, "that you take the old gentleman'a 
part against Norman, and believe that my black sheep 
would alarm you if you were in his place." 

"It is not for me to judge any man," was the reply» 
given with much increase of feebleness. ** I must seek my 
bed ; my strength sensibly diminishes daily." 

"Ah, Martha," said Nat, **you are off your feed, and in 
such bad condition ! It's very hard to make it out how one 
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fio good as you are and so true should have fallen to the 
ownership of a man who can't distinguish between a rough 
Shetland and a home-reared thoroughbred/' 

'* I had my choice, cousin, selected by myself, and specially 
Bou^t for of God," was the reply. 

"Then I would not have let you have your choice," re- 
torted Nat. ** You could see no better than a setter pup four 
days old." 

"Remember vour words, Nat, till the last hour of your 
life, and apply them in every instance wherein you find your 
wishes thwarted by the ' Hand Unseen^ " 

Martha rose and walked feebly to the door : Nat rose, too, 
and followed her. As she was going out oi the door she 
jstopped, and, seeing her cousin by her side, leaned towards 
him and kissed his cheek. The lips were cold, but the heart 
beat true as ever. 

In an hour she was in bed, and medical aid summoned. 

During the evening Mr. Wells, calling as he was wont, 
was told Mrs. Cotton had expressed a wish to see him. As 
he entered her chamber, he could not mistake the expression 
on the face of the dying woman. She smiled, indeea, but it 
was the smile you trace upon the face of the marble statue — 
it was a bodeful smile. 

When the clergyman was seated, she said — 

** My husband will return, perchance in time — or else too 
late to see me. It majr be his grief will prove wild and 
violent ; should it be so, it is to your tender forbearance and 
long experience of sorrow I commend him. It may be he 
will try to drown some old remembered words in dissipa- 
tion : warn him. It may be he will turn to the true fountain 
of life to quench the thirst which the world never can allay; 
encourage him." 

Mr. Wells assured her he would strive not to be behind 
either occasion — that the memory of the commission should 
be solemnlv treasured in his mind. 

"I had hoped to have seen Miss Wold worth," audibly 
mused the dying woman ; " yet I know, said it gives me no 
distress, that I must die alone." 

The comforts which religion provides for one who had 
lived and trusted and endured as Martha had done were 
thankfully received by her, and hardly had the solemn rite 
been concluded ere Mr. Wells was conscious by the noise of 
carriage- wheels on the gravel that some arrival at the Grange 
had occurred. 

He was anxious at this trying moment not to meet any 
one whose voice would jar upon the solemnity and the 
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4301TOW which pervaded his spirit. Suspecting that ' the 
newly-arrived could be no otner than Captain Cotton, he 
-quietly left the chamber. On his way down, however^ he 
was confronted by that gentleman, who, having been just 
disengaged of his travelling coats ana wrappers, was demand- 
ing of the servant in waiting how his mistress was. 

" No better, sir," was the reply, in that dolorous tone which 
signifies much worse. 

'• What do you mean, Fenton ? I shall be extremely angry 
if she be worse, and I not informed of it." 

The butler replied " that his mistress was much the same, 
but weaker, of course." 

** What's that * of course ' for 1 " asked Captain Cotton, in 
an elevated voice. 

'*If you please, sir," said Fenton, '*! never knew that 
people grew stronger in consumption." 

•* D— n the fellow,*' cried his master ; " and who told you 
iihat her illness was anything so horrible 1 " 

At that instant the captain caught sight of the clergyman, 
who was about to cross the hall. " On, Mr. Wells, glad to 
see you. These idiots are screeching their ill-omened howls 
into my ears, that I hardly know where I am. They say my 
wife is no better, and in — in — " 

He coloured and turned pale as he perceived that the 
clergyman made no attempt to mitigate his fears, but stood 
opposite him with a face as inflexible as a piece of bronze, 
and simply observed in the pause, ** Perhaps it is as well you 
have returned to-night." 

Cotton stood aghast. At length he said with vehemence, 
" And why have I been kept in the dark all this while ? You 
don't mean that my beloved one is in danger ?" 

With this he mounted the stairs two at the time, and enter- 
ing his wife's sick chamber he made instantly for her bedside. 
The feeble voice of Martha was requiring a candle to be 
lighted, as the room had become quite dark. 

" Martha, it is I, your UUck ; do you not know my voice ? " 
cried Captain Cotton. 

" My own sweet babe — poor, little, faithful fellow- wanderer 
on the stormy sea," she exclaimed, raising herself from the 
pillow, and lifting ^towards her fancied little one's presence 
ner wasted arms. She suddenly fell back on her pillow, and 
never breathed again. 

The cry or shriek of the man as the truth flashed upon 
him made the roof ring a^ain, and startled the household 
into the conviction that their mistress was dead. 

As they hurried to the scene, they beheld Captain Cotton 
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lying apparently insensible across the dead body of his wife. 
The outler attempted to raise him, but he glared wildly on. 
all, who, with tears on their faces, were looking in mute won- 
derment at the placid features of the dead, about whose 
lineaments a sweet smile seemed still to play. At length his- 
resolution forsook him, and he burst out into a storm of grief 
that no efforts of those about him could allay. The clergy- 
man was sent for, who came at once, and waited for some lull 
in the violent transport, but none came ; and after a profit- 
less patience of two or three hours, the man of Gk)d returned 
to ms place, and one by one the rest dropped. o£^ leaving 
Ulick alone with his dead. 

From time to time the Grange echoed with frantic out- 
bursts, then all awhile was still. The chilly hour which 
ushers in the break of day sent its keen breath through 
every limb of the watcher, and made his whole frame shiver 
beneath its influence. A plentiful shower of tears fell from 
his inflamed and swollen eyelids. Oh. if the voice of wisdom, 
could even now be heard ! But Ulick s life had not been im- 
pressible to such utterances, and the day of calamity had 
come upon him all unprepared ; or it might be said, the days 
of plenty had gone by, not without warning, but he had gar- 
nered up no stores of corn, and now the first year of des^h 
had arrived, and lo ! the storehouse was empty. 

With the momine light came a fresh paroxysm of passion- 
ate wailing, so loua, so doleful, that a score of birds roused 
by the alarm quitted their nests in the thatch, and with, 
snrill cry and fluttering wings hurried afield, where they 
soon forgot their terror in the quiet of the dewy grass and 
sun-promised soil . The fields are an antique folio in Nature's 
library, would man but patiently open up its lessons for his- 
instruction. They chide his wilfulness, in gentle accents 
too. The tears the wild flowers shed when the sun leaves 
them are changed to laughing dewdrops in their eyes when 
he returns. The fields have a voice at every hour of day or 
night or changing season, which tells man that his truest 
wisdom is trust m his Creator. " Be patient," the voice of 
winter cries ; '* Be hopeful," whispers the voice of spring ; 
" Be watchful," is the utterance of summer's voice ; *' Be- 
thankful," autumn cries in every blade of grass, in every 
copse or loaded orchard tree. Man rarely hears the voice of 
gentle warning. He is so deaf, so preoccupied, that pain 
must rack or force constrain his powers ere he can find the 
ear to listen to it, or the time to spare for wisdom's entrance- 
into his heart. 

It was yet early morning when Fenton knocked at the- 
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■door of the chamber, and receiving no answer entered. His 
master turned his blood-shot eyes upon the man, and the 
look of fierce despair alarmed the old servant. " Master, 
dear sir, don't take on so," cried he, with more than his 
wonted tremulousness. A bitter smile crossed Ulick's leaden 
features. A violent fit of shivering came on, and the man 
ran for help, and succeeded at last in getting his master to 
bed. A raging fever, in which small hope of recovery was 
entertained, set in, and as the clergyman and the doctor came 
to visit the unhappy man, the former could not refrain 
from quoting with mournful accent that warning proverb, 
" The sorrow of the world worketh death." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LIVING ARE BUT AS A HANDFUL ; THE DEAD AS THE 
SAND ON THE SEA-SHOEE— NUMBERLESS. 

The reward which had been offered for the recapture of 
Eeuben Browning had not been inoperative. Several farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Lavenham had rightly judged from 
a knowleoge of his antecedents that the probability was he 
would make an effort to rejoin his old gang, which consisted 
of a better class of gipsy people, constituted, for the most 
part, of nomads from the vast plains of the Eastern Con- 
tinent. 

It-had been noticed that although an occasional caravan 
might be squatted at any season in the Oakley Woods, yet 
that about Christmas alone, and even then at long intervals 
apart, these peculiarly foreign faces were seen and a com- 
pletely unknown language heard. A neighbour of Browning's 
thinkmg aU this over, and having no favour to the man and 
his daughter, mentioned his suspicions to the chief constable 
at Ipswich. The news was duly reported to Bow-street, 
and a detective and two runners were despatched, and made 
their first reconnoitring visit on the evening of the terrible 
tragedy related above. It is on record that the officer with 
one of his attendants noticed the horse tied to a stake in the 
hedge, and that he entered the wood a few feet higher up 
than Norman had done j but the extent and density of the 
plantation convinced him that his safest plan would be to 
defer till daylight the search which would not only be 
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dangerous but impracticable at so late an hour. It was in 
this way that the old marl-pit escaped notice that night. The 
sipsies had seen and set their watchers on the track of the 
detectives, and had shrewdly guessed their purpose and 
character. It was the maxim of the tribe never to come 
into collision with the executive of any country in which 
they sojourned, but when sought after to make their 
escape at once. Thus it was that at midnight strange 
sounds of fierce animals, utterly unknown in England, 
might be heard in various i)arts of the wood, and two hours 
before dawn the whole tribe had moved lorward several 
leagues, leaving but one solitary human iigure in the woods 
behind, transfixed upon the spikes of the white, withered, 
splintered ash. The moon, which was but little past its full, 
shone out from the clear heavens through the frosty air upon 
that piteous object. The night wind, cus it whistled through 
the cracks and crannies of that shivered ash, lifted, as m 
sport,' the long dark hair from the damp and rigid brow. In 
that terrible book of "Justus Lipsius," where impalement is 
considered as one of the normal forms of crucifixion, we read 
among the reasons assigned for considering death on the 
penal wood so dreadful, so " accursed, infamous, miserable, 
agonising," that it was not only tardy and protracted, but 
that the criminal retained his consciousness and a full sense 
of his suffering to the very last. Alas, for the fruit of that 
comfortable creed — " Never too late to mend " ! Oh, that 
moralists would cross the popular delusion, and whisper into 
men's ears that which alone they can announce without pre- 
sumption, viz., " 'Tis never too soon to mend." 

As the pale moonbeams showed to the night angels, on 
their errands of mercy, the unhappy man transfixed by the 
sharp spikes of that lightning-blasted tree, it is no wonder 
if they troubled the pillow of the fond mpther's darling whose 
easily-forgotten transgression was quickly ripening into a 
habit of disobedience, with a midnight dream which woke 
the startled child with terror. It is no wonder if the 
guardian spirit did whisper into the too-credulous ear of the 
yet innocent maiden that the slime of the serpent was on her 
specious lover's track ! 

There are no means of knowing at what hour the struggle 
of Norman Oakley ceased. There are no mortal witnesses 
to testify to the still fiercer struggle of his spirit. What 
grim solicitations to despair — what promptings of malignity 
added their aggravations to that hour or supreme misery — 
who can tell ? That he was voiceless is all we know : other- 
wise he would have summoned someone to his aid. We 
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learn from the subsequent depositions but this : that on the 
morrow, as soon as it was light, the men from Bow -street, 
as they traversed the field and arrived at that opening 
where the hedge had been mounded up, were startled 
by the sudden croak of a carrion crow. On moving further 
back to see the ill-omened bird, thev detected upon the 
highest twig of a bared and crooked stem, the creature 
perched looking intently on an object immediately beneath 
it, which the officers of justice deemed to be the carcase of a 
suicide. The men were awe-struck, not at the sight of death, 
surely, For they had seen such sights a score of times in the 
close alleys and crowded courts of the Metropolis ; but they 
were awe-struck at what seemed to them the incongruity of 
the spectacle with the pure air, the light frosted vegetation, 
just glistening with the iirst'ruys of the sun, glancing above 
the horizon to herald his approach, and with the noiseless- 
ness of the scene and soothing humanising effect it had pro- 
duced on themselves. 

The croaking of that carrion bird at intervals, with its 
head buried in its chest and its beak slightly hitched forward^ 
imparted to them a feeling of superstitious dread. One of 
the men tried to frighten it from ' its perch, but he did not 
succeed ; another hurled a stone at it, out the creature only 
hopped one twig nearer to its prey. The men counselled 
together, and in the end resolved to return to the village 
and give notice of what they had seen. As they moved on 
to execute this purpose, the bird croaked twice, and one of 
them, looking back, saw him hop back to his old perch. 

" The living are but as a handful ; the dead as the sand on 
the sea-shore — numberless." 

Martha had breathed her last, probably within an hour or 
so of Norman Oaklev's death ; but in the case of the former 
the parted soul had left no doubt a wasted frame, on which 
domestic sorrow had done its work, but there was no sign of 
sorrow on the placid face ; nothing in any way to scare the 
beholder or harrow up the fears. On the contrary, every 
line which met the gazer's eye spoke of peace, of rest. 
Such was the effect upon Julia Wolaworth, wno came to the 
Grange the moment she heard of Martha's decease. 

When Julia descended to the library she found Nat Loft 
there weeping bitterly. She walked to his side, and putting 
her hand gently on his, said softly, " We are not as those 
who have no hope, dear Nat." He still kept his face covered, 
and sobbed inwardly. Julia resumed, with tears running 
down her face, yet with firm though gentle voice, " When 
Death was Martha's enemy, she took measures to meet him 
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-at advantage. And now Death, like Esau of old, warned of 
Qodj met our Martha as a friend." Nat replied choking, 
*^ In Martha you lose one of manv friends, but I lose sAU He 
then burst out into rage. ''She'd not have died if that 
defaulting blackleg, her nusband, had not broken her heart 
with his blarneying and cursed selfishness, Miss Wold worth !" 

'' We must be patient, Nat ; Captain Cotton is dangerously 
ill, the doctor says," replied the other. " Pooh !" cried the 
lad fiercely, " no fear ! That sort of animal never breaks his 
wind — never hurts his chest — never dies of glanders ; he 
never suffers from anything but §;reasy fetlocks, which can 
be cured with a wash of green vitnol in water. He's a — ^weU, 
A blessed flash — a regular sell. He's like my fathei^s horse 
'Banker,' a humbug, with a head like a hare and a shoulder 
like an elephant * 'tis flying in the face of Providence to have 
-such a breed as that in your stud." 

Miss Woldworth rephed that she feared in her heart she 
felt very much as he did. 

" Do vou, though !" said Nat earnestly. *' Then you are of 
the right sort, and I don't wonder my high-spirited and 
brave-hearted friend falls off his feed, and is getting fretty 
about 5;ou ; now, you must be a little tamer ; if he were a 
«ham with nothing but a show of high action, I would have 
told you — for Martha's sake and because you loved her." 

He paused and choked, then resumed : " But he's not like 
•either Norman or him upstairs, although Norman was 
better than that fellow any day." 

Miss Woldworth was silent and kept her eyes off the lad, 
who said in a softened tone, " My Mr. Oliphant is what I 
like a man to be ; he is always the same ; he has no slang, 
no bounce ; no cameying and cheating ; he never lets you 
in by saying one thing before your face and the opposite 
behind your back ; he never talks big and acts small ; he's 
not a stuck-up fellow, who is too good to talk to or too 
;^reat to help you out of a scrape. He's what I should like 
to have been, if 1 had been born and bred a swell." 

Julia rose without answering, and Nat, looking anxiously 
-at her said, " Don't take what I say in bad part' 

She instantly turned round to him and observed, " Never, 
believe me, never : I never will take in bad part what you 
sav." 

" Then," resumed Nat, " don't be too uppish with George 
Oliphant; he's not the sort of person to need that sort of 
treatment. If he had been a woman he'd have been very 
like— her that lies dead— above there ; and you won't cap 
that, for though gentle as a lamb, she had the courage of the 
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i)rue English thorouehbred." Tears again started to his 
^yes, and he ceased speaking. 

Martha's remains were to be interred in a vault at the 
•eastern end of the douth aisle. The entire duty of superin- 
tending all the arrangements devolved on Miss Wold worth, 
AS Captain Cotton was still in bed delirious with brain fever. 

The day was cold, and a few flakes of snow speckled the 
dark pall as the body was being carried to its last resting- 
place. Mr. Wells was almost inarticulate at the commence- 
ment of the service for the burial of the dead, but as he 
proceeded he raised his eyes, still red and dim with weeping, 
and in a firmer voice exclaimed : " We therefore commit her 
body to the ground ; earth to earth ; ashes to ashes ; dust to 
■dust ; in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life.'' And in the succeeding thanksgiving there was a reality 
which sent a thrill of hope into every heart around, and 
evidenced the good confession, even at the gate of death. 

It was noteworthy that the gloom which had been thrown 
over the attendants of the funeral by the interment, two 
days before, of the body of Norman Oakley, at Sudbury, 
was in a degree neutralised by the burial of Martha. True, 
tears were shed abundantly at her grave ; and indeed, when 
the coffin was uncovered and the brass plate revealed that 
she had died in the twenty-first year of her age only, there 
was a long, simultaneous heaving of the chest in the whole 
group, and sobs broke out audibly. The little coffin of her 
baby boy, the sole companion of her wanderings, was placed 
on the top of hers and the vault was covered over. 

It is not my object to describe the progress of Captain 
Cotton's fever. It was a humiliating thing to watch the 
wretched man turn back page after page ana read again the 
phrases of unrestrained sorrow in the frenzied accents of 
disease. It was a memorable lesson of the folly of man's 
obstinate - unwillingness in the day of God's power ; of 
resistance in the hour of His visitation ; of determined self- 
will when the ^^Uand Unseen" is dealing with the thing it 
has formed. It is a daring and a dangerous thing for a man 
to say, like a wilful child, ** At least grief is mine, and 1 will 
hold it fast ; none shall take that from me." 

From day to day, and twice or thrice a day, Mr. Wells, in 
fulfilment of his promise to Martha, called to visit the 
sufferer ; but when after many weeks had passed, and 
returning strength of mind and body enabled the sick man 
to receive spiritual advice, the clergyman found him ready 
indeed to listen and to converse about his dead wife ; to 
dwell upon her youth, her love, her constancy to him ; but 

s 
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when the man of Gk)d strove to apply personally to improve- 
ment the lesson of all this virtue, he might as well hetve 
preached repentance to a kangaroo. 

The first employment of the convalescent widower was to 
visit his wife's tomb : to order the room in which she died 
to be festooned with black cloth ; to store awav her little 
trinkets or personal ornaments, and to read over ner letters. 
In employments of this kind two months more were 
occupied, at the end of which he chanced to open another 
hiding-place, as he termed it, and there his eye lighted on 
Martha s diary. He read it through with eagerness, but he 
failed to find therein one sentence that made him turn his eyes 
inward ; he read, indeed, the record of Frederick Foulger's 
baseness with a vehemence of wrath which threatened to 
shake his reason. '* What treachery against the wife of his 
nearest relative ! What misery must my lost angel have 
endured ! Oh, my unnatural brother, if I can find you, and 
find you I will, if I have to seek you in the grave. Vengeance^ 
vengeance ! " 

One day Mr. Wells called, and, after trying in vain to raise 
the man out of himself, was about to leave, when Captain 
Cotton, taking up the diary, said — 
** Let me show you a paragraph in my lost angel's lifa" 
Mr. Wells read the account oi Martha's escape from Breda. 
When he had ended, the other asked, in a curt, dry tone — 
** What think you of that ? " 
The other observed, as he handed back the book — 
" That you and I have very much to learn — ay, and may 
be, much to unlearn — ere we shall be fit, or have a chance, 
to rejoin her in the realms where mortal passions shall never 
enter." 

This told home. One might have ssdd that an impression 
had been made, but if so, it was simply an intellectual poser, 
it touched not the heart. He paced the room gloomily ; but 
the last words of this interview with the clergyman were 
the simple repetition of " Vengeance ! " 

As Captain Cotton dwelt upon this new motive of action 
it took the place of his old theme of the lost money, which 
never was in any real jeopardy, although the firm of Flint 
and Kaiser suspended payment for a few months till 
advices could arrive at Calcutta of the sanction of the Impe- 
rial Parliament of a certain minute of the Boiurd of Directors, 
upon which they had acted precipitately. 

It was on this new hobby he drove over with Saunders to 
Eglantine Lodge^ and obtained an interview with Miss Wold- 
worth, to whom he communicated merely that he should be 
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obliged to leave England, and must therefore give back the 
Grange into her hands. 

Miss Wold worth .bowed coldly. When, however, he began 
to enter into the subject of his lost wife, of her excellences 
and his bereavement, Miss Woldworth remarked, that as her 
opinions were not such as she felt at all anxious to commu- 
nicate, it would be better that they should confine them- 
selves to mere business matters, which Mr. Saunders would 
arrange on her behalf. 

Cap^dn Cotton now remembered that he had not seen 
Miss Woldworth since Martha's funeral, but having heard of 
her engagement to Mr. Qeoi^e Oliphant, he expressed his 
sincere trust that the lady would be as happy in her choice as 
her virtue and kindness to his lost an^el merited. Taking 
no notice whatever of this speech, Julia asked at what time 
Captein Cotton wished the Grange to be re-tenanted. 

iJlick was extremely sensitive when his feelings were con- 
cerned; he was therefore nettled, and replied coldly that he 
purposed to leave for Dover on some day in the following 
week. Miss Woldworth merely glanced at Mr. Saunders, 
and, as the interview was becoming constrained, the visitor 
rose to dejpart. He approached the lady, and holding out 
his hand with a sudden fit of sentiment, he received a check 
by the simple, formal presentation of Miss Woldworth's 
fingers, who reciprocated his sentiment by quietly ringing 
the bell As her visitor left the Lodge, Julia sighed heavily 
as she exclaimed, " Alas, poor Martha ! " 

Julia felt a weight removed &om her spirits when 
Ca{)tain Cotton left the neighbourhood. But we must not 
anticipate. As he Quitted the house, Nat returned from the 
libraiy, whither he had fied on hearing who the visitor was. 

" Well, Master Nat," cried the lady— -but, oh ! how different 
were the tones and the expression of face — "go on with 
your narrative : I am anxious to hear the end of it." 
^ ** You good. Kind, gentle creature ! " exclaimed he, enthu- 
siastically. The ena was that Messrs. Simpson and Hall 
took me at once on trial, but a precious rough time I had 
of it, placed over the heads of half a dozen ola quill-drivers, 
who every morning welcomed me at the office with a look as 
black as the thundercloud at Ascot last year. Stop a bit, 
though, Tm never to use any racing terms^ they say. I got 
over the office lads by saying that the running wasn t fair, I 
knew very well ; and that though their pace was better than 
mine, what was a lame colt like me to do, but just to clean 
gallop across the course, or he'd be nowhere any day. So 
they gave in, and we are the best friends possible. 

s 2 
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*' But that was too bad of you and Sir Edward to go bail 
for brother John Singleton! Shall I show yon my venerable 
parent's letter 1 Well, here's the part which applies to vou : 
* Tell Miss Wold worth, from me, Nat, not to marry an adven 
turer, as your poor cousin Martha did, whom I warned at 
Bath, and never ceased warning in sea.son and out of season 
(the old lady thinks she is cutting up a duck), *" line upon 
line, as the Gk>od Book tells us to do.' 

'' What do you mean by showing me this, sir ? " said Julia 
laughing. **B[ere comes George : I shall snow it to him." 

** And so you may, upon one condition," replied Nat. 

" And what is that ? was the rejoinder. 

** That you and George get married next week, before I 
am compelled to return to the office." 

Julia made no reply, and Mr. Oliphant entered the room. 
The greeting between the young men was cordial and gentle, 
like that of two much-attached brothers. 

"Come here," said Miss Wold worth, to her lover, "and 
see my warning." And she read the passage. 

"And Nat brought vou this ? " was nis question. 

** Yes," said Nat ; * and she showed it you on one con- 
dition." 

Julia started up, coloured deeply, and looked half fright- 
ened at Nat. 

" Do tell me, dear Nat." urged George, with earnestness. 

"That you and she snould be married before the Easter 
week was over, when I have to return to town ; and as I 
love you both better than I care to sa} , I should like to be 
present." 

Thus speaking, Nat limped quickly to the folding window, 
opened it, and passed through into the garden. After taking 
his walk there for some time, he again approached the win- 
dow, and thrusting in his head, cried out— 

" Is it settled ? " 

" No," said Miss Wold worth. 

*' Then," jerked out Nat, in a pet, " George is a goose. 
But I believe it is settled." And Nat was right. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

IT IS SETTLED. 

On the eve of her marriage Julia suddenly found her soli- 
tariness invaded bj a score of claimants upon her considera- 
tion, on the plea either of relationship or ancient friendship 
"with her family. LadyGeorgiana Monkwick remembered 
opportunely that Lady Woldworth was her second cousin, 
and nothing would give her greater pleasure than to take 
Eglantine Lodge on dear Julia's hanas when she left it to 
ts^e up her residence in Oakley Park, which was said to be 
one 01 the most romantic seats in the county. General 
Teesdale made an excellent offer for the Grange, which Mr. 
Saunders induced her to accept. 

The two daughters of Sir William and Lady Marwood, 
with Arriana Egerton and Miss Preston, accepted with great 
glee the offices of bridesmaids ; and it was late in the evening, 
in consequence of all these visits and councils, before Juha 
could entertain at tea for the last time as Miss Woldworth 
her future father-in-law and husband, with Mr. Saunders 
and Nathaniel Loft. 

The lawyer had come expressly to offer and advise his 
client to purchase Lavenham Hall, which was in the market. 

" Would papa give us his opinion ? " said Julia, turning to 
Sir Edward. 

" My darling daughter," responded the old man, *' it must 
be this — either you or 1 must purchase the estate ; but 
Saunders' vanity is piqued, as he will have it that it belongs 
to the old Barony of 'Sudenfeld,' which the Oakley Estate 
mainlj represents." 

Julia replied that she would do anything that he and 
George thought best, and that as to the vanity being in the 
way, it was not worth many hours' purchase, for the owner- 
ship would merge on the morrow. 

jNat nodded his head approvingly, but the lawyer fidgeted 
in his chair. He turned, however, and addressing a few 
words to Sir Edward, received from him directions which 

fave so much pleasure that the lawyer asked leave to go 
ome at once to prepare the deeds. He was allowed to have 
his way, and stipulated that the parchments should be signed 
early in the morning, before his client left for the church. 
"My dear Julia," interrupted the baronet, "as you and 
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George intend to take up your residence in Oakley Park, I, 
your tather, would be a willing neighbour at this Lodge if he 
might offer himself a tenant for life." Miss Woldwortn came 
instantly towards him and, giving him a kiss on his cheek, 
said, " Do you know 1 Na you cannot tell how greatly I 
prize your relationship. It is not here alone, but with us, 
or anywhere you feel it happiest and best, that I would have 
you take up your residence. 

" My dear, how beautiful you are ! I really beg your 
I)ardon," ejaculated the baronet. 

" Our friend Nat," she replied, in some confusion, " was 
wont to call me by a very different name." 

" Friend Nat," replied that individual, " is not such a bad 
ludge of a good stepper as not to know that the strangers 
have fallen upon an uncommon fine thing, and one they won't 
match on this side of the four seas ; no, nor on the other side 
either, if you come to that." This was said half to himself, 
and with a kind of sulkiness which created a laugh more 
from the manner of utterance than the matter itself. 

It was a happy evening, and, oh, how swiftly the 
hours rolled on ! George asked if Julia would sing 
that song he heard her give in Florence. When it 
was concluded, the father reminded the son it was 
time to retire to their home, but he lingered to say a few 
more words. Another hint was answered by *' ^^Y ©i^© 
half-hour, father." The old man smiled. The half-hour 
had some time expired. The clock on the mantelpiece 
showed that it wanted but ten minutes to the hour, when 
Sir Edward cried out, ** Come, young people." " A minute, 
dear father ; only a minute." Sir Ecmard went on explain- 
ing to Nat some important mercantile secrets, which it was 
of deep moment he should learn, and the attention of the 
hearer secured that of the narrator likewise. The clock 
struck, but unobserved by all. At length the father came 
straight up to the lovers, who were still in deep converse, 
** My children, time will not tarry for you ; " and, pointing 
to the clock, he showed that it lacked but five minutes to 
midnight. The lovers looked up, amazed. " I cannot answer 
now," rejoined Julia to the last question put by her lover. 
" Papa must not be kept waiting tor us." 

As she said this she rose, and soon her visitors had left, 
and she was alone. 

Her heart beat high as her thoughts dwelt upon what she 
had heard from her lover that night. Reticent by early 
habit and the necessity of his life, George had been chary of 
expressing his inmost thoughts before Miss Woldworth even, 
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:and this 'in part arose from his desire to understand her 
X>eculiar mind. But lately, and more especially to-night, 
she had discovered something of the deep and varied 
•character of his mental acquirements. His mind was 
of that mellowed strength which nothing but goodness 
can give to richness of imagery, vividness of delineation, 
and clearness of perception. Julia had been accustomed 
to her brother Boderick s mode of thinking and expression, 
but in her lover's there was so strong a mixture of 
hopefulness, ay. and boldness of hope, as to lend a thrilling 
pathos to mucn that he uttered. She felt that she hadj 
^without design, reciprocated the mental confidence he had 
-offered. But strange to her was it that he had left behind a 
troubled feeling — a downright loneliness. She felt she would 
have given much if by some chance he were merely to return 
rfor a minute. She said, musing, "His mother's story was 
terribly natural, and poor Martha's description of the ex- 
pression of his eyes is wonderfully correct ; if I had been in 
his mother's position, and he the affianced one — ah, me ! " 

A knock at the door, and the entrance of Mrs. Devas, Lady 
Woldworth's old housekeeper, to urge the necessity of retiring 
to bed, stopped Julia's unprofitable musings. 

The night, which promised so badly, proved kinder to Julia 
than she had expected, and the bridesmaids were in the 
house before the bride was awake. 

To dress was not the work of a minute only, and Sir 
William Marwood was in the hall waiting to conduct Julia to 
-the carriage before the process was completed. 

At length Mr. Saunders was satisfied with the signatures, 
;and the bridal party proceeded towards the churcn, where 
the bridegroom, accompanied bjr his father and Nat, came 
forward to meet Julia and her suite. Mr. Wells, assisted by 
Mr. Chevallier, the rector of a neighbouring parish, officiated. 
Sir William Marwood gave the bnde away, and the ceremony 
proceeded as well as sunshine and smiles, and a happy choice 
which admitted no reserve of doubt, could make it. When 
-completed, she trembled as the bridegroom gave her his first 
kiss. Sir Edward claimed his privilege, and Nat was re- 
minded that he was entitled to one also. In two hours more 
the bridal party were off to a cottage engaged for them on 
thd south coast. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

CONCLUSION. 

It was just five years after the date of the events related in. 
the preceding chapter, that a young woman, habited in the 
dress of some secular order of the Church of Home, called at 
Oakley Hall and sought to speak with the lady of the house^^ 

" You must send in your name, if you please," said the- 
porter. ** Sister Hespera," was the reply of the visitor. The- 
man looked at her scrutinisingly. She was dark-com- 
plexioned, with deep-set, dark eyes, and a pretty, well-shax)ed 
mouth, with regular and pearly teeth. Her face was, how- 
ever, marred by a scar across the nose and right eye- 
brow, which indicated a severe injury inflicted some years- 
since, and by which the nose had been broken as well as cut 
open; her figure was sHght and her step firm. 

"I can't take that message," said the man. "My lady 
will think I am mad." " Then let me take it myself," replied 
the religieuae, and she stepped forward into the hall. 

The man instantly stood in the way to bar her further 
entrance, and thereby a scuffle of feet was the result. 

Apparently attracted by the sound, a fine child, dressed 
in a plain holland frock with a black sash, and probably 
about four years of age, came running out of an open door. 
He stood gazing for awhile, and then, pushing aside the 
interVlpniilg leg of the porter, he placed nimself full front- 
before the stranger, and asked wonderingly, ** Who are 
vou ? " "I know who you are, well," returned the religieusej. 
" and I wish to see your mamma." 

" You had better go away. Master Roderick," interposed 
the man : " my lady will be angry with me if you do not." 

'* I shall go and ask mamma if she will," replied the dark- 
eyed, beautiful boy, whose likeness had so struck the stranger. 
In evident response to her son's appeal, came Julia, habited 
in a lavender-coloured morning-dress, trimmed with blacky 
holding the little boy by the hand. Time had failed to- 
touch a single feature ; she was as magnificent in figure and 
as beautiful in face ; she was perhaps more beautiful, for the 
expression was softened : it was more loving, more confiding, 
and more peaceful. When she saw the stranger she instantly 
recognised by her costume that she belonged to a foreign 
sisterhood of charity, and asked her to walk in. The 
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stranger followed into the breakfast-room, and her eye 
rested on the face of a fair, delicate-looking ji^rl, one so 
particularly fascinating to tnose who reside in southern 
climes ; she had been playing with some toys on a chair, but 
on the entrance suspended her occupation to gratify her 
curiositv. The expression of the rdigieuse remxed and 
softened as she gazed at, but did not approach, the little 
one. None broke the silence till the straneer of her own 
accord^cast a glance at the opposite side of the room, where 
sat, evidently, the child's papa with a pile of letters, news- 
papers, deeds, and magisterial documents before him. As 
the stranger caught the eye of Sir George Oliphant directed 
towards her she appeared to hesitate, which was quickly 
detected by the baronet, who said, kinaly, " If you wish to 
speak to Lady Oliphant by herself, you may state so without 
offence." 

**Do neither of you recognise mel" asked the religieuse. 
*'It was on a sad message that I last sought to speak with 
the Lady of Oakley." 

" Oh yes, you are Hortense Browning, " exclaimed Julia. 

'' I was, but I am now simply Sister Hespera!: and my 
object in making a long and weary pilgrimage is to petition 
for a portion of that lightning-blasted tree which stood for- 
merly in the marl-pit, known among the tribe as the 
Isophoh Hagar bann. 

Ladv Oliphant looked at her husband inquiringly, who 
replied, "The tree has been taken down and sawn into lengths. 
The top spikes of it, however, which were the scene of that 
tragedy have been preserved, and if you have any desire to 
possess yourself of them, they shaU be delivered to you." 

The oister Hespera stated that she was about to erect a 
cross over the grave of the unhappy Norman, at which the 
Catholic stranger, wanderer, or native, might pray for the 
soul of the unprepared one, called away in the very ripeness 
of his sins. It was her intention, she added, to have crosses 
made of the wood, for the sisterhood to which she belonged, 
who had promised to offer daily intercessions for the lost 
one : " for it is our creed," concluded she, " that the prayers 
of tne faithful can prevail against the power of the hannJ^ 

Sir George turned to his little boy and said, "Roderick, my 
dear, tell Mr. Devas to come to me." The sturdy little fellow 
went off, and speedily returned with the bailiff, to whom the 
baronet gave directions to go to the further stable loft, 
where he would find parts of the withered ash which haa 
been dug out of the nanging garden, and to bring them. 
" Let me go, too, papa," said the child. Sir George nodded 
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assent. '* Take care you do not hurt yourself by attempting 
to carry the wood, Roderick," broke in mamma. 

The oailijOr with the son and heir were off at once. In the 
short interval of their absence. Sister Hespera inquired 
hesitatingly about Mr. Nathaniel Loft ; her eyes were cast 
down and a slight flush tinged her brunette cheeks whilst 
this subject was dwelt on. 

"We are expecting him this very hour," replied Lady 
Oliphant; "he nas promised us a visit. He is both well and 
prosperous." 

" I should have said at once " returned the religietise, "that 
-could not be." 

The baronet looked up from a letter he was perusing as 
he asked, "Why not? Did you think that happiness nad 
foresworn the fellowship of goodness in this world ? " "Yes," 
was the reply. 

The bearers of the logs now re-entered the room. One 
log. which was carried by the little boy, was a strong sharply- 
spiked splinter^ generally white as unen, but on its apex, 
and for sibout six inches aown, stained with a pale mulberry- 
coloured tint. The child carried the log straight to Hortense 
Browning, and put it into her hands with the simple word. 
"There." His dress was disordered and his brow coverea 
with perspiration. "Come here, Roderick," cried mamma. 
But the boy sat upon a stool and stirred not. Both his 
parents seemed surprised and rather hurt at the sudden 
disobedience of the cnild. It was evident he had heard, for 
he looked defiantly at mamma, and remained resolutely in 
his place. Sister Hespera cast her eye with the old glance 
of scrutiny on the face of the little fellow, who looked at 
her in return, but it would not do. Turning to Sir George 
Oliphant, she said in a slow, calm, professional sort of manner, 
"He is hurt." Papa's face gleamed with that expression 
which had been seen and noted by Martha, and as Julia 
started he rose, and going to the child raised him gentlyin 
his arms and walked out with him to another room. The 
two other logs, which had been placed 'by the bailiff beside 
the stranger, were now taken up, and as they were laid 
beside the offending one, Hortense said, with downc€U3t look, 
" The wood has hurt your little one. Lady of Oakley; the 
Isophoh Hagar bann is strong ; the tears of the righteous 
can alone wash out its venom. 

Papa and son returned to the room hand-in-hand, but the 
foot had been deprived of its little shoe and wrapped up. 
The boy had a drop standing on each lower eyelash, and his 
gulping down of some swellmg at his heart made him look a 
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little Hercules. Papa leading him to his mamma said, '^ We 
:ajre very sorry, mamma, we did not come when we were called, 
but the log fell upon the little foot, and the pain almost 
made us cry, and we don't like crying ; babies and cowards 
cry ." Mamma looked terribly like both at that minute ; mamma 
had a tear very near the eyelash too, and felt something of 
her boy's choking- in fine, mamma, holding out her arms 
eagerly towards tne little fellow, was very like her boy — 
very, verv like: and that papa ana visitor saw; and the little 
girl toddled up to papa, ana seemed no longer satisfied to be 
an outsider, as her godfather would, in a forgetful moment, 
have said. 

After little Roderick had put his arms round his mother's 
neck, Ladv Oliphant looked up at Hortense and asked, in a 
low tone, now her son was. 

The rdigieuse replied that he was well, and had become 
.an acolyte in the church of San Giovanni in Laterano at 
Home. She hoped that his life, devoted to God, and to deeds 
•of charity towards the souls of the dead, would pu^e the 
sin of his birth, and mitigate the wrath of the onended 
Judge. The fatal log was yet in the hands of the re%tei£5«, 
when little Roderick slipped down his mamma's knees, and 
looked earnestly at the ill-favoured wood. As he stood ex- 
.amining it from a slight distance, Hortense observed, ^' The 
bann has grazed and bruised the foot of your first-bom, Lord 
•of Oakley. It is a lucky omen ; the accursed wood is about 
to lose its shamefulness, and become a glory and a salva- 
tion." Having said this, she gathered together her burden, 
.and was passing out of the room^ when Sir George Oliphant 
. asked of her father. She stayed a minute, then suddenly shaking 
her head, bade them all good-bye and left the Hall. The eyes 
of all followed her as she passed the window, and walked to the 
.south angle of the domain, her burden entirely concealed under 
her habit. She had reached the comer of the boundary wall, 
where the footpath, running east, leads to Eglantine Lodge, 
when she suddenly came face to face with one whom she 
could not fail to recognise, although sorrow and care ha^ 
•etched already some rude pencillings about his features. A 
long gaze ensued. " Hortense, can it be you ?" was the 
exclamation. A slight movement of the head was all the 
reply attempted to a sound which sent a thrill through the 
heart of the sin-stained daughter of Eve. " What has become 
of your father 1 He did not perish there — did he ?" This he 
said, pointing towards the old marl-pit. She shook her head, 
.and, looking around, cautiously whispered, " Come and see. 
Nat moved with halting gait beside the agile frame which 
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stepped with springy foot up the old road track, now con- 
verted into a smooui and well-mown grass path, elastic and 
soft to the feet. Arrived at the old pit, Uortense beheld a. 
quaint hanging garden, composed of irresnilar grassy terraces > 
one sloping down to the other, till the central oval was 
reached^ where a mass of rock, covered with ferns, and on 
the apex of which a delicate f ountaini surmounted by an 
exquisitely elaborated marble Gothic cross, had been erected. 
On every terrace oval flower-beds were constructed, in thfr 
manaeement of which much skill and taste had been dis- 
plaved. " The desert shall bud and blossom as the rose,'' 
said Nat. in a subdued tone. "Yes," replied Hortense, 
crossing herself, "when the blessing of God repairs the 
sin of man." At this moment the note of the kingfisher 
was heard. Hortense started, and pointing towards the^ 
old thicket, said, '* Come." After a few muiutes' rouglush 
work with the underwood, they came upon the spot where 
in the hottest period of the year the fallow deer £dde them- 
selves. Here they were met by a stately, stalwart fonn 
habited in a loose, long, serge dress. Nat had no difficulty 
in recognising the face of Reuben Browning. 

The escaped prisoner, with an earnestness and propriety 
of language Nat had not expected, poured out his gratitude- 
for old and never-to-be-forgotten kindness. When Nat ex- 
pressed his alarm that J^uben would be recognised and 
recaptured, the latter retorted that there was no fear now 
that he was in the Army of the Holy See. 

"We have never seen the gipsies since that memorable- 
night," remarked Nat, to which Reuben rejoined that the 
tribe had taken a wholly different route ; that the shot at the 
voung man who had accompanied the Lady of Oaklev 
had well-nigh caused the two men under whose watch 
Norman had been left to be put under the bann. To the 
interrogation as to where the tribe then was, Reuben 
answered, " On the plains near Samacund." 

Nat smiled, and rejoined, " My office work keeps me up in 
my geography well enough to know that that's not in 
Ireland, against which, for the sake of one man, I have 
taken an unjust antipathy." 

It was a full hour before the old friends parted. When 
they did, Hortense still lingered behind. Hastily she sprang 
a step or two after the slowly-retreating figure of the young 
man, and, seizing his hand, she raised it to her lips ana 
kissed it fervently ; then, colouring to the temples, and 
without uttering a word, she hurried back and soon over- 
took her father. 
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Nat had been so taken by surprise as to remain speechless 
and passive, but as he resumed nis way with uneven steps 
he muttered, "' This world is a place of thorns and of storms, 
but it has a strange mixture of sunshine and sweet flowers 
in it." As he came to the level ground he paused and looked 
back, but the silence and solitude of the scene were un- 
broken. A deep sigh broke unbidden from his heart. It 
seemed to rouse him into action, and turning the south-east 
angle of the wood he hobbled on towards the Hall. 

As he passed the dining-room window his name was 
shouted, and his little god-daughter Martha came toddling 
to the door to meet him ; whilst Roderick stretched his head 
•out of the door, being forbidden to go into the cold hall and 
to stand on the marble slabs, as he had no shoe on his bad 
foot. Without loss of time, Martha, a fair child of about 
two years of age, was in Nat's arms, endeavouring to make 
amends for her hitherto almost complete taciturnity by 
vigorous efforts to make herself understood while he carried 
her back into the room. The general greetings over, he was 
questioned as to the doings and reformation of his brother 
John. 

" There's something," said Nat, " about a dog and a sow 
and the- vomit and mire, which was written expressly for 
pMOor Jack, I'm thinking. He's in for it again, and must this 
time be a defaulter, it's clean fighting against common 
sense to bolster him up. He's hiaing away somewhere in 
CamberwelL I'm told. I've been to the vestry clerk there, 
who is a right good fellow, and told him I would stand good 
for two pounds a week if he finds out where Jack is, and I 
deposited a couple of tenners in his hands. But, Sir George, 
the money your father left me goes against my conscience." 

"Hush ! Sir Nat ; my father was as just as he was gentle." 

A pause succeeded, after which it was impossible to renew 
the subject. 

" By the way," cried Nat, " I've heard of that accomplished 
and superbest of macaroons, Captain Cotton. He and 
Frederick Foulger are as thick as thieves. The quarrel 
ended, in which the wicked relative got a scratch somehow 
and somewhere. An apology was made. The seconds 
declared Captain Cottons honour satisfied, and the two 
brothers have been on their travels together for the last 
eighteen months. It was worth while to persevere for a 
year and a half to find the missing villain for such a 
result ; but, by the way, which after all is the villain ? 
Unless they inherit that estate in coparceny it would puzzle 
a casuist to decide." 
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*' Dodpa^ dive me race ; no, a ride race," cried out the im- 
perious fair ladv in his arms. *' Here goes then," said Nat,. 
placing her on the knee of the sound limb. *' Now, Ch^ 
gather up the strings ; see that the girths are tight, but not 
too tight^ it hurts tne wind. Now, Chi£^ keep your eye on 
the nag. We are off ; there we go ! Whooho, whooho. 
Gentlv — ^whooho. A false start that. Gently there with the 
bit I don't hurt his mouth, it spoils the temper. Easv; back 
agam to the starting-point, oteady, steady ! Let ms nose 
come forward a little. Now then, keep your eye on the flag. 
Off ; no — yes. A false start ; not a bit of it. Steady ; keep 
him in gently. Push ahead. Just out of the ruck — ^that^ 
your game. Don't flog ; lift his head. Now's your time ; 
stick to him.' Beautiful-— beautiful ! In by a head. Hurrah 1 
Up go the colours ! Hurrah !" 

Ah, me!" eiaculated Nat^ as the perspiration came 
tumbling down his brow. But it must be confessed tJiat 
what with the shouting of the little ^irl, and what with the 
jumpinff up said down, and the clapping of hands of Master 
Koderick, godpapa had converted the dining-room of Oakley 
Hall into a Babel ; only it was a Babel of happy sounds 
alone— so happv that^ despite its confusion, papa left his 
reading to laugn aloud^ and mamma had forgotten the pro- 
hibited subject of racing, in the overmastering sympathy 
with the glee of those who justly claimed and; owned all the 
human affections of her woman heart. 



THE END. 
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